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6, The inauſpicious name of Jvtran is ſtamped on the 
memory of all ages, not more by the extent of his do- 
minions than by the infamy of his deſerting the Chriſtian 
religion: that great and eternal blot, that fingle ſtain, 
which has ; totally ſullied all his other graces and accom- 
pliſiments; ado ab he was, rial every ehdowment of 
nature, genius, learning, and eloquence, ſurrounded by a 
noble train of attendant virtues, temperance, continence, 
liberality, moderation-in, his mode of, life, and diſtinguiſhed 
alſo by the renown of valour and — in war. But as 
it was by no means my intention, I will not ſay to eraſe 
o remove for "by aal would ttempt, hat ?), but 

te vi or cams, Blemiſh that Kis 


name has thus confrated;, by paying ſome reſpect to his 


other virtues ; ſo that elogium of uncommon erudition and 
elegance which his lucubrations in various branches of li- 
terature have received from ſo many paſt ages, ſhould not, 


I thought, on that account be with-held from them, 
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1 Abbe * la | Witte nds, in 
* 7555 La Nie de Empertur Julian, 
i 2mb. * To this he added, in 1748, L H, 
toire de l. Empereur Jovien, et Traditions de 
quelques Onvrages e PE mpereur Julien, „in 
two volumes, ſmialf 8 vo. Both thefe works 
are executed with uncommon elegance and 
judgement, and 'have been very ſerviceable 
to me in the follbwing tranflations.” With 
great fagicity! the Abbe” has Explaitied and 
enligbtened ſeveral ambiguous and” obſcure 
paſſages and! runny - others he Das happily 
iMuſtrated, "though," in general, by endea- 
vduriug tb give tile idea of His author as he 
preſumes J alta "himſelf would' have ex 


4 pteſfad · it, if lie hid written! in French, 2 


It: Ly 5111 RAE Gutes 

* Bleterie's Life is indeed a very as: one, 2 1 0 
with much candour and impartiality, He is no deep min 
in tlie learning of thoſe times, but his good ſenſe ger era ly 
enables him to feize the right. WARBURTON. 


Vol., I. b 7. his 


Wi PREFACE 


| his verſion is too free and paraphraſtical.. If 
| I have ſteered between the extremes of thoſe 
[f 6. literal verſions,” -thoſe-** homely copies,” 
i which he condemns, and the henutiful, but 
flattering, likeneſs which he has drawn, I 
| ſhall have ſucceeded toi my with beiugi de- 
= ſirous of repreſenting this Imperial author 
| juſt as he is, as far as the idiom of then two 
| languages will admit, in which the Engliſh, 
I Ys in point of analogy to the Greek, has the 
1 | advantage of. the French. Moſt of the an- 
notations of M. de la Bleterie Lhave adopted, 
| . andithe: rather, as few of. them haꝰο before 
| appeared in Engliſh; A tranſlationbof his 
| Life of Julian“ by om ladies vat pub- 
liſhedlinie7 46] under the (/inſpeRtioriv:o6f: Mr, 
Roux er 5c but the 40 Hiſtory of Joviaw? Has 
dil now deen dd our country A Wuntain 
6 fetſed;?! Were the learned Abbe ill liv- 
ing, 1 ſhould, however, deſpair- of ſatisfying | 
him in this attempt, having traced: * 0 
cloſely than he has trahflated kae e 
»wiſhed to be franſkited khimſelf. 2 dy 
The occafion,: and the: motive, that 2d 
gaged mne in you undertaking-being the _ 


Sd: 15 eee ee 
* Mrs. Wile: 142 7 by ty 0 "a of 
the name of r cdot s 0) . 55 # 
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FE N E F A CE 

with thoſe of this French aendemieran, I 
dannot fo.well-expreſs n as me ſame 
words: Haga. ele e 
Hering lately met wich: oe works of 
„ Julian, notwithſtanding the juſt horror 
„% with which I was inſpired by his apoſ- 
„ tacy, I found them equally eloquent and 
„ ingenious, and perhaps more worthy to 
be read than many of the ancient Pagan 
6, writers. Beſides, his morality being more 
refined than theirs, becauſe it has retained 
1a tint of ours, I perceived in his writings 


a multitude of particulars uſeful for hiſtory, 


and others, contrary: to the intention of 
« the author, very advantageous; and highly 
„ honourable, to religion. It ſeemed griev- 
.«« ous to me, that ill founded ſcruples ſhould 
<< prevent tranſlating into our language 
« that which deſerved it. The Emperor 
ob; Jovian,' ſaid 1 to myſelf, very zealous 
+, as he was for the faith, did not think the 
* adorning the tomb of Julian, and honour- 
* ings. even. in de alen of det rene, 
+ prince, his rank as a man and an emperor, 
4 incompatible wich the true ſpirit of Chriſ- 
« tianity.* Would it therefore be criminal 
4 ono Fri nn if 
„ nius, and to dra them from the obſcurity 
| b 2 of 
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be was the orna 
of learuing the admitation of foreigners, aud, im a word, 


orations © 


RR E Fi Ai Qt Bi 
© ofi:fe- learned languages? Thheekcelent 


Latin vexſion ef Father Petau & has alzeady 
* placed Julian within the reach of khoſe 


„% Mhe are not ſufficiently ,acquaiingd with 


i Greektq read the;toriginalz1and, the gele- 


„ bratgd Satire of π]] CASA publiſhed 


in, French by M, Spanheimqt, th adeng 
2 vdnow, 5100 eg ede bug: „und 


"4: 413 n! a4 


1 7 * F 4 . 22 
„ 40 „ 1 480 | ks 141 947 7 3 
* PE HAV Dionysius for PeTAvivs],. a Jeſuit, was one 


of the zybſt-tearned men of his age. He was botiy in the 
city of, Qrleans,,and honoured it by his nexit, He was a 
vaſt genius, formed for literature,” and rendered himſelf 
a;prodigy of Ku tledge. For, 'befides"the3learmed'-lan- 

ency, 


. 


4 592 + Lv 2. «© > 4 - As . * 4 # 
there never wat adivine more profound, an hifforian better 


TTY” 


among e in t 9555 1boß, which was the 2 2d pf 
HW. : e 


. wards gf: ſacred hterature, and during the: fortyrsight years 


as profeſſor tiere of eloquence, and” after- 


that helived eas in a moſt exemplary and ang manner, 
ent of his ſociety, the fliend of all men 


one of the moſt excellent geniuſes in France in the xviith 
centuty. F. Petau· died m the college of Clerthorits- at 


Paris, on cher 1: thof; endet 718g aged 69. ge his 


Life, written by another great man, Henry de Valois,, his 
intimate fribad, with tk funeral elogiums- of tthedearned. 
Beſides numerous other works, rinted, in 1613, XvI 
— . . nr * 9 ls 

71 Toei in Fu Rr Lain, Wich tes 


and cohjet̃tufbs of /bis.own'3;nd:in 6 Ktatkxttr6 ge) he 
'pubyned the works of pf ap ry Y, Age 


v7 | 12 okERI. 
+ SAN IME AH chlſt ſon df Eredenek Spau- 


my - 
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ee e e eee ee. 
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H KR E F A CI F 
dc F earrted aoramnentityy has ctſtructed 
$f theaoſt aneltipeng without offending the 
#-mhoſt igriorant died ot eibrigft 
Of all thyreraln ug workBYof Julian] Both 
thou phichSarb herd tfamflated, ad Ihoſe 


vic are not Miitlects!Bleterio k given 


the fbllowang:verycabęurate udr oui: 
10 <$2kndependefitlys gf nHhö e Faults! ofthis 
*{:ng6-/ohieh Jalkwy has Hot ſuffleiently 
« 'a3rbided;; Folnean1a fe fo dec lhrnation, 


<rait:thir lady ef qαν.tngnteffamly the 
_ Gcartbbentizdteſpebiaſſyethet divineitiHemer, 


% het rnit; -ortover of 
ty*groef, .f Ae HD AYhethher the two Pang: 
6 F - 355 eee 0 2? 


Bord ur For prog com: kee dening 
ce hig work de, preftantia et uſu numiſiuatum, his Diſſerta- 
rH hesch AVG; His ve lettöſ +8 Morell, 
a. 18 
wich lie J univerſe rei nummarie antique, which the 
fame Morell publiſwedf at- Loipfic; in 1696 bis notes on 
allimachus i ont of the Emperor Julian, 
Ha ee ae title n in 
Myreri, Paris edithen, f 69g, 111 You v theft affe fiud a 
ſeries, of all the .employments to which, he as ſuecefſively 
faiſet at the courts of Various princes; till *he was ſent for 
the fourth time 29 the ecurt of France ſ by the Elector of 
Brandenburgh], after the peace of Ryſwick. He continued 
at Paris from that time to the beginning of the year 1701, 


« When he was ſent, ambaſſador to England by his maſter, the 


new king of Pruſſia [with the title and dignity of Baron]. 


He died there Oct. 28, 1710, aged 81. BayYLE, 
.* Breface-d la Vie de Julien, p. iz. . 
8 | b 3 66: GYRICS 


i01ary.aud medallid h which have beer rriptzd | 


» = ——— hy 


OI og ere te nn nn ]˙ I ns yr pr 


„erde o Co aN would:afford 
„much pleaſure to a modern, Notwitn- 


« ſtanding the beauties 6f narration; which 


Julian has the art of 'difuling,' they err 
„ eſſentially as to their ſubject. Equitable 
5+. readers would blame the #uthor for having 


been obliged to employ ſo much art and 


genius to erett into a herd; a prince? of 
6 moderate talents whem lie hated and 
65. feared; But would they ſocgiye a tranſ- 
6<, Jatbr; for fatiguing poſterity by the irkſorne 
<< repetition of praiſes bich fear and ne - 
«« celſity. rendered excuſable in che mouth of 
an rstor who. aan ehem on * 
4 of death? 

Taz PANEGYRIC ON dr, Nerues 
„% Hes BIA + is a memorial of the gratitude 
of Julian. He does not ſpeak thete; how- 
ever, ſufficiently from the heart. It is a 
* rigid, didactic, monotonous elogium. As 
the author quotes in it ſome particulars of 
« antiquity, that are leſs known now than 
4 ey were then, the ü e readers 


* Orat, I. "LB II. Theſe wb panegyries contain man 
facts, and excellent principles of government. Juan — 
the ſecond in Gaul. Some Pagan phraſes occur; in them, 
which would induce us to think that he retouched them 
after he had declared en a 9 Life of Fulian, 

1 Orat. III. 


« would 


WE Lan. # _ I / hy. — W . WW WV - X- 
= 7 & oy ” + N "Wa. 
w - 4 


P ARYE AF AAC NE. 
cu, MK + the piece ted. learned, and 


to $onvines his -benefaRreſs that he made 
4. ule of the libraty dy hach ſhe had given him. 


us Dsub IN. Hoxeun or DHE - 

« SOn-RI80: 3, riig Solent: Regens dg n elo- 
« gium on the Bages o-Platot Julian has 
©: forge: temarkable ex preſſioms on the ſub- 
jatt b8-that intelligence, the eternal pro- 
„ duction ofgthe Soyereiga Gd of whom . 
* e if che living image, which, from all 


« .geryity; aggoring. 40 Julian, arranged lie 


< ; univerſes which preſerves aud will alyays | 


* preſerve ir, Which, holding che ſame; place 
«© in the intelligible” world that the fun 


holds among - corpoxeal > beings, is the 


<< eſpecial manner, in the ſtar whoſe - rays 
< enlighten the material world. This work 


ig uſeful and curious to Fry as with. to 


« know fundamentally the philoſophical pa- 
« ganiſm of the Platoniſts of that time, and 


6 the 1855 of religion which Julian formed 


* Orat. IV. | 
b 4 « to 


ul uot! Kal co acthat Julian intended 


* ſburce g the centten the light of thy ſub- 
++ altatn Gods, and of all the {pirits-to whigh | 
6 « ;virtubusſouls will be-reunited/after death; 
„ aphich-manifeſts its power, and reſides, in an 


„„ rn Gi: E 
11 to himſelſ. But this long: diſgouſgupre 


ſentsn uch. confyſed mixturanaf meta · 
4+; phyhgsand phyfigyzniti hag ſo, much ver · 
©, bqluy;ilo[httle.guliige,ands pręciſſon, that 
it can do no honeur but tothe fecundity 
of Julian, Who compoſed it in the ſpace: 
+: ofuthir&:nghts; i, wed Apron An 7 
5; He employed only one in making the 
*, EL0G}VM.ON(THEMomBeRof n οο 
dt wa ο⁰oſed db Beſſinuntus in Phrygia, 
* where Was a temple cf that Goddeſs, Ap 
parent ly to revivd the aal. of the people. 
Ne tontures his genwanud; imagination; te 
++ explain, allegoricallzi.the fable af Cyhbele 
©1209; l Atys, With. the. cer emanges0h their 
Ad wofſhip. All theſe effarts terminate merely 


- 131 publiſhing, with theton of an enthu · 


&a of te fate Uf: chte 
toc the honor af Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, uh re 
jreg ene effeminate ries the bloody ſacrifice ſ 

o ily performed by the 8b, ip + COP 6h. Tus 
pious Emperor condeſcends tonelate, ayvathoyt þ Phu, and 
without a ſmile, the voyage of the Goddeſs grom the. 
ſhores of Pergamus to the *nidntlf of he ber ht the 
ſtupendous miracle, wiichy canyigeed- the, ſenateſand;people: 
of Rome that the lump of clay, which their ambaſſadors 
tranſporttd over the ſeas, was endowed t Nd, and ſenti- 
ment, and divine power. | For-the truthſef his prodigy, he- 
appeals to the public monuments of the city; and genſures 
with ſome zerimony, the ſickly and affected taſte of thoſe 
men, who impertinently derided the ſacred traditions of 
their anceſtors, | GIBBON. 


n | 80 ſiaſt, 


Pr Ry E Fr An Cy By xt 
* 42 ſiaſt. g rornancg of very chſcuhre phyftes. 


5 157 14.1, per it. I Mould not 
* ahne, ranſlatecb ing on coul of he. pb- 
. a lceviry af ther ppe tial fable from which 
1 irc, ; neuratþ<lels,; enpdenuours;an deduce 
0 deem ſomge, moxzlitigs. © vt berchet 

43 — 
© 5K „ eee 9946s 1s 
| c alſo An, 4212007 P{4 Which hegorgpaled. in 
ly " two:days, at hisHxiſure hownn irdignynt 
ö 82 irreugrencgHANd ug of a 
* lote Hynigr ho, N. Patented apath 
0 | ing vd Hillier richvleg.cyhs 
of — os — of dread him 
I 95:88. a. WR Unncerraper cle pan 
y- Fele of Shay alley vnd Bets; hn 
jo» enden cherer pth 
3 oe wan, Näbe,ih ondsgite Dep apy Nio- 
* 66 „Sede ag fed nx hee wallet and ſfaff. 
9, +, tbink;thajoghigapicgs; thong he inferior to 
0 %, thoſe, which, |, have tranſlated, ould. pot 
Fs | b h{plegſs.in;Frgpehs 03 op lei anno: 
le legt ay the ſame of x Dicounss, 
1 +. Which is adgusfled, cr0-appther;Cynic, ha- 
e, «« med HzNANHHuxs, K., This, philoſopher, ha- 
„% | * ravguing in the preſence gf Julian, had. de- 
4 eile: + ® Orate VI. + Orat, VII. 
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« Tvered an allegorical fable, im whiel he 
«modeſtly took upon bien felf the part of 
* Jupiter, and gave the Emperor that of tlie 
«-God Pan. Julian was ſtill more hurt by 
ce the little reſpect with Whieh the Cyric 
mentioned the Gods, He Was very near 
impoſing ſilence on this profane declaitner. 
« But having them made an effort of patienck, 
«i as well from regard for the audience, às 
t for fear of being conſidered as he ſaid, tis 
« 4 ſuſpicibus mam, whois ſeared ät every 
thing; be iademnifies himſelf dy plein 
« Tcope to his cal irt a long & ſcourſt; whoſe- 
i object is to prove chat + Cynic, an enerny, 
« by his profeſſton; to all — — 
diſguiſe, ought not · to compoſe fables'5%0 
if he will compoſe them; tliat they — 
at leaſt be ſerious, inſtructive, mn 
This diſcourſe; which would” be clearer, 
« if the fiction which ſhockel Jullan bre 

« known'to us, contains ſome curious Par- | 


« ticulars relating to the origin and nature 


Jof fable, on the ancient and modern 
% Cynics, &c. But what ſeems there moſt 
* worthy of attention is a fable by Julian, 
« which I ſhall 9 mention. 150 


« Julian 
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Julian was only Cæſar when he com- 
<5 poſed the piece entitled, A Consot'atoRY 
„ DiscouaskE oN THE DEPARTURE of SRI. 
4%, ü. It is the ſame Salluſt whom 
« Julian afterwards made Prabfect of Gaul, 
and who muſt not be con founded: with the 
% Præfect of the Eaſt. Under Conſtantius 
* he had a confiderable employment in Gaul. 
His talents. and fidelity having rendered 
0 him the intimate and confidential friend 
<« of the Cæſarꝭ the jealouſy: and intrigues of 
the court did not fail to diſplace aud renall 
him. Julian who was ſenſible of all thie 
« greatneſs of his loſs, endeavours, in this 
diſcourſe, to con ſole himſelf, and to con- 
« fort his friend, for ſuehꝰa cruel ſeparation. 
„He regtets not only the charms and da- 
lights of an uniot founded on the love of 
& virtut and the public: good, but alſo che 

« aſſiſtance of another ſelf;/who'partook his 
% engagements, his pains, and his pleaſures, 
t ofſa true man, whoſe like he deſpairs to 
„ fſmd, who loved him without intereſt, re- 
% proved him without arrogance, and told 


+ wm 


| * Orat. VIII. | I&dd 3755 2 
* him 


PI N P. F A & N 
Hhimo the truth Withbut difguiſb, He 
& Makes a very: tate and moſt teſpectable 
doch feſſion eſpecially in the mouth of x 
+, prince; heſays, in expreſs trmꝭ, that he 
Aiwes $0: Sallnft all his reputation.“ Ifi thrS 
work are ſentiment and principles ; but 
v they! ate aolittle choaked: by the N- 
Itations and ehamples of), antmuityil The 
piece Was compoſed to be publiſhed j rhihighr 
« the author was afprehenſiwechat it would 
not.; Qn that atcaunt ie cui ies himſelß to 
generals. Itqsiplain, that; fall ofrveratibrr, 
Hand piereed with a grief whinhl h conceats 
in the: bottomrof his ſoul, he chooſes to 
tell Salluſt anwithing butowhit he tells 
him, If be ſpeaks to him ob Grape, T.mlins? 
Cato Pythagoras, Plato, Daraverntus; Pe“ 
75 ricles, Anaxaggras, & it is becaule: he 

dareg met ſpenk of what intereſta himimoſt. 
| * {1 Hofe-who cannot be ignorant are:redce? 

«, by\{eryitudepand- conſtraint to 'pedantry : 

6, witneſs: moſt. of the Greeks: who wrote 
6c under the Roman empire. Julian, as a 
4 private man or the Cæſar, lived in a 
* moſt dreadful conſtraint. This perhaps 
66 is one of the cauſes of that miſplaced 


„ erudition 


>. 
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«erudition Wa disfigures: many of bs 
works 111i - M1144: 5-616 A fy. 1 f OH 
.: He could, however, forego” eriidition 
hen he 7 pleaſed, as we may be convinced 
„ by reading his MaxrrRESs TO againſt tlie Em- 
4 peròr Conſtantius +. This work Has no- 
thing pedantic, but the being addreſſed Fo 
4, THEASDNATE AND PEOPLE or ATHENS, 
$*:;whom/:iJulian- treats | as he would have 
„ done the Athenians in the time of Mil- 
55, tiades, Atiſtides, and Themiſtocles. The 
6+. piece. is written.an a ſolid; noble, perſuaſive- 
„ manner, without declamation, without di- 
* greſſion, without a ſingle quotation, ven 
from Homer, and gives occaſion to preſume 
4,:that; the !faults which are juſtly blamed 
would, not have been found in the other 
“ Works of Julian, if he had only exereiſed 
4 his pen on happy ſubjects f. 490 
Along FRAGMENT Sof inſtruction was 
<, addreſſed by him, in quality of Sovereign 
Pontiff, to: a ee Prleſtt⸗ It ſtems at it 


49 A w% Add * 

4. This 98 is 3 by M. & la 3 but is 
trauflated itr tie following work. Lo 6 
+7}; Epiſb ad & P. Z. A. 74 5 IQ 210 , 

1 I have alſo tranſlated this Epiſtle. M. de la Bleterie 


, 


nal, omitted it from © motives of delicacy,” having inter- 


oven, almgſt the whole of it into his Life of Julian.“ 
n OxAr. Aur Erlsr. 
Julian 


996 
nen 


NI 


4 Jubausthere pretended to reduce Naganiſmn 
into a fyſtem and that the inſtruction was 
divided into two parts, xh firſt of ; which 
concerned, if;] may ſo expreſs my ſelf, the 
contained the rules of diſcipline- It is, in 
4; general, a valuable and a very honourable 
<;46ftimony to our religion, :as, on one ſide, 
iche reformer of Helleniſm thinks nothing 
Fumore proper to render it reſpectable than 
to borrow. if be could, from the Chriſtian 


$5 


$00. the other, he ſubſtitutes. to revealed 
facts ſome extravagant fables. He rejects 


6c 


66 


„what Moſes informs us of the: creation of 
, Adam, in order gravely to utter a theurgic 


tradition, according to which, Jupiter, 


in arranging the univerſe, let fall ſome 
drops of blood, and of that ſacred liquor 


formed mankind. In truth, religion 1s 
well avenged of its enemies by the very 


abſurdities u hich they prefer to its tenets; 


and ſending them firong delufion, they bull 
believe a lie. Such a one, who! ridicules 
the fable af Julian, if he does not believe 


our ſacred ſcriptures any more than Julian, 


admits, as to the origin of man, and a mul- 
14 1 Fa. A 


p R E F A c R. 


„ titude of other points, ſome hypotheſes, 


„ which; by being inveſted Frith a meta · 


4 phyſieal jargon, ate not leſs irrational than 
% his pretended tradition. In this ſame 


eee the author avows that he 
4e, would have rebuilt the temple of Jeru- 


— ſalem; and we are ſenſible of all the im- 
$5 portande of that avowal. The account of 
the rules which he preſcribes to his pontiffs 
eis copied from the idea of what the church 
e requires of her miniſters. On the ſubject 


< of publie entertainments, obſcene books, 


„and romances, of that ſenſeleſs philoſophy 
„% ,>which denies or calls in queſtion. ths ex- 
% iſtence of God, his providence, and the 
+, immortality of the ſoul, he explains him- 


<;4&lf in ſo ſtrong and Chriſtian a manner, 


% that nothing more would be wanting to 
% ruin him in the opinion of ſome perſons, 


4% if, the hatred which he expreſſes for the 
4. religion. itſelf, of which he has preſerved 


, thoſe remains, did not make him find fa- 
.+:your--1n- their ſight. Nevertheleſs, how 


<4,,uſeful ſoever this FRAGMENT. might be, 
46. my hand could not have A brd ih copy- 
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FF Whieh 0 Julia ute 


et ters apari(Þour inſpited wrers 197 *' 
158 Phe Böbrs AGAINST. n CERA N 
«Ri ENG ov LT which this prinee cbmpoſed 


dürtiig the long wintetmights}/" were ft 


ec: auler of Nhat unbellevers oppbſed th 
* htiftlänity, ànd eſpecially of the ohec- 


© fonts öf Celfus, Hiereeles, tand Porphyry: 
„ hGugh the work was walk and ĩmmetho- 
dical, the delicaey and àgreeableneſs of the 


40 "Byte, as well as the purple of the vyrho?, | 
gave! Ita gfeat reputation; The Pagans pre- 
«ferred it to every thing, and with their Ju- 
4 lian im their hands went forth td attack tlie 
4 kriſtians. Su perficial minds took, as uſual, 
rc vltticiſms for reaſons,” trite ſophiſtries for 
« incontrovertible arguments; and the fre- 
& quent quotations of ſeripture with whicli 
« the author paraded; as a proof that he was 
deeply verſed in ſacred literature, and that 
«© he had not ceaſed to believe! it withortt 
6c knowledge of the'cauſe: The Chriſtian? 
& diſtrafted by domeſtic controverſies ne? 
66 pleted to anſwef uit; for infidelity isual- 
geh 11 wig s aved gon too berry! var 
* Quitting thoſe „ blaſphemies,” I have extracted the 
uſcſul and inſtructive part of this F ot cords under the title 


of Tue Putics of a Prieſt. 
+ $, Cyrilli contra Fulian, libri X. 


„% ways 
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1M gainer by our diſputes. They had 
% a ſpęcious pretext. Origen, Euſebius of 
„% Cafarea; Methodius, and, Apollinarius had 
„ auſwared it before. But the ſimple were 
« ſcandaliſed; and not being able to diſcern 
* of themſelves whether the ſilence of one 
* of the parties concerned proceeded from 
weakneſs or cbiſtempt, were tempted to 
« -afthibe the victory to him wWho was the 
< laſt ſpeaker. About the year 400 Philip, 
„ of Side in Pamphylia, deacon of the 
* church of Conſtantinople, under St. Chry- 
fſoſtom, endeavoured to avenge the honour 
4 of religion. The anfwer of Philip is loſt ; 
, und the opinion, which Socrates gives of 
0 another work by the fame author, affords 
4 us no reaſon to regret it. At lengtli, fifty 
„ ſixty yearstafter the death of Julian, St. 
„% Cyril of Alexandria, though very inferior 
„to that prince in the art of writing, at- 
* tacked the expiting refuge of Paganiſm, 
* a¹ꝭꝰdeſtroyed it. Fhis father has preſerved 
us a part of the work which he refuted. 
+ Theſe paſſages are lets valuable to unbe- 
e levers than they perhaps imagine. They 
„will find there ſome very mortifying con- 
Volt. 1. 0 « feſfions. 
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PREFACE 


*- feſions *. Divines obſerve there ſame-urnts 


& ſuſpected teſtimonies of the antiquity: of 
«© ſome:tenets , of ſome cuſtoms and ex- 
„ preſſions. The refutation by St. Cyril, 


4 which: he dedicated to the Emperor Theo- 
« doſius the Younger, is learned, profound, 
deciſive againſt Julian and Paganiſm ; but 
the pæruſal of it would; be more agreeable, 
if his pen were as elegant as that of Julian. 
„ Beſides, St. Cyril wrote for readers who 


«were perſuaded that, if Paganiſm was falſe, 
„ Chriſtianity muſt neceſſarily be true. For 
this reaſon he applies himſelf leſs to anſwer 
directly the objections of Julian than to 


prove the weakneſs, or rather the nothing- 


4 neſs, of Paganiſm. This method, which 


* was then ſufficient, would not be ſo well 


adapted ta the neceſſities of our age, in 
which the ſame objections are unhappily 


4 too often repeated by men equally hoſtile 
<< to all religion. A direct refutation of 
theſe too famous dan wool: be an em- 


14 


| * rid. contr. Jul. . VI. 10. 


"+ Teid. l. X. Theſe W fre quoted in 2 Fie 4 
Julien, þ Pp. 244, 245. (4-1-5 97. 38 71 27 


+ ploytpne 
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to, . ployment, truly wor * of, a i r 
55 dixine *. „ l. ino om 1 
Sis uſeleſs here to mention 1 other 
« works; which have not reached us, I will 
% now. giye an n of thoſe which I 
0 tranllated?; HI uu ff 4 with 
„ Tas. ns 4 72 are ed reh 
Kahles maſter- piece of Julian. I expreſs 
„ muyſelf too freely, both as to his perſon 
and his writings, to be charged with that 
kind of idolatry which is too common in 


65, tranſlators, I venture therefore to ſay, that 


, profane antiquity does not afford any piece 
+ which is comparable to this for the merit 
<<, of the ſubject, and very few which ought 
eto be —— to it for the merit of the 
execution 

* A Reman 83 ai has: 4 had " 
« advantage to be a private man, a mind 
« filled, and perhaps a heart penetrated, with 
<,, great maxims of government, a philoſo- 
„ pher notwithſtanding. all impediments, 
born with much taſte and genius for rail 
e lery, ready to ſeiz the ridiculous, and never 


« letting it Kepa others, not even in 


* Mr, Gibbon is pleated to gall this * a range Centaur,” 
Vol. II. p. 3699. e ' 
7 — five Coven 


2 4 himſelf, 
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himſelf, knowing how to diſtinguilly thoſe 
light clouds which conſtitute the difference 
between the middling and the good, the 


excellent and the perfect. between qualities 


which are eſtimable and thoſe whieh are 


only brilliant, nouriſhed with the teuding 
of Plato and Ariſtotle, and ſpeaking their 
language like themſelves; aſſembles in one 
piege all the Emperors'who reigned before 


him for * wow oP aba four Hundred 


years. 


At is a e e in which the 


ſpeCtator! fees rapidly paſſing before his 


eyes, but without confuſion, thoſe maſters 


of the world defpoiled of their grandeur, 
and reduced to their vices and their virtues. 


By the aid of a ſimple and ingenious fiction, 


Julian makes thoſe who have diſhonoured 


the purple diſappear with ignominy; and 
among thoſe who deſerve to be placed 
in the number of ſovereigns he chooſes 
the moſt illuſtrious to make them contend 
for pre- eminence. Though he ſeems to 
leave the queſtion undetermined, it is ſuf- 


ficiently-clear that Marcus Aurelius is the 
hero of the piece; that Julian gives him 


the preference, and! means to announce to 


0 the 


cy WW os > 


PREFACE. 

IT therniverſe that he has taken that. Philo- 
« ſophical Emperor fon his gde! 
Such is, che, general plan pf lie Satire, 
or rather of the Judgment, ef TNA ns. 


Ido not think that in apy. worki-fe-fhort 


are to be found at onee ſo many characters 
+ and, manners, fo, much refigatnent.pnd ſo- 
„ lidity,, Jo much inftegKion; wakbput. the 
author ever afluming a dogmaticel tone, 
« ſo much wit and pleaſantry, wWirbout his 
"mY ever geaſing to inſtruct. In a Word, it 
5+; lens to me that Ins Casargs ought to 
th. undeceive, or at leaſt to embarraſs, thoſe 
ho haye voted an excluſive eſteem to the 
1 productions of ancient Greece. 


— = 


The work, however, is not exempt from 


« faults. -Not to mention fore. paWeries 


„that are either, frigid, or ſeem ſo to us, 


nor a few groundleſs and too ſevere ſen- 


tences which Julian pronounces gn certain 


4 Emperers, in whoſe memory no one at 
„ preſent is much intereſted, the. ye lefs un- 
_ 6 Juſt than indecent manner in which he 


6 treats: his uncle, Conſtantine the Great, is 


«6 nexcuſable, In ſpite of his inclination, | 


© not being able to avoid making him enter 


« into competition with the molt diftin- 


EY e puithed 


= 
Axv 
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„ guiſhed Emperors, he omits nothing that 


can ridieule and degrade iin. 


„ This viſible partiality, produced by his 


4 hatred of our religion, and by other cauſes 


:66:/Which I have taken care to develope in 


enthe retnarks, can injure only Julian. 


Neither his envenomed ſtrokes, nor thoſe 
of Zoſimus, will prevent Conſtantine 
from being regarded as a prince of ſupe- 


rior metit, and highly worthy of the title 


„ of Great; any more than the extravagant 


elogiums of the Greeks, who give him the 


title of “ equal to the apoſtles,” will 
ever perſuade us that all his actions were 
«' conformable to the ſanctity of the goſpel, 
of which he declared himſelf the pro- 


0 tector. Without diſſembling either his 
« faults or failings, I have detected the ca- 


„ lumnies by which a paſſionate enemy en- 


„ deavours to blacken him; and I have 
done it ſolely for the intereſt of the truth 


« of hiſtory; for J am far from thinking, 
« with this unjuſt cenſor, that the blows 


« aimed at Conſtantine can fall upon re- 


ligion. If he has the glory to be the in- 
+ ſtrument which God employed to reſcue 
it from oppreſſion, he is not, after all, 


6 either 


.. 


& « dither 1 Buber or pelle Wb tbe 
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« Etnpetors, and it ſpite of their efforts, 


eben Couſſantine embraced, it; it had ſo 
much prevalled, that he has been ſuſpected, 
tlioug 1 falſely, of having embractd it from 
dene 8 When we have the happineſs to 


profeſs" religion” ſo auguſt, ſo Mie... 


fixed on  mmoveable foundations, there 
would be Puſillahitnity, not to fay co. 
ardite; in thinking it dependent on, or 
reponſiblẽ for, the reputation of its firſt 
protectors. God, the ſupreme diſpoſer of all 
{ris Aud 4650 call things that are noi 
45 though they were, could, and yet he did 


not, have made Theodoſius have reigned 


before Conſtantine, and haye placed St. 
Lewis at the head f our Chriſtian kings. 
& 1 muſt obſerve, that in THE CxsARs.. 
is a. ſort of conttadiction. The author 
there ſuppoſes the Gods ſuch as the posts 


repreſent them, yet He often recurs to the 


ideas of the philoſophers. This is nat 


a fault peculiar to him. It cannot be in- 


ferred from hence that he meant to ridi- 
cule religion, nor that he was à free- 
thinker. He conſidered the fables of the 
58 as fictions, which being taken, lite - 
pits Cc 4 RE, rally 


$XVIU 
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rally . have diſhanoured the Deity: 
but perſuaded that they muſt e tumed 


into allegories, being a deift in ſpegulation 


to à certain point, but a luz pagan in 


« ptactice, he conformed to th, eſtabliſhed 


language. This mixture of; poetica and 


| philoſophical Paganiſm was pot-unuſpal, 
No one was hurt by it. We are jultly 
ſhocked, at it, and ſhauld be much, more 


ſo, if reading the ancients had not fas 


miliariſed us to ſuch abſurditieg. WA 


lt is more. than fixty years of / BH M, 
Spanheim, ſo well known in the republic 
of letters, . undertook to tranſlate, Tuz 


Cxs$ars into French. .. This learned fo: 


reigner was ungcquainted with the refins, 
ments of .qur language; and bis. verſion 
no more reſembles the original than a 
ſkeleton does. a human body . To the 


text he has added ſome. remarks, has ſup- 


ported his . remarks by . proofs, and en- 
riched them both with medals ; the Whole 
with ſo much es. that tlie wall 


An 1683. | 4 os 


+ In like manner, Mr. Gibbon ris this French Vers 


be” Gon * coarle, languid, , and correct,” „The Abbe de la 


65 


Bleterie,“ he adds, © has more happily expteſſed the 


« ſpirit, as well-as ſenſe, of tbe original, which he has illuſ- 


trated with ſome concile and curious notes.“ 
** „% work 


F 
L 
: 
- 


nnn 
<< nork af Julian is in a qmanner Joſt. in a 
cd of have fix hundred pages. It is 
4% a waſſerrpiece of typography, A treaſure 
* of angicht, literature ill-digeſted, and af 


nhmißmgtir erudition.... This book. is, ox- 


4 namental to libraries, but it. alarms... the 
1. generality gf readers, whom the. $gbz of 


so prolix a commentary. inſpires, at. Jeaſt 


#t;3vith indifference, fore a text. which, they 
41; lpppolo, requires ſo many illustrations. 
« Exery one is not: obliged. to know that 
5 agmmentators do not labour merely to 

«ge; the meaning of their author, 3. that 


2% 217 they often choaſe: him only for, an, .Qppor- 
tunity of. emptying, their common-place- 
„ books, aud that they are generally, as dif- 


«fuſe on, the moſt eaſy paſſages as they arc 
66, ite ug, ar even ſilent, on cal difficulties. 
« Tus Migoxocon * is a ſatire leſs; diver- 

6. +, fified, hut more {ingular, than Teg Cz84Rs. 
8 +, Julian, driven to extremities by the inha- 
* bitants af Antioch, inſtead of avenging 


1 bimielf, or of pardoning them, like a 


prince, undertakes to avenge himſelf like 
an author; and no author, I fancy, ever 
« conceived ſuch a project, of TORE: He 


x: — Miſopogon, foe Antiochus. 
“ pretends 


xxix 
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'« _—_ to turn his il. humour againſü Him- 


elf; he exaggerates his own imperfections, | 
«nd repreſenting 'the good qualities that be 
«& * may have as extravagances, he oppoſes them 
ws © to the vices of Antioch, which he ifonicalſy- 
is exhibits as virtues. Fenn. 
"Us lian draws himſelf more entre 
40 N that he really is, but he mut haye 5 
40 been very extraotdinary to draw) himſelf 
&« in ſuch 4 manner. If the work be defi- 
« Telit In dignity; it abounds with ſtrokes, | 


&« fallies, principles,” and' matiners: Genius 


«ſparkles throughout the. whole; but tlie | 


4 pleaſantry is too cauſtic and bitter. 1t 18 
45 the laugh of à man in a paſſion, whojadts 
the part of a philoſopher, and cannot fup- 


«© port it to the end. He leaves at laſt the 
4 jronical tone, to aſſume that of invective 
« and direct reproach; 1 think 1 may * 
ec affirm that this ſatire flowed from the pen 


« Of Julian in a fit of chagrin and anger, 


« aid that he employed no more time in 
0 N it than was neceſſary to write 
« jt, But ſuch as it is, it is an'wnique, and 


* ws having read it we cannot be {uf- 
% ficiently acquainted with Julian, * 


« A FABLE, 


— U—— — ã— — 
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« A FARBE, Which I have taken from 


« the diſcourſe ts the Cynic” Heraclius; wall 
6 I doubt not be read with pleaſure. Julian, | 


4 in order to give him the model of an 


«inſtructive and religious fable, deſcribes, 


« in an allegorical fiction, but which it is 
«« impoſſible to miſtake, the misfortunes of 


« his family, the' dangers Which he incurred 
% in his childhood, his Tyſtent” in religion 
& and govetnificht. Though it bud wrt 
„ it is an excellent piece of R 

4 The letters of celebrated tien are ge- Far 
66 'nerally* the moſt curious parts of their 
_ writings: Many of the EptsTLES T of 


4 Julian diſplay his mind, his genius, his 


4 ideas On goverment and religion”; others 
6c throw light on hiſtory, ſacred kndprofane; 
«and there are ſome billets which prove 
{that he was very capable” of ſucceeding in 
«©: the laconic ſtyle. Among his Epiſtles are 


«. {ome of his laws. Two or three more I 

« have taken from the Theodoſian Code. 

« No Emperor made ſo many laws in fo 

1 erk a weise; Aan * which re- 
* . 


* Ex Over: VII. 

+ Epiſtolæ. Of the LXXI. Epiſtles, thoſe to Thewiſtivs, 
Conſtantius, and the Athenians, included ; M, de la Bleterie 
has trapflated only XLVII, 


« gard 


xxx 
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« gard Chriſtianity, his are eſteemed by the | 


« lawyers ; but unfortunately the Codes of 
66 Theodohus and. Juſtinian ſcarce ever give 
« more thap the enacting part of the haus, 
* and not the preamble, in which the Sehius 


* and eloguenee of the W Werft du 
40 played. e „ 
% I have inferred in its 8 Th Reihe Ee 
70 22. Tuxxisrius “, Wbieh the pes 
4 fat a treatiſe 3 in the 5 of an Epiſtls, in 
« which, the author, ſeeing the rocks that 
44 ſurround the throne, expreſſeg his anxietios 
% and: apprehenſions, lays: down excellent 
„ maxims concerning the duties of à fpve- 


t reign, and: acknowleges his incapacity, with 
« A. modeſty highly laudable, if it be ſincere. 


We perceive in this work a ſtrain of de- 


clamation, and ſomewhat rather vagus. 
It were to be wiſhed that the author Had 


1 applied a little more the principles Which 
he draws: from Ariſtotle. and Plato, But 
«+ it ſhould be conſidered that Julian, when 
% he compoſed this treatiſe, had juſt been 
« declared Cæſar by Conſtantius, and that 
* this new dignity had only inereaſed his 


* Epiſtola ad Themiftium, 
„ ſlavery, 


r— > 


I 
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« flayety. The piece is free enough for the 
time when it was written. Julian ven- 
« tures to ſpeak there as if he were inde- 
6 pendent, or at lealt.; as if he would one day 
W 2 

With a well. an dale the learu- 
al writer adds, & Though the public is 
ce prejudiced againſt notes, and regards them 
« as. ſuperfluities, whick only ſerve to eu- 
«6 latge the volumes, 1 venture, however, to 
10, intreat them to caſt their eyes on mine. 


oY They are extremely laboured, and, I pre- 


6s ſame, nothing will be found in them, uſe- 
40 Jeſs or trifling. I have entered into gratn- 
matical diſcuffons only when I thought 
15 them 1 important, and to ſhew that I could 
. tire the reader by that kind of erudition 


2 as" well as others. If ſome ſhould think 


that! ſtop too often to parr y the weak 
mY thruſts that Julian makes at Chriſtianity, 
i] will own, that, writing in a Chriſtian 
% nation, I am aſhamed to be obliged to re- 
dLfute what deſerves only contempt. But as 
« for thoſe who ſhall think theſe precautions 
66 exceflive, I beg them to examine whether 
ce they do not contribute to make them ne- 


1 7 I 11 1 Ki as ce cetlary. 
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PP RB F AG E 
6 ceſſary. Jam become a | Fool in g/oryings. Ye 


« have compelled me x Tas pg, Ren f 


The comment indeed of this lcarngd 4. 
reigner is frequently ſuperior to the text; 
and the whole is ſuch a fund of critical, 
hiſtorical, and Chriſtian knowledge, that it 
cannot but be acceptable to an Engliſh reader. 
I muſt add, that I.am alſo much indebted 
to the elegant 0 am ſorry I cannot ſay, un- 
exceptionable) H. Hor y of the Decline and Fall 


of the Roman empire, as will appear by the 


frequent quotations, from that work in the 


notes. The Epiſtles of Libanius to Juli 
Which are alſo inſerted, and two Monodi: 


on ſubjects mentioned in theſe works, Will 


give ſome idea of the ſtyle of that ſophiſt, -. 


Beſides the Hitory of Fovian, an abſtract 
of an Eflay, by the Abbe de la Bleterie, — on 
T the rank and power of the Roman Em- 
4 perors in the Senate, which has not, to 
my knowledge, appeared i in Engliſh, is an- 


nexed. ae e 
chriſ. Church, : 
Canterbury, 783. J. Dunconne, 


The following ſhort Rho and Palien ree | 
of Julian may ſerve to illuſtrate the ſtor 
events occaſionally mentioned in his writings, 


he Preface a PHyiſtoire de Jovien, p. x. —IXIII. 
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IA vrus Cx. auprus Jerk er born at A 2 
Fe Conkanäierle His mother, Bailina, Nor. 6. 
bid A few months after. 

His father, Julius Conſtantius, and moſt 537. 
Is of his relations, were maſficred by order of 


55 the Emperor ( Conſtantius. His half-brother! 

2; Gallus, is baniſhed into Ionia; and he is ſent 

of to Nicomedia, where he is educated a Chiiſ- 

G tian by the biſhop Euſebius, and officiates as 

F à lecturer in the church. He 1 is put under 

0 the tuition of Mardonius, an eunuch, t. 

g He is taken from ſchool; 66d" eonftded fr 345. 
FT years with Gallus in a caſtle in Cappadocia? | * 

| Gallus is created Clary and oe art JE de 1 
55 at t Antioch. | | £1910) daha. * 
. e Julian 


| xxxvi A NN A Ls Fe 
A. PD. julian viſits Edefius at Pergamus, and is 
| | perverted to-Paganiſm by Wome. who ini- 
| tiates him at Epheſus. # N 
He is ſent to complete his education at Con- 
| ſtautinople under Ecebolus and Nicocles, 
354. Pee. Gallus is de priyed of the purple, and put to 
death in Dalmatia. Julian is conveyed to tlie 
court of Milan. | 
355- May. He is ſent to ſtudy at Athens, Chae we is 
| initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries. 
oft. le is recalled to Milan. ; 
Nov. 6. He is declared Cæſar, and ſoon after mar- 
ries his couſin Helena, ſiſter to Conſtantius. 


Writes bis Iſt ien n Conſtaß- 
tius. 240) i: 
Dec. +, Sets out for Gaul with 350 oldies, Win- 
| ters at Vienne, and there. probably ene 
his Epiſtle to Themiſtius. Ee 
336 Jan. 1. Enters on, bis tit confulſhip oath Gags 
wanting (the vlurth).— Writes 2 . Ne- 
gyric on that prince. 
June 24. Arrives at Autun. Twice ans the Ales 
mauni, and retakes Cologne. | 
Winters at Sens, where he 8 a, at- 
| rack of; the enemm. es 


Ss 


357Jan. 1. Enters on his 11d conſul, with @on- 
| Rantiv Oy ck EF MT 


| Defeats 


its 


Ink LiIrE or JULIAN. 


Defeats the Alemanni at D takes A. D. 
their king, Cnodomar, priſoner, &c. 
Paſſes the Rhine at Mentz. 


1 


Baubadues the Franks, Winters at Paris. Dee. 


Defeats the Salians and Chamavians. Paſſes 338. July. 
the Rhine again. Two kings of the Ale- 


mahni ſurrender and ſue for peace. Winters 


at Paris. Writes his conſolatory oration on 


the departure of Salluſt. 


Paſſes the Rhine a third time, 8 ſix 359 
kings, who diſputed his paſſage, and 1 


20, ooo 5 — the W cities 


? e e 
Winters again at dans, ne Lapiius 
to Britain, to repulſe the Scots and Picts. 
Enters on his 111d n with: * | 
1— N.). „ een 2. 
The flower of the Galhe army W or- April. 
dered by Conſtantius to march into the Eaſt, 
they mutiny at War wo JIE n 
1 
He paſſes the Rhine A ah time Bona) July. 
a ſubdues the 1 ns 3 a 


Pagan. | * 1 
Winters at Vienne, diet he: . his 98. 


fifth anniverſary, Nov. 6, 361. Loſes his wife. 


Paſſes the Rhine a fifth time, and again 
defeats and reduces the Alemanni, 


Vor. I. 0 Marches 


XXXVII 


357. Aug. 
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[ AP - Marches againſt Conſtantius, and ſeizes the 
5 pa of Si! t : 
1 | Writes from Sirmium and Naiſlus to 
Athens, and the other cities of Greece. 

| Nov. 3. 1 Conſtantius died at 58e ee in W 
[ jor . 

I Dec. 11. Julian enters Conſtantinople "EP e 
the Pagan worſhip, Winters es and 
k writes the Cæſars. 


x 11 65 Leaves Conſtantinople. In nis way, viſits 

| ' the temple of Cybele at Peſſinus in Phrygia, 
where he writes his vth oration. | 

; June. Arrives at Antioch, where he wintets. 

I Dec. Compoſes his books again * Chriſtian 
religion. 

1267 Enters on his 1vth and la confulthip, with 
Salluſt, præfect of Gaul. Attempts in vain 
to rebuild the temple of: Jeruſalem. „ 

Mrites the Miſopog enn 
b 13. Leaves. Antioch, and marches: inge the 
Perſians, joining his army at Hierapolis, 
where he paſſes the Euphrates. 
r, Paſſes the Chaboras, and ne Perſian 
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þ territories. 
| Beſieges and takes by aſſault Periſabar a 
| Maogamalcha in ning 


+ 11 ſays, Oct. z. But Taatias, Socrates Carena, 
85 Alex. Chypnieje.ynd others, ſay as n = 
"Tranſports 
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| terred at Tarſus in Ctheia, 


THE Lies or JULIAN. XXXIX 


Tranſports his fleet from the Euphrates to A. D. 
the Tigris. | 328 
Forces the paſſage of the Tigris, but, unable June. | 
to reduce Cteſiphon, and deceived by a Per- 
ſian deſerter, burns his fleet and magazines, 
and advances into the inland country, where 
he is ſeverely diſtreſſed by famine. | 
- Retreats towards the Tigris. FEA | 
Repulſes the Perſians at Maronga. $3. 
. Receives. a mortal wound in a ſkirmiſh, of 925 
which he died in the N 1888 ed 
5 
His remains, by his own deſire, were in- 
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* E arts of Tonia has afforded 
me great joy, having diſpelled the concern 
and indignation that I felt at a former report. 


What that was I will inform you. I heard that 
x you 
* Gallus was the elder brother of Julian, by a different 
mother, and having with him been ſecreted from the 
murderers of their relations in 337, they were baniſhed 
by the Emperor Conſtantius into Ionia, from whence, in 
345, they were conveyed to the caſtle of Macellum in Cap- 


padocia, There they were not only educated Chriſtians, 


but officiated as lecturers in the church of Nicomedia. 

Six years after, viz, on March 5, 351, Gallus was declared 

Cæſar by Conſtantius, and married to his ſiſter Con- 

ſtantina. He then went to Antioch, to preſide, with 

a delegated authority, over the three great dioceſes of the- 

Eaſtern Præfecture, apd from that ciry this Epiſtle was 
B 


Vor. I, probably 


A. D. 
3510r 35%. 
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EPISTLE FROM GALLUS 


you had departed from your former religion tranſ- 
mitted to you by your anceſtor 2, and, hurried 
away by mad and wicked advice, had embraced a 
vain ſuperſtition. How did I grieve at this infor- 
mation! For as I conſider your good actions, when- 
ever they are celebrated, as advantageous to my- 
ſelf, ſo I eſteem your bad deeds (which Heaven 
avert !) as much or more detrimental. But the 
anxiety which this intelligence gave me, has been 


removed by the arrival of our father EÆtius *, as 
he 


probably written, Julian being then in Ionia, whither 
Gallus had diſpatched Etius to ſtrengthen him in the 
Chriſtian Faith. Conſtantius, in the mean time, was march- 
ing towards the Weſt. The ſubſequent imprudence of 
Gallus, and his fatal cataſtrophe in 354, are related by 
Julian in his Epiſtle to the Athenians, - 


+ The learned F. Petau ſuppoſes this Epiſtle to be 
ſpurious, without aſſigning a reafon. Meſfts de Tillemont 
and Spanheim think it genuine, In fact, we find nothing 
in it which does not * with what we know from other 
hands. La BTETERIE. 


+ Gallus had ſome reaſon to fuſpect the ſeeret apoſtacy 
of Julian, and, in a letter to him, which may be received 
as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of 
their anceſtors ; an argument, which, as it ſhould ſeem; was 
Not yet perfectly ripe. GIBBON. 


The grandfather of Gallus and Julian, Conſtantius 
Chlorus, - the father of Conſtantine the Great and Julius 
Conſtantius, had been very favourable to the Chriſtians, 
and perhaps was a Chriſtian in his heart, Nothing more 
is neceſſary to authoriſe, in ſome degree, the expreſſion 
uſed by Gallus, his grandſon. IF La BLETERI1E, 


This conſtruction, it muſt be owned, is rather forced. 
* Etius, a Syrian by birth, a brafier, a goldſmith, an 
empiric, having ſtudied the categories of Ariſtotle, ſet up 


for a divine, He carried the principles of Arianiſm as far 
| at 


TO JULIAN. 


he aſſures me, on the contrary, to my great joy, 


that you are zealouſly employed in houſes of 


prayer , and can hardly be removed from the 
tombs of the martyrs, but are totally attached to 


our worſhip. I muſt apply to you that expreſſion 
of Homer: © Be this your aim .“ Continue thus 


as they would go; and, reviving the e of Arius, 
he plainly taught that the Word was only a creature, 
This occafioned his being ſtyled The Atheiſt, not only by 
the Catholics, but even by the moderate Arians. Leontius, 
biſhop of Antioch, did not ſeruple to ordain him a deacon 
and Gallus took him for his oracle in divinity. Etius was 
the dupe of Julian, who carried his diflimulation fo far as 
to embrace a monaſtic life, 
pocriſy as if it were an innocent ſtratagem. Though 
4% Julian,“ ſays he, had changed his religion, he till 
„ profeſſed the ſame, not being allowed to diſcover his 
„ real ſentiments. This was the reverſe of the fable of 
« AÆſop. The lion borrowed the ſkin of a vile animal. 
„%% Julian knew the better part, but he acted outwardly the 
4% ſafeſt,” Liban. Orat. Parent. We ſee that the pane- 
gyriſt was no more ſcrupulous than the hero on the article 
of ſincerity, even in the affair of religion. 13:4. 

The death of Gallus was followed by the exile of Ætius. 
But he was recalled by Julian, See an Epiſtle from him to 


that prelate (as he was afterwards) the XXXIſt. 


+ Trobase os Gn tg cies evyur, In the Latin tranſlation 
it is, Te in domibus fludios? verſari. © That you are 


ſtudiouſiy employed in houſes ;” whieh, by omitting pre- 


cum (eu conveys no meaning. 
t Ban? wrwe Sic jaculare. Iliad. VIII. 282. 
Thus, always thus, thy early worth be try'd. Pope, 340. 


Theſe are the words of Agamemnon to Teucer, who was 
ſhooting his arrows with fucceſs againſt the Trojans. It 
ſhould be remarked that the Greeks, and thoſe who ſpoke 
Greek, whether Pagans or Chriſtians, quoted Homer on 
every occaſion, and made continual alluſions to ſome 
paſſages of this poet. The Pagans, and Julian in par- 
ticular, had the ſame reſpect for Homer that we have for 
the canonical books, La BLETERIE, 
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EPISTLE FROM GALLUS. 


to delight all who love you, remembering that no- 
thing is preferable to religion. For the perfection 
of virtue inſtructs us to deteſt the fallacy of falſe- 
hood, and to adhere to truth ; which is principally 
apparent in piety towards God. But a plurality of 
Gods is productive of endleſs diſſenſions and un- 
certainty. One only Deity by his ſole power go- 
verns the univerſe *, not, like the ſons of Saturn, 
by lot and partition, but becauſe he is ſelf-created 
and has almighty power, not acquired by force, 
but exiſting before all things. This is the true 
God, and to him all worſhip is due. Farewell. 


JULIAN CSAR TO THE Pr1LoOSOPHER © 
THEMISTIUsS . 


Earneſtly wiſh to realiſe the expectations, which, 
you ſay, you have formed of me. But in this 
I fear I ſhall fail, as you promiſe much more for 


me than you ought to others, and eſpecially to your- 


ſelf, 


* We read in the text, To J. j2v0% Toy 8Yk UTBgyer on Bam 
ru Tay, Which gives no meaning. I think that we ſhould 
read ovy © vzzgyw. Gallus will then ſpeak like an Arian, 
like a faithful diſciple of Ætius. The Chriſtianity both of 
Julian and Gallus was in all appearance only Arianiſm. 

La BLETERIE, 

+ This philoſophical Epiſtle © on the dangers of ſovereign 
power“ was written ſoon after Conſtantius had raiſed Julian 
to the dignity of Cæſar. It muſt not be forgotten that 
this was not only a deſignation to the empire, but alſo an 
actual 
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EPISTLE TO THEMISTIUS. 


ſelf. For long ago, on my ſuppofing a compe- 
tition between myſelf with Alexander and Marcus 
{Aurelius}, I was wonderfully fearful and appre- 
henſive of falling far ſhort of the fortitude of the 
firſt, and of not making the leaſt approach to the 
perfect virtue of the other. On theſe conſide- 
rations, an idle life ſeemed to me moſt defirable ; 
and recollecting with pleaſure the Attic fables, I 
wiſhed to fing them to my friends, as porters in 
the ſtreets thus alleviate the weight of their bur- 


actual aſſociation in a conſiderable part of the imperial 
power. The Greeks gave the Cæſar the title of Bxomm 
Rorigos, or even, as they did the Emperor, fimply that of 
Paomw;, I ſhall preſently mention why I cannot adopt the 
conjecture of F. Petau, who imagines that Julian compoſed 
this treatiſe when the death of Conſtantius had made him 
maſter of the empire. And I ſhall examine, in the ſequel, 
whether the Themiſtius, to whom Julian writes, be the 
ſame whoſe works we have. La BLETERIE. 

Philoſophy had inſtructed Julian to compare the advan- 
tages of action and retirement; but the elevation of his 
birth, and the accidents of his life, never allowed him the 
freedom of choice, He might perhaps ſincerely have pre- 
ferred the groves of the Academy, and the ſociety of 
Athens; but he was conſtrained at firſt by the will, and 
afterwards by the juſtice, of Conſtantius, to expoſe his 
perſon and fame to the dangers of Imperial greatneſs ; and 
to make himſelf accountable to the world, and to poſterity, 
for the happineſs of millions, 

Julian himſelf has expreſſed theſe philoſophical ideas 
with much eloquence, and ſome affectation, in a very 
elaborate Epiſtle to Themiſtius. The Abbe de la Bleterie, 
who has given an elegant tranſlation, is inclined to believe, 
that it was the celebrated Themiſtius whoie Orations are 
ſtill extant, GIBBON. 


Petau ſtyles this, ** not an Oration, but an Epiſtle ;” but 
e becauſe it is longer than an epiſtle,” he places it among 
the Orations. 
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EPISTLE TO THE MIS TIVUs. 


thens. But you, by your late epiſtle, have aug- 
mented my fears, and have propoſed to me a much 
more arduous contention, by ſaying, that God 


has placed me in the ſame ſituation that Hercules 


and Bacchus were placed of old, who at the ſame 
time philoſophiſed and reigned, and freed almoſt 
the whole earth and ſea from the vices with 
which they were overwhelmed. You alſo adviſe 
me, baniſhing the thoughts of ſloth and idleneſs, 
to conſider how I ſhall act with propriety in this 


' ſuppoſed contention, Vou then mention all the 


legiſlators, Solon *, Pittacus , Lycurgus ; and 
you add, that the world may reaſonably form 
greater expectations of me than it did of them. 
On reading this paſſage I was ſtruck with aſto- 
niſhment, knowing that you think it by no means 
allowable to flatter or falſify; and as to myſelf, 
being conſcious of no ſuperior talents, either na- 
tural or acquired, except my love of philoſophy, 
Of the calamities, which have hitherto rendered 
this love imperfect, I ſay nothing. I knew not 
therefore what conſtruction to put on theſe ex- 
preſſions, till this was ſuggeſted to me by Heaven, 
that you meant by thus praiſing to exhort me, 
and to diſplay the magnitude of thoſe trials to 
which every ruler muſt neceſſarily be expoſed, 


* One of the wiſe men of Greece, the lawgiver of 
Athens. See Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, 
+ Another of the wiſe men, contemporary with Creoſus, 
a philoſopher of Mitylene. Some of his precepts are pre- 
ſerved in Auſonius de Sapientia. | 

t The lawgiver of Sparta. See Juſtin and Plutarch. 


But 
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But this is rather a diſcouragement than a recom- 
mendation of ſuch a ſtate. 

Suppoſe that a man navigating your ſtrait , and 
that not with eaſe or expedition, ſhould be told 
by one skilled in divination, that he ſhould tra- 
verſe the Agean, and afterwards the Ionian ſea, 
and at laſt the main ocean. Here,” the prophet 
ſhould ſay, © you ſee towns and harbours, but 
* there you ſhall diſcern neither watch-tower, nor 
* rock, happy if you diſcover ſome ſhip at a diſtance, 
* and can hail the crew. You ſhall often pray to 
* God for a ſafe return to land, even were your 


e life immediately to end; ſatisfied, if after having 


* reached the haven, and reſtored your ſhip to the 
« owners, and the mariners to their families, you 
* might commit your body to your native earth +.” 
This might happen, but that it would muſt till the 


laſt moment remain uncertain. Do you think, that, 


after having heard this, ſuch a man would even 
chooſe to dwell in a ſea-port town? or rather, bidding 
adien to riches and the prefits attendant on com- 
merce, to his domeſtic connect ions, to foreign friend- 
ſhips, and to the ſuryey of diſtant cities and coun- 


* Tt is difficult to conjecture what ſtrait he means, I 


ſuſpect it, however, to be the Boſphorus, and that The- 


miſtius was then at Conſtantinople. .  PETAV. 
If I were ſure that this Epiſtle was addreſſed to the 

celebrated Themiſtius, I ſhould affirm, that this ſtrait was 

that of Conſtantinople, La BLETERIE, 
+ The ancients thought drowning the moſt diſhonour. 


able of deaths. Hence thoſe paſſionate exclamations, under 


ſuch an apprehenſion of Achilles in the Iliad, and Aneas 
in the Æneid. ; 
| B 4 tries, 
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tries, would he not think the advice of the ſon of 
Neocles *, © Live privately,” the wiſeſt that could 
be given ? | 

Ot this you ſeem ſo apprehenſive, that you en- 
deavour, by reproaching Epicurus, to prejudice me 
againſt him, and to cradicate that opinion. Theſe 
are your words; “ that he, a man of no buſineſs, 
„ ſhould praiſe idleneſs, and thoſe Peripatetic 
« diſputations, might well be expected.“ But 
that Epicurus was in this miſtaken, I have been 
long and am firmly perſuaded. Whether indeed it is 
proper to urge any one to public adminiſtration, 
who is naturally unqualiſied and of mean abilities, 
may deſerve farther enquiry. For even Socrates 
is ſaid to have withdraws many from the forum 


Who ſeemed not calculated for it; and he en- 


deavoured, in particular, as Xenophon relates, 
to diſſuade Glaucon, and the ſon of Clinias +, but 
could not reſtrain the impetuoſity of that youth. 
Shall we then compell thofe who are conſcious 
of their own deficiencies, and urge them to be con- 
fident in ſuch undertakings as depend not fo much 
on virtue and a right diſpoſition, as on fortune, 
who governs all things, and often forces us to 
follow her direction? Chrytippus I in other things 
X ſeemed 


* Epicurus, 
+ Alcibiades. 
+ Chryfppns is ſtyled, by Cicero - the moſt ſubtle inter- 
s preter of the Stajc dreams, and the ſupport of the Por- 
6 tico.“ His chief ſtudy was logic, which he carried to a tri- 
fling degree of ſubtlety, Of his works, which filled 305 
fea volumes, 
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ſeemed wiſe, and was juſtly ſo eſteemed; but 
his ignorance of fortune and chance, and other 
like cauſes, which happen independently of our 
actions, is not eafily reconcileable with what time 
has evidently taught us by many examples. For 
in what particular ſhall we ſtyle Cato *, or Dion 


Siculus +, happy? Perhaps for their diſregard of 


death, but certainly not for their leaving the 
works in which they at firſt engaged imperfect, 


works to which they had diligently attended, and for 


which they would willingly have ſuffered the ſe- 
vereſt calamities, When diſappointed, they behaved, 


it is ſaid, with moderation, not repining at fortune, 
and derived no ſmall conſolation from virtue; but they 


could by no means be ſtyled happy, having failed 
in their greateſt undertakings, unleſs in the ſenſe 
of rhe Stoics. To which it may be ' anſwered, 


that to be praiſed and to be happy are not the, 


ſame thing; and if all creatures naturally deſire 


volumes, ſome titles only remain. He died about 200 years 
before the Chriſtian æra, and was honoured by the Athe- 
nians with a ſtatue in the Ceramicus. His death is ſaid 
to have been occaſioned by an immoderate fit of laughter 
at ſeeing an aſs eat figs. Chryſippus deſired the aſs might 
have a glaſs of wine to waſh them down, and was ſo di- 
verted with his own conceit, that it coſt him his life. - He 
is ſaid to have been a very copious and learned writer, but 
obſcure and immoral ; though one would be inclined to 
think, from the reſpect with which he is mentioned by 
Epieterus, that this latter accuſation is groundleſs. 
7 Mrs, CARTER, 

* Of Utica, 

+ A nobleman of Syracuſe, attached to Plato, by qboſe 
counſel he freed his country from the tyranny of Dionyſius. 
He was afterwards aſſaſſinated by one of his friends. 
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happineſs, it is better for us to be declared 
happy than to be. praiſed for virtue. Subſt an- 
tial happineſs by no means depends on fortune. 
Thoſe who are engaged in government cannot 
indeed breathe, as the ſaying is, without her * * * 
+ as if philoſophy could form a general, and place 
him above the reach of chance, like the pure, in- 
corpareal, and intelligent world of ideas, whether 
they are produced in reality, or formed falſly. He 
indeed who is, according to Diogenes, 

Of city, country, houſe depriv'd, 2 
has nothing more to loſe. But how can one whom 
cuſtom. has called forth, and as ee the firſt of 
writers, ſays, 

— Who mighty nations — 5 

Directs in council, and in war, preſides , 
conſiſtently place himſelf out of the reach of 
fortune? And if he be really ſubject to it, with 
What conſideration and prudence muſt he act, fo as 


+ Before this paſſage we have placed aſtericks, as ſome- 
thing here is wanting. But in our MSS a fragment was 
inſerted of another epiſtle, which, if I miſtake not, Julian 
wrote to Arſacius, a High Prieſt, in which he gave ſome 
directions relating to religion and the worſhip of the 
gods. This we have extracted, and publiſhed ſeparately, 
in another place; but what follows ſeems addreſſed to 
Themiſtius. PETAU. 

The aboye-mentioned.Fragment of an oration, or epiſtle, 
(fo ſtyled) is characteriſed in the preface, and that un- 


objectible part of it, which contains The Duties of a 


« Prieſt,” is detached and inſerted, under that title, among 
theſe ! Select Works.“ 


Zlliad, II. 25, Pope, 27. 
to 
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to ſuſtain with equanimity, like a ſage pilot, the 
ſtorms that aſſail him on every ſide? 


If admiration be due to thoſe who withſtand 


her attacks with fortitude, much more is it de- 


ſerved by thoſe who receive her favours with 
moderation. By them the greateſt of kings, the 
conqueror of Aſia, was ſubdued, as in cruelty and 
inſolence he far ſurpaſſed Darius and Xerxes, after 
he had conquered their dominions. By theſe weapons 
the Perſians, Macedonians, Athenians, Syracuſans, 
the Lacedemonian magiſtrates, the Roman gene- 
rals, and, laſily, many emperors, were attacked and 


totally deſtroyed. It would be endleſs: to enume- 


rate all who haye fallen a prey to wealth, fucceſs, and 
luxury. And why ſhould I mention thoſe, who, 
overwhelmed by misfortunes, from freemen have 
become flaves, from noble mean, and from ſplendid 


abject? Would to Heayen, that human life, 


afforded no ſuch inſtances ! But ſuch there have 
been, and ſuch there always will be, as long as 
the world exiſts. | 

But that I may not ſeem ſingular in chioking that 
Fortune has the chief ſway in human affairs, ] 
refer you, intelligent as you are and my inſtructor, 
to Plato, in his admirable book on Laws; and to 
convince you that I have not weakly imbibed this 
idea, I will tranſcribe the paſſage “: * God, and, with 


God, 


* All this paſſage is taken from the fourth book of Plato 
de Legibus, which, in ſome places, we have corrected from 


Plato 
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“ God, Fortune, or Opportunity, govern all things 
« human, but a third muſt be annexed ; Art muſt 
ee attend them, as an aſſociate.“ He then pro- 
ceeds to ſhew, that every king, every ſovereign 
artificer of great actions, ſnould be a kind of King- 
God. “ Saturn,” he ſays, © knowing (as we have 
ce before obſerved) that human nature is not of it- 
& ſelf capable of governing mankind with ſupreme 
% power and abſolute: authority, without giving 
% way to inſolence and injuſtice, then “ placed at 
«© the head of our ſtates, as kings and magiſtrates, 
“ not men, but genii- of a divine and more ex- 
«* cellent nature; as we act with regard to our 
© flocks and herds. For we never make an ox 
&© the ſuper-intendant of oxen, nor a goat of 
goats; but they are governed by us, a ſupe- 
„ rior race. In like manner 9, the God, being 
% a lover of mankind, has ſer over us a race of 
* ſuperior beings, who, with great eaſe both to 
© themſelves apd us, undertake the care of us, 
© and, diſpenſing peace, innocence ], and juſtice, 


Plato himſelf, Others, which Julian ſeems to have ex- 
preſſed differently, we have remarked in the margin. 
$131 PETAU. 

Petavius obſerves, that ** this paſſage is taken from the 
*« fourth book de Legibus ;” but either Julian quoted from 
memory, or his MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon 
opens the Cyropzdia with a ſimilar reflection. GI8BON, 

The yariations, which are ſpecified in the notes, are few 
and immaterial, being chiefly verbal, 

* The word ors (** then”) is not in Plato, 

+ Apa» a kind of expletive, occurs here in Plato, 

t Kai rubecicey xas after , and freedom and plenty“), is 
added in Plato, 


& preſer ve 
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© preſerve mankind in tranquillity and happineſs. 
C And this is agreeable to truth and reaſon; for 
&© thoſe ſtates *® which are governed, not by a God 
* but by ſome mortal, have no ceſſation from evils 
« and oppreſſions. We ſhould therefore exert our 
** utmoſt efforts to imitate the life that was led in 
« the reign of Saturn, and, with as much immor- 
* tality as we have remaining, to govern, by his 
directions, both in public and private, our fami- 
« lies and our ſtates, conſidering + the law as the 
« application of the divine mind. But whether 
one man, or a few, or a number of people g, 
« govern any ſtate, if their minds are enflayed by 
* pleaſure, and through a deſire F of indulging it 
« they trample on the laws, there is no chance 
© of ſafety.” 

I have tranſcribed this whole paſſage of Plato 
on purpoſe to prevent your ſurmiſing, that I 
quote the words of the ancients fraudulently or 
erroneouſly, and without regard to the connection. 
But what ſays this paſſage really on the ſubje ? 
You ſee, that, though a prince be by nature hu- 
may, he ſhould, in his conduct, be a divine and 
ſuperior being, and entirely baniſh from his 


* There is alſo a ſmall difference here; «ow» Tokeww» and 
* in Julian, WG 000Y OY TONEWY and apy et in Plato. 

+ Oroualorra; in Julian, eroruaguta; in Plato. 

t In other words, and nearer to the original, a mo- 
&« narchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy,” 

8 There follows in Plato yανε It e. ann? awyru nas 


A A HONG voonmual Euveynwerny pte. de, *. T. a, Which Julian | 


perhaps, for the ſake of brevity, omitted, Px rau. 
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ſoul every thing chat is mortal and brutiſh, exe 

what muſt neceſſatily remain for corporealfuſes. 15 
ay one, reflecting on this, ſhould” dread being en- 
gaged in ſuch a ſtate of life would you rather re- 
commend to him the Epicurea tranquillity, the 
- gardens and ſuburbs of Athens, and the myrtles and 
; cottage of Socrates ? But I never preferred them to 
.toils and dangers *. Theſe labours 1 would wil- 
lingly recount to you, and the hazards to which I 
was expoſed from my friends and relations, Wen 
| el, was firſt inſtructed by your precepts, were you 
not well acquainted with them. To my conduct 
in Jonia, in oppoſition to one who was my relation 
by birth, but much nearer by friendſhip, and in 
favour of a man who was a foreigner, and little 
"Known ro me, you are alſo no ſtranger. Did::I 
noe" go abroad for the ſake of my friends? In be- 
"Ralf of Carterius, [ need not tell you, I went un- 
bolictted, and intreated the aſſiſtance of my friend 
Araxius +. On account of the effects of the ex- 
cellent Areta, and the injuries which ſhe had ſuf⸗ 
fered from her neighbours, did I not travel twice 
Vithin two months into Phrygia, though my body 


be facts which Julian produces to prove that he ne- 
ver wanted courage fully convince me that this Epiſtle was 
prior to his reſidence in the Gaulz, How many marks of 
firmneſs, how many valiant deeds, might he not have 
alleged, if it had been written after he was proclaimed 
Auguſtus ? St wh, La BLETERIE. 
He might probably compoſe | ;* at Vienne, where he pu” 
ſed the winter after his' being appointed Cæſar. | 
Ammianus mentions Araxius towards the end of b.xxv1, 
"ahi relates,” that, un eſpouſed the party of Procopius, 
when he was killed he wis baniffred to an ifland, and 
afterwards ſet at liberty. Per AU. 


4 Was 
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was infirm in conſequence of a diſorder contracted 


by former fatigues? Laſtly, before my journey 


into Greece, while I continued with the army, 


many would ſay, with the utmoſt hazard, recollect 
what kind of letters I wrote to you, whether they 
were in a plaintive (train, or exhibited any marks 
of littleneſs, meanneſs, or ſervility, When I 
went again into Greece, did not I congratulate 
my good fortune, as if it had been a feſtival, 
affirming, that the change was moſt delightful to 


me, and that, according to the ſaying, I had 


gained 1 | 
—- Gold for braſs, what coſt a hundred beeves - | 
For che low price of nine * ? 


Such was my joy on being allowed to refide 
in Greece, though I had neither a houſe, nor 
any land, not ſo much as a field or a garden 


there. But perhaps you will ſay, that though 


I may ſeem to bear adverſity with firmneſs, yet 1 


am abject and puſillanimous in proſperity, as I 


prefer Athens to the ſplendor that now ſurrounds 
me +, regret that indolence, and, on account of 
my numerous avocations, deteſt my preſent ſlate 
of life, But a better opinion of us ſhould be 


* Iliad. vi. 236. thus paraphraſed by Pope, 292. 
For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, a vulgar price, . 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A hundred beeves the ſhining purchaſe bought, 
+ The Cæſars had all the marks of the Imperial power, 
excepting the diadem, La BLETERIE, 
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formed of us, not only with regard to idleneſs and 
employment, but according to that _—_ „ Know 
« thyſelf,” and | 

That trade which he has learn'd let each man 
practiſe. 
To govern ſeems to me more than human; and a 
king, as Plato fays, “ ſhould be of a ſuperior na- 
ture.” | 


I will now quote a paſſage from Ariſtotle, to the 
ſame purpoſe; not to carry owls to Athens *, } 
as the ſaying is, but to ſhew that I have not en- 
tirely neglefed his works. In his Political Dif- . 66 
courſes , he thus expreſſes himſelf: If any one 10 
« ſhould think it beſt for a nation to be governed 6 
„by a king, what ſhall be determined in regard « 

to his children? Muſt his deſcendants alſo reign? 

* If they muſt, however incapable, much inconve- dif 
« nience may enſue... But will not the ſovereign in 
sin poſſeſſion leave the government to his ſons 1: equ 


« That he will not can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, as 
being a taſk too arduous, and requiring a grea · 


* Tau Anais ayowr, Noftuas Athenis ducens, To the 
ſame purpoſe is out Englifh proverb, carrying coals to 
« Newcaſtle.” Equally needleſs was any W from 
Ariſtotle to Themiſtius. 

+ Ariſtot. de Republica, lib. 111. cap. 15. | 

} In Ariſtotle it is AM) & ala Rente Tv; vet p< "= 


Bacldtvg, r olg txay TeTO moancear; © Will not the king (% An 
« leave his ſons his ſucceſſors, if he has it in his power?” | © 
The inſtance of Marcus Aurelius and his degenerate ſon Voſliug 
Commodus (ſee the Cæſars, p. 161.) ſeems a caſe in ger rea 
point. The“ taſk” of Gifinheriting ſuch a monſter was a deſpoti 
too arduous, the virtue“ too exalted, even for that phi- =. 

OL 
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* ter degree of virtue than is the lot of human 
nature.?“ 

Afterwards, ſpeaking of a king who governs 
according to law, of which he is the miniſter and 
guardian, and ſtyling him, © not a king,” but 
ranking him in another claſs, he adds“ © As to 
« abſolure monarchy +, or arbitrary power, ſome 
* think ir inconſiſtent with nature for one to be lord 
« of all . For all men, being by nature equal, have 
« the ſame natural rights $.” And, a little after, 
he ſays, “ Whoever therefore would have reaſon « 

« govern, would have God and the laws govern. 
« Bur whoever would give the government to man, 
« would give it to a wild beaſt ||]. For ſuch is con- 
« cupiſcenice, and anger alſo debaſes * the beſt men. 
« Law therefore is reaſon, exempr from paſſion.” 

The philoſopher, you obſerve, ſeems here to 
diſtruſt and reprobate human nature. For he ſays, 
in effect, that human nature is by no means 
equal to the eminence of ſuch an exalted ſtation. 
He thinks it difficult for a prince to prefer 
the general good of the ſtate to that of his 


5 De Republ. J. 111. c. 16, 


r f TizpCaonac. | | 
4 : Both the prince and the philoſopher chooſe, however, 


to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured obſcurity. 
" | G18BON, - 
§ There follows in Ariſtotle, Kas mw auly at v, G tas 
(+ And, according to nature, the fame rank.“ 

o d beer, wre nel xa bangen. The MS, of 
vel, unſatisfied with ** a ſingle dan affords the ſtron- 
ger reading of Inga (© deaſts“ 95 * the experience of 
deſpotiſm may warrant. Giso. 

* Apyoilag xa ( magiſtrates and”) is lafortedin Ariſtotle. 
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children, He lays, that 7 i is unjuſt for one to 


„ govern many of his equals.” And at laſt, in 


the cloſe of his diſcourſe, he adds, that“ law is 
« reaſon, exempt from paſhon;” and that. go- 


* vernment ſhould be entruſted to law alone, and 
* not to any man. For the reaſon that men poſ- 


6c ſeſs, even if they are yirtuous, is debaſed by 


anger and luſt, moſt ſavage beaſts.” 


This dodrine of Ariſtotle ſeems perfectly agrec- 
able to that of Plato. Firſt, he thinks that the go- 
vernor ought to excell the governed, not only in 
virtue, but in nature; which is not eaſy. to find 
among men. And alſo, that he ſhould, to the ut- 
moſt of his power. obey the laws, not thoſe which 
were nated on a ſudden emergency, or compiled 
by men who were not entirely governed by reaſon; 
but by ſuch, as, having pure minds and ſouls, had 
a view not only to preſent offences and, contingen- 
cies, but from the nature of government, and alſo 
the nature of juſtice and of guilt, after obtaining 
all poſhble inſtruction, iramed laws for all the peo- 
ple in general, without reſpect to friend or foe, to 
neighbour or relation. And this is much prefe- 
rable, as they meant to promulge and - tranſmit 
their laws, not to their contemporaries. only, but 
to poſterity. and foreigners, with whom they ne- 
ver had, nor expected to have, any connection or 
intercourſe. I have heard that the wiſe Solon, 
though by his civil inſtitutions he made the people 
free, incurred much reproach by conſulting with 

3 | Re ar his 
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his friends as to cancelling of debts *, and thus 
giving them an opportunity of improving their 
fortunes. So difficult it is to avoid ſuch fatalities, 
even though a man were to enter into the public 
ſervice. unimpaſſioned. | 

As ſuch are my apprehenſions, I often regret 
my former ſtate of life, and, in deference to you, 
reflect that you have ſaid, not only that thoſe 
great legiſlators, Solon, Lycurgus, and Pittacus, 
were propoſed for my emulation +, but alſo that 
I muſt quit the ſhade of | philoſophy for the open 
ſunſhine. As if you ſhould ſay to a man, who, for the 
ſake of his health, had uſed. moderate exerciſe at 
home, You muſt now repair to Olympia g, and 
* exchange your domeſtic-recreation for the games 
of .. Jupiter ; where your ſpectators will be the 


« Grecks reſorting from all parts; and, in parti- 


* cular, your fellow citizens, for whom you muſt 
* enter ihe liſts; and alſo ſome Barbarians, whom 
* you muſt aſtoniſh, ia order to render your country 
as formidable to them as you can.” This would 


immediately alarm him, and make him enter the liſts 


with terror. Suppoſe me now affected in the ſame 
manner by your epiſtle. Whether my opinion on 
the ſubject be juſt or not, whether I am a little 


'* Before the reſolution which Solon had taken to extin- 


guiſh debts'tranſpire in public, ſome of his friends bor 
rowed large ſums, well knowing that they ſhculd; be excuſed 


from paying them. 
: See p. 7 
1 A ton of Pelopondeſus, where was a temple of Jupi- 
ter, in honour of whom the —_— games were celebrated 
there every fifth year. 


C 2 miſe. 
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miſtaken, or totally err, I expect to learn from 
you. 

The matters in your epiſtle as to wha Lam 
doubtful, and therefore wiſh you to explain, my 
deareſt and moſt reſpectable friend, ſhall now be 
mentioned. You © prefer,” you ſay, © an active 
«to a philoſophical life ;” and you appeal to the 
teſtimony of the wife Ariſtotle, who makes hap- 
pineſs conſiſt in acting well; but“ whether a po- 
« litical or a contemplative life ſhould be preferred, 
6 he was,” you ſay, rather undetermined.” For, 
in ſome places, he gives the preference to contem- 
plation; in others, he commends the architeds,” 
as he ſtyles them, of illuſtrious deeds.” 4 Among 
te theſe,” you ſay, © are kings.” But Ariſtotle 
never uſes the word which you have introduced. 
And the contrary may rather be inferred from the 
paſſage that you have quoted. For inſtance : 
We think thoſe acquit themſelves moſt properly 
5 in all external actions, who are, as it were, men- 
ic tal architects. This may be ſuppoſed to mean 
law-givers, or political philoſophers, and all who act 


merely by thought and reaſon, rather than the 
axtiſicers of civil tranſactions; for whom it is not 


ſufficient to conſider, and deviſe, and inſtruct others 
in their duty; but every thing that the laws di- 
rect, or circumſtances may require, they muſt un- 
dertake and execute themſelves; n. we call 
himan architect, who is 


in mighty actions. kill'd *, 


* Meyarey erirefa iber. Odyſff. XXI. 26, 


pre 
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as Homer poetically ſtyles Hercules, the greateſt 
of ſuch artificers. 


Burt if we admit this to be true, and chiok thoſe 
only happy who have adminiſtered public affairs, 
ſuch as have ruled or reigned over many, what then 
ſhall we ſay of Socrates? As to Pythagoras *, and 


Democritus t, and Anaxagoras f the Clazomenian, 
they, perhaps you will ſay, were in another re- 
ſpe& happy, on account of their contemplations. 
But Socrates, rejecting a ſpeculative, and prefer- 


ring an active life, could not govern his own wife, 


nor his fon, nor indeed reſtrain two or three diſ- 


orderly citizens. Will you ſay, chat he was not 
active, as he was not a ruler? On the contrary, I 


maintain, that the ſon & of Sophroniſcus performed 
greater aftions than Alexander ||; for to him 1 aſcribe 


* A philoſopher of Samos, who travelled as far as India, 


through Egypt, in ſearch of knowledge; and on return- 
ing opened a ſchool in a remote part of Italy (Magna Grz- 
cia), in the reign of Tarquin the Proud. See Cic. 7c. 
Aust. IV. 1. He held the tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
was thought by his ſcholars infallible, 


+ Of Abdera, from his ridiculing the eager purſuit of 


welath and honour, known by the name of the laughing 
philoſopher. Yet his own father was fo rich, that-at one 
time he feaſted Xerxes and his army. He died at the age of 
99 years, See Cic. de Fin. v. 29. and Acad, 1v, 17, 

t A man of high birth, and a higher mind, the pre- 
ceptor of Pericles, See the Conſolatory oration on the de- 
prture of Salluſt. | 

5 Socrates. His father was a ſtone-cutter of mean for- 
tune, and his mother (Phænarete) a midwife. 

! Tulian is right in preferring Socrates to the conqueror 
of Aſia, the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened of philoſophers to 
the ſcourge of mankind. But whatever he may fay of 
n philoſophical a; as rare as defective, 


3 men 


1 
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men derived very little advantage from the inſtructions of 
Socrates: witneſs the deplorable ſtate in which the nations 
by whom philoſophy was moſt cultivated were with regard 
th to religion and manners before the publication ot the 
goſpel. It was reſerved for twelye men, of the dregs of the 
people, and of a nation which Athens and Rome confidered 
as barharous, to effect in the world a reformation which phi- 
loſophy had never attempted and deemed. impothble. If men 
had had for apoſtles only Socrates, and the philoſophers of 
different ſects proceeding from his ſchool, the world would 
ſtill have been what it was formerly. In the midſt of the 
proſoundeſt darkneſs, ſomes men, a little leſs blind than the 
vulgar, and often more vicious, had a glimpſe bf-- a mall 
number of truths, which ſerved as food for their pride, and 
exerciſe for their tongues, rather, than as a rule for their 
conduct. Some conſidered every tliing as problematical, even 
the exiſtence of God, and the principles of marality. 
Otheis, raving at vice, diſhonoured, virtue, and. affronted 
public deceney. Some performed virtuous actions, but 
ftom fanaticiſm and ſelf. love Many concealed; and badly 
concealed, under the philoſophical cloak, ſogap abomina- 
tions which now we dare hof name. The moſt enlightened, 
through want of zeal for the'truths with which they Vets. 
beſt acquainted, and beſides not being able to ſupport them 
but by ſubtle and far from popular argumente, held them in 
captivny. They had not the churage merely topropoſe ta 
the multitude the fundamental. tenet. of the unity of: God. 
The' people, without inſtruction, without principles without 
manners, without an idea of the 'duti-s'6f man, ruſhed 
headicng into al! the horiors of idolatry; and the pretet ted 
ſages, ſuch as Socrates, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, &c. had the 
męanneſs to worfhip 1 in the temples the ſame Gods whom 
thgy,rigiculed in their ſchools. and in their writings: or at 


the moſt like Julian, and the Platoniſts of his time, by the 
aid of ſome arbitrary ſyſtem they formed a monſtrous mix- 


ture of the tenets of the divine unity together with the 
ſpeculative and practical follies of polytheiim. It is even 
more than probable, that the general corruption and 
the various revolutious that happened in the world would 
have abſolirely extinguiſhed the weak lights of philoſophy 
if Chriſtianity had not come to ſtrengthen, purify, and 
extend them, and to place within the reach of the dulleſt 
minds both what the philoſophers could not, and what they 
dared not, te:.ch, Probably the nations which diſmem- 

bered 


t i wick - #6 <a ith Does 


-d 


1e 


Autiſthenes 4, the Eretrian and Megarean & phi- 


barbariſm, if the Chriſtian religion had not civiliſed them. 
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tlie military ſkill of Xenophon *, the fortitude of 


loſophy; a Cebes , a Simmias **, a Phædon ff, 
and innumerable others; not to mention the co- 
lonies that we have received from Athens; from 
the Lyceum, the Porch, and the Academies ff. Who 
is now preſerved by the victories of Alexander? 


bered the Roman empire would again have plunged us into 


Will thoſe who oppoſe it never have the equity to conſider, 
that without it they would certainly have been ahandoned to 
the moſt fooliſh ſuperſtitions, and perhaps have been in a ſtate 
ſimilar to that of the ſavages of America? LaBLETERIE, 

* Of the „ military ſxill“ of Xenophon there needs no 
other proof than the retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks, 
which he conducted. 

F The founder of the ſect of the Cynics, which Diogenes, 
one of his principal, hearers, rendered ſo conſiderable. 
Patientiam, ſays Cicero (de Orat. 111. 17.) et duritiam 
in Socrutico ſer mone maxime adamarat. He ſtyles him alſo +, 
(ad Attic, XII. 38.) hominis acuti magis quam eruditi.  » 

From Menedemus, becauſe he was of, Eretma [mn 
Eubaa) the Eretrians were ſo called; all whoſe good was 
placed in the mind, and the quicknely? of its apprehen- 
ſion, by which ruth is diſcerned. - Cc. Acad, Iv. 42. 

$ From Euclid, a diſciple of Socrates, . who was uf Me- 
gara in Achgia ], his follow ers were ſtyled Megareans, who 

maintained that only to be . which was ſingle, and 
always the ſame. _ , Ibid. 

Of Thebes. He Lebe three dialogues, whoſe titles 
are preſerved by Diogenes Laertius (it. Philsf. ) The firſt 
of them, his Table, is ſtill, extant, 


** Of Thebes 125 Laertius enumerates twenty-three 
of his dialogues, 


++ Phædon of Elis was rt a ſlave, but ne emancipated 


he ſtudied philoſophy, and became the chief of the ſect 
called Elean. 


t The ſchools of Ariſtotle, Zeno (or the Stoics) and 


the Academics. . 
04 What 
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What nation is more wiſely. governed, what indi- 
vidual is improved, by them? Many you may figd 
whom they have enriched, but none whom they 
have made wiſer, or more temperate, either in them- 
ſelves, or towards others: on the contrary, they 
have fomented pride and inſolence; while all 
who are now reformed by philoſophy, are reformed 
by Socrates. In this opiniog I am ſupported by 
Ariſtotle, who ſeems to mean the ſame, by ſaying, 
that © the theological work *, which he was com- 
e poling, required as great unte as thoſe which 
e ſubverted the Perſian empire.“ In this I think 
he reaſoned right. For victories are principally” 
owing to courage and fortune, and, if you pleaſe, 
a kind of prudential cunning. But he who con: 
ceives true ideas of God is not only endued with. 
perfect virtue, but it may juſtly be doubted whether 
tuch 4 one ſhould be ſtyled a ma or a God. For 
if it be true, that all things are ſo conſtituted as) 
to be beſt known by thoſe who are connected with 
them, he who is acquainted with the diving nature, 
may, in like manner, be deemed A 2 intel 
gence. | 
But ſince I am returned to the KS. Bs be⸗ 
tween a contemplative and an active life, from 


- which I had digreſſed, and which, at the begiiqning. 
of your epiſtle, you withed to decline; I will 


Tu Stoleysen ovylgapn: © On the nature of God.“ The ſe- 1 
quel ſhews, that it ſhould be thus tranſlated, I know not. 
what this work of Ariſtotle is; and Julian, if I miſtake not, 
is the only one who has mentioned it, La BLE TEN IE. 
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mention the ſame philoſophers that you did, Areus *, #1 
Nicolaus +, Thraſyllus 1, and Muſonius |}. Not 4 
one of theſe had the government of his country ; — 

though Areus, it is ſaid, refuſed the præfecture [| 
of Ægypt, which was offered him. But Thraſyllus, 
being the intimate friend of that cruel tyrant 'Ti- 


* A philoſopher and a man of 3 who, with his | 
two ſons, Dionyfius and Nicanor, was attached to the per- iny 
ſon of Auguſtus,' whoſe confidence he poſſeſſed. Seneca f 
ſays, that he was the, comforter of Livia, when ſhe ſeemed 4.4 
inconſolable for the loſs of Druſus, Senec. Conſolat. ad | 13 
Marciam. ' © La BLetERE. =_ 

+ A friend of PW OE M. Agrippa, and Herod the | 


' Great, who learned of him philoſophy. At the defire of 
! that king of the Jews, he wrote an univerſal hiſtory, He 
D did honour to philoſophy by his diſintereſtedneſs and gene- 
* roſity. He anticipated in every thing the wants of bis 
* friends, and ſaid, that © money, like inſtruments of muſic, 
. „was only uſeful to thoſe who employed it.” He com- i: 
1 poſed the Life of Auguſtus, or rather the hiſtory of his TY 
75 education. We have only ſome fragments of his works, , 14 
o which are in the extracts of aan Porphyrogenetus, 1 
* publiſhed by M. de Valois, Ibid. 19 
m A Platonic philoſopher and a velebrated aſtrologer. 1 
N It appears in Tacitus, Aunal. vi. with what addreſs and 1's 
_ preſence of mind he contrived to eſcape the cruelty of 43 
* Tiberius, and to gain his confidence. id. 13 
C. Caius Muſonius Rufus, a Roman knight. Not con- 14 
' tented with profeſſing the Stoic philoſophy, he endeavoured if ' 
. to diffuſe it among the young nobility of Rome, and ſpeak- ay 


a ing freely of the conduct of Nero, that tyrant committed 14 
; him to a dreadful priſon, from whence he ſent him firſt 14 
a into the iſland of Gyaros, and afterwards to the iſthmus - 1 
E of Corinth, there to work in chains, A friend commi- [| 
ſerating his ſituation, * I had rather be here,” ſaid | 
4 Muſonius, than act on a ſtage like Nero.” After the | 
: death of his perſecutor, he returned to Rome, and was the | 
** only philoſopher whom Veſpaſian did not expell. As | q 
g Julian ſays, that Muſonius fuſtained the cruelty “ of ty- 
5 rants,” he was again perſecuted by ſome other beſides 
3 Nero; no doub * Domitian. * 0 
] 


berius 3 
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berius; unleſs he had exculpated himſelf by the 
diſcourſes that he has left, would have contracted 
a perpetual and indelible ſtain; Thus civil go- 
vernment was of no ſervice 'to' him. Nicolaus 
was the artificer of no great deeds, and he is better 
Known by his writings concerning them. Muſonius 
alſo, by ſupporting with fortitude and ſubduing 
by firmneſs the cruelty of tyrants, ' became diſ- 


tioguilbed,: and was no leſs bappy than thoſe who 
governed the greateſt kingdoms.” As. for Areus, 


When he fefuſed the præfedture of Agypt, he 


willingly deprived himſelf of the greateſt happineſs, 


if he thought an ative life the greateſt. Yoy 
yourſelf too are inactive, as you neither command 
an army s, nor harangue the Profe, nor govern any 
. lat: 

Ne 11 WY 175 * lat » ' = AT nation 
g e 2016 + 20 1513 1 166. 105 . Ss 
20 . Indeed the Thomiſiine, with whom we are acquaintedy 
was not à Warrior. Nor did he harangue the people; ho 
one, I imagine, had then that privilege, except the E 
perors and Cæſtars. He was not Prefe& of Conſtantinople 
till the reign of Theodoſius. Nevertheleſs, the manner iti 
which Julian here: mentions the Themiſtius, to whom be 
is Writing, would make one think, that he was rather a 


mere philoſopher, concentered in bis ſchool, than tbe cele- 


brated Themiſtius, who had been made ſenatgy of Con» 
ſtantinople two | months, before Julian was named Czfar, 
and who had always the ambition to be at once a philo- 
ſopber and a ſtateſmau. Beſides, the Themiſtius to whom 
the epiſtle is addreſſed, appears to have been one of the 
moſt iutimate friends of Julian; and Themiſtius the ſenator, 
in an oration pronounced in the reign of Theodoſius, 
in which he boaſts. of the regard which the Emperors 
had had for him, intimates that Julian did not love 
him, becauſe, he ſays, that prince had been forced (by 
truth, no doubt) to acknowledge him for the firſt of phi- 
loſophers. In ſhort, what is till of more conſequence, 
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nation or city: but does it follow, that you are 
not wife ? And if you ſhov]d»- 10rm ſeveral philo- 
ſophers, or only three or four, you would con- 
wihuyte more eſſemially to the happineſs of man- 
Kind chan many kings united. A philoſopher acts 


no: iseonſiderable: part he is not, as you? have ſaid, 


thefhqirectot i only off publie counſels, nor is his 
ation; tonfined, to thinking. But if he confftin 
hisiwotds:Þy his deeds, and appear ſuch asi he 
wa havestsbers (6ubey he vill urge to action 


ö Nag. aq {10 110 DIC { & gan 111. 10 £1 $1494 


ulian was not OCæſar when bemiſtius ya een et 
pakap ay ih >#ſprmhen Them he aber Ponflantiug for 
his new giguity; congratulates the Emperor on Having take 405 
Julian, for, his cplleagye. Theſe difſiculties are very ſtrong 3 
brit may it not be ſaid in anſwer 1, That Themiſtius 1 
perhaps one of the ſenators” Ong werd ſiyled alle; or 
immunes, and ve enjoyed all the privitgges of ſebators, 
without being obliged to exerciſe the functions? 2. The-. 
miftius was at leaſt as good a courtier as hiloſopher. 
Poliey therefore did ot allow him to boaſt, in the reigu of 
Theodoſius, of having been the friend of Julian. He 
rather choſe to have. it then believed, that, if that prince 
had given hint greät marks of eftetm, it was'not ſo much 


from inclination and choice, as becauſe he could nat refuſe 


them, The ranity of Themiſtius, which is ,very apparent, 
in' the oration in queſtion, conturre@ with poliey to make 
him ſpeak this language. 3. It is true, that the letters 


by which Conſtantius made Themiſtius ſenator were read 


in the ſenate of Conſtantinople on the firſt of September, 
3555 and that julian was not declared Cæſar till the fixth 
ot November following; but the acknowledgement in which 
the new ſenator mentions the aſſociation of Julian was, as 
appears by the diſcourſe itſelf, pronounced ſome time after 
the letters of Conſtantius had been read at Conſtantinople, 
and when it was juſt known that Julian was Cæſar. No- 
thing hinders our ſuppoſing that two months and a half, or 
three months, intervened between the reading of thoſe 
letters and the diſcourſe in queſtion, La BLETERIE. 
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with more perſuaſion and effect than thoſe” who 
excite to it. by command. 

But I muſt now return to the ſubje& with which 
1 began, and conclude an epiſtle already perhaps 
too long. This is the ſum of it; that it is nor for 
the ſake of avoiding fatigue, nor of purſuing 
pleaſure, nor from a love of ſloth and idleneſs, that 
I am averſe to public buſineſs ; but, as I fail at the 
beginning, from a conſciouſneſs of my not having 
ſufficient knowledge or genius, and alſo from an 
apprehenſion of throwing a reproach on philoſophy 
(whom though love I have not won, and who 


by the men of this age is already too much lighted), 


having written ſomething formerly, and now rw. 
corrected by your admonitions. N 


May God grant me ſucceſs, and prudence 55 


deſerve it! I have now the utmoſt occaſion for the 
aſſiſtance principally of the Supreme Being, and 
alſo of you philoſophers, for whoſe credit I have 
expoſed myſelf to danger. If God ſhall by my 


means grant to mankind a bleſſing * beyond my 


abilities alone to procure, you will have no reaſon 
to be offended at my diſcourſes. For as I am con- 
ſeious of nothing good, this only excepted, that 
having nothing, I do not think that Iabound +, I 

con- 


* This bleſſing was particularly the re- eſtabliſnment of 
Paganiſm. La BLETERIE. 

+ Ori An vious Ta α,)Sa Exe, N ye . As both 
Julian and his correſpondent were, no doubt, well ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Apoſtles, I will hazard a 
conjecture that this was intended as a ſneer on an expreſſion 
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continue to act, as you obſerve, in the ſame manner; 
and I intreat you not to form high expectations of 
me, but to ſubmit every thing to God. So if any 
faults ſhould be committed, I ſhall be blameleſs ; 
but if all things ſhould / ſucceed to my wiſhes, I 
ſhall be grateful and moderate, not-arrogating to 
myſelf rhe deeds of others, but aſcribing, as is 
juſt, every thing to God “, and knowing chat my 


acknowledgements are due to him, let me exhort 


you to return him yours alſo. 


of St, Paul, in 2 Cor, v1. 10. Ng unden £ FE Xx%% ν 


x&% TI avTESy As having nothing, and yet poſſe ing all things. 
The expreſſions at leaſt are very ſimilar. 

* That piety of ſpirit, that true magnanimity, which 
Julian here profeſſes, has been nobly exemplified, while I 


am writing this, by a modern commander, the retriever of 


the glory of the Britiſh flag, whom we find, in the midſt of 
the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, ** giving God the glory,” and 
not ſcrupling to declare, that It has pleaſed God, 


* out of his Divine Providence, to grant to his Majeſty's 


„ arms a moſt complete victory,” &c. See Sir George 
Rodaey's Letter in the London Gazette of May 18, 1782. 
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3 to you what has occurred to ine in private, 


mid fince 1 heard of your approaching departures 1 
Yau N bY mall 
1 One MS. 2dds, A es the erben. de 
> + This is a farewell eneomium on Salluſt, whs was Going 
1 inte Ty ricum and Thrace, he being one of che Ww who 
as. dear to Julian, and his confidential friend. Wrote 
this Oration when he governed the Gauls with the title of 
_ Cxfar, during the life of Conſtantius. The time When 
Ilan, celebrated the departure of Salluſt with this Ora- 
tion may be aſceftained from a paſſage in the Epiſtle to the 
Athenians, where he mentions, that Conſtantius rehoved 
wy San from the Gauls, W he was his friend. 
armen. 
This Oration rated to us a picture of an' excellent 
temper, on the eminence to which Julian was now exalted, 
in not being able to be ſeparated from the deareſt and Tnoft 
_ .. uſeful guide and companion of his life without the utmoſt 
regret. SPANHEIM. 
hy Salluſt was an officer of great merit, by birth à Gaul. 
What employment Conſtantius had given him in the Gauls 
is not known, but it was certainly one that was con- 
ſiderable. He was a Pagan, a man of learning, of great 
ability in buſineſs, and of diſtinguiſhed probity ; ſufficient 
recommendations to the friendſhip: of Julian, Salluſt had 
the rare talent of giving advice without petulance, and 
Without that air of confidence, which too often renders 
the truth, and always thoſe who ſpeak it, diſguſting, The 
freedom with which he reproved the prince was ſoftened 
| dy 
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ON THE DEPARTURE. OF SAELLU 8 T. 
ſhall think myfelf deprived of ſome conſolation; 


or 


by reſpect, tardiality, and tenderneſs. Julian revered him 
as a father, and all the good. that Julian did was attributed 
to Salluſt, without exciting any jealouſy in Julian. The 
intrigues of Florentius and ſome other officers induced the 
Emperor to recall Salluſt, on a pretext that was hanourable 
to him; but, in reality, to mortify Julian, who was left at 
the diſcretion of perſons unworthy of their poſts, and his 


profeſſed enemies. He was extremely concerned at the loſs 


of Salluſt, To aſſwage his grief, he addreſſed this diſ- 
courſe to him, in which he takes leave of him in an affecting 


manner, with teſtimonies of the ſincereſt friendſhip and 


eſteem. Afterwards, when he was Emperor, he made him 
Præfect of the Gauls. La BLIETERIE. 


On his entering the Perſian territories [April 13, 363], 


Julian received a letter from his old friend Salluſt ſthen in 
Gaul], conjuring him not to take the field till he had ap- 


peaſed the Gods, who ſeemed, by various prodigies, to 


declare againſt the Perſian war. But the die was caſt. bid. 
See alſo Epiſtle xvit, and what M. de la TIA ſays 
farther of this difcourſe in the Preface. 
The meaſures of policy, and the operations of war, 
muſt ſubmit to the various operations of circumſtance and 


character, and the unpractiſed ſtudent will often be per- 


plexed in the application of the moſt perfect theory. But 
in the acquiſition of this important ſcience Julian was 
aſſiſted by the active vigour of his own genius, as well as 
by the wiſdom and experience of Salluft, an officer of 
rank, who ſoon conceived a ſincere attachment for a prince 
fo worthy of his friendfhip; and whoſe incorruptible in» 
tegrity was adorned by the talent of inſinuating the 
harſheſt truths, w.thout wounding the delicacy of a royal 
ear. GrizBON, 
This excellent miniſter was ſpeedily recalled by the 
jealouſy of the Emperor; and we may ſtill read a ſenſible 
but pedantie diſcourſe, in which Julian deplores the loſs of 


ſo valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges himſelf in- 


debted for his reputation. Thih, 
This Salluſt muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the 
venerable Præfect of the Eaſt, who had the fingular bo- 
nour of twice refuſing the empire, once after the death 

Vox. I. C 8 of 
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22 A CONSOLATORY ORATION 
or rather I ſhall imagine that my dignity “ affords 


der! 
me no advantage unſhared by you. For having the 
participated with each other in much joy, and in the 
much grief, both in words and deeds, in public I 3] 
and in private, at home and in the field, for the gua 
preſent evils, be they what they may, we muſt _ ſapic 
both have recourſe to the ſame remedy, But Who fic 
will ſupply us with a lyre like that of Orpheus, fuln 
or with ſongs like thoſe of the Sirens, or with the ſeen 
drug Nepenthes 4? Whether this was a fiction turn 
70 derived. ocea 
i a ; ; of t 
of Julian, and again on the death of Jovian. Julian ho- | 
noured the conſulſhip with the name of the Præfect of Gaul nos 
(A. D. 363.) | Did. bitte 
The fourth Oration of Julian, In Solem Regem, compoſed ert 
in three nights, is addreſſed to the ſame Salluſt, and to- 8 
wards the concluſion he mentions a former work (now loſt) bodi 
© on the Kgona,” or Saturnalia, which was alſo inſcribed to | by at 
Him, and of which one paragraph (quoted in the firſt note q 
on the Cæſars, p. 145.), is preſerved by Suidas, ee 
* Of Cæſar, which Conſtantius had conferred on him their 
at Milan, Nov. 6, 355. See the Epiſtle to the Athe- by r 
mans, p. 77- 7 

+ Odyſ. IV. 221. On the arrival of Telemachus at the thro! 
court of Menelaus at Sparta, attac 
With genial joy to warm the ſoul, | the n 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl ; | 
Temper'd with drugs of ſovereign uſe t' aſſwage ; 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage, Juli 
To clear the clouded front of wrinkled care, And 
And dry the fearful fluices of deſpair. | Not 
"EOS et ory F A 8 287 Th HE In; 
Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life Ts © 
Bright Helen learn'd trom Thone's imperial wife, To 
Who ſway'd the ſceptre, where prolific Nile 3 
With various fimples cloaths the fruitful ſoil, &c. Fa 
d FER rox. Vo 

Julian þ 


ow THe DRARTUAE of S AL. I. UST. 
derived from Ægyptian lore, or was invented by 
the poet himſelf, and interwoven in his ſequel of 
the Trojan calamities, | as if Helen had learned it 
in Egypt, it expreſſes what ought to be the lan- 
guage of thoſe who wiſh to diſpel, not the mi- 
ſeries which the Greeks and Trojans mutually in- 
flicted, but mental ſufferings, and to reſtore chear- 
fulneſs and tranquillity. For, pleaſure and pain 
ſeem ts flow from the ſame ſource, and in their 
turns fucceed each other. And thoſe events which 
occaffon great labour and trouble, in the opinion 
of the wiſe, give a mind, that is rightly diſpoſed, 
not more pain than pleaſure. Thus from the 
bittereſt herb that grows on Hymettus * the bee 


extracts ſweet juice, and works it into honey. Such | 


bodies, as are healthy and robuſt, are nouriſhed 
by any kind of food, and that which is generally 
deemed unwholeſome, far from 1mpairing,/increaſes 
their ſtreggth. But on thoſe, whoſe conſtitutions, 
by nature, education, or ſtudy, are weak, and 
through their whole life, valetudinary, the flighte(t 
attacks make violent impreſſions, So, in regard to 
the mind, thoſe who are thus [{uſceptivle, mult be 


Julian: refers to the ſame paſſage in his xxxv1zth Epiſtle. 
And Milton thus alludes to it, in his Maſk of Comus : 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Thone, 

In Egypt, gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 

To life ſo friendly, or fo cool to thirſt, 


* A mountain of Attica, famous for excellent honey. 
Di non Fe _"_ decedunt. Ho. 
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34 A CONSOLATORY ORATION 

contented ] with being moderately well, and though * 
they are not endued with the ſtrength of Antiſ- che 
thenes + or Socrates, or the fortitude of Calliſ- or 
thenes , or the temperance of Polemo-|}, yet if wh 
they can be ſerene in ſuch trials, perhaps in greater = 
difliculties they may be chearful. - : 1 
As to myſelf, ſenſible how much I ſuffer and leck 

ſhall ſuffer from your journey, my concern was 
equal to that which I felt on firſt leaving my pre- 8 
ceptor $. For I immediately recollected the la- wy: 
bours which we have ſhared, our pure and un- TD 
feigned affection, our innocent and unreſerved 125 
av 
* Imperfet. The tranſlator has ſupplied the chaſm by rat] 
conjecture, — you 
/ + A philoſopher and teacher of rhetoric at Rhodes, "7 * 
on hearing Socrates, bade his ſcholars ſeek a new maſter, Þ 
for he had found one. He was the founder, of the Cynic ful 
ſect, and the maſter of Diogenes. the 
t A philoſopher and diſciple of Ariſtotle, who fre- dh 
quented the court of Alexander the Great. On his op- | 
poſing that prince being worſhipped in the Perſian manner, and 

he was accuſed of a pretended conſpiracy, and cruelly ex- 
poſed to lions. | 4 
Polemo was a profligate young rake of Athens, and Fore 
even diſtinguiſhed by the diſſoluteneſs of his manners. One eg 
day, after a riotous entertainment, he came reeling, with imit 
a chaplet on his head, into the ſchool of Xenocrates. The WHY 
audience were greatly offended at his ſcandalous appearance; Ulvd 
but the philoſopher went on, without any emotion, in 2 et 
diſcourſe on temperance and ſobriety, Polemo was ſo 1 
ſtruck by his arguments, that he ſoon threw. away his 24 
chaplet; and from that time became a diſciple of Xeno- wich 
crates; and profited ſo well by his inſtructions, that he Fabl 
afterwards ſucceeded him in the Socratic ſchool. | defir 
Mrs. Canes. 7 


7 The eunuch Mardonius, See the Miſopogon. 
con- (2 


on THE DEPARNTrURE or 8A LI. U S7. 
converſation, our concurrence in all things laudable, 
the- alacrity and reſolution with which we uni- 
formly oppoſed the wicked, and the firmneſs with 
which we conſtantly maintained our purpoſe, having 
one and the ſame mind, fimilar manners, and being 


united by the ſtricteſt friendſhip. Beſides, I recol- 
lected that expreſſion, | 


—— On the field Ulyſſes ſtands alone *. 


For I now much reſemble him, fince God has re- 
moved you, like Hector +, far from the darts which 
have been launched at you by ſycophants ; or 


rather at me, endeavouring to wound me through 


you; as thinking no method To certain as that of 
depriving me, if poſſible, of the ſociety of a faith- 
ful friend; an alert defender, and a ſharer, with 
the utmoſt alacrity, in all my dangers. You, I 
think, at being denied a participation in my cares 
and labours, are no leſs affected than I am but on 


* II. XI. 401. Oi N O e Pope, 509. It has be- 
fore been remarked, (p. 3. note.) that it was'faſhionable 
for the Greeks in general, and Julian, their admirer and 
imitator, in particular, to quote Homer at random on every 
occaſion. The above expreflion is applied by the poet to 
Ulyſſes, when Diomed had been wounded by Paris, and 
obliged to quit the field; 


4 Il. x1. 164. This paſſage is again quoted and applied 
with more propriety, by Julian to himſelf in his Allegorical 
Fable. That Hector was removed from the battle was a 
defirable circumſtance to Ulyſſes; not ſo the deſertion of 
his friend Diomed. Lo this. therefore” the removal of 
Saluit from Julian jeems more applicable. 
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A CONSOLATORY ORATION 


my account, and for my ſafety, are rather more 
anxious than myſelf. For as I never preferred my 
own intereſt to yours, I have always experienced 
from you the ſame attention. I am therefore juſtly 
and deeply concerned, that to you, who, with re 


ſpect to others, can ſay, 


« ] heed them not, for my affairs are proſ- 
perous,” 


I alone ſhould occaſion grief and anxiety. But 
in this, it ſeems, we are equal ſufferers; you, how- 
ever, lamenting only on my account, but I con- 
ſtantly regretting the loſs of your ſociety, and recol- 
lecting the friendſhip which we mutually pledged 
to each other, cemented firſt and principally by 
virtue, and afterwards by the obligations, not from 
you to me, but thoſe which were largely conferred 
on me by you. This friendſhip we bound not by 
oaths, or other ſuch ties, like Theſeus and Piri- 
thous &, but by a perpetual concurrence in opinion, 
in being ſo far from uniting to injure any one, as 
never to converſe on the ſubject. Bur if any thing 
happened advantageous to an individual, or the 
common good was in view, this engaged our private 
diſcourſe. | | 

That I have abundant cauſe to lament, on being 
ſeparated, for ever ſo ſhort a time, not only from 
a friend, but, God knows, a faithful aſſiſtant, 


The ſworn friendſhip of theſe two heroes was pro- 
verbial. See the Life of Theſeus in Plutarch. 


Socrates, 


mildl 
arrog 
aſper 
nauſe 
I hav 


* Ir 
XAT WE 


ON THE DEPARTURE of S ALL US. 


Socrates, I doubt not, the great herald and teacher 
of virtue, would allow; as far as his ſentiments 
may be conjectured from Plato. For theſe are his 

words: Rightly to govern a ſtate, I deem a moſt 
« difficult taſk; for it cannot be governed without 
« faithful friends and counſellors; and ſuch can- 


% not eafily be found.” And if Plato thought 


this more arduous than digging throvgh Athos, 
what can we expect, who in wiſdom and knowledge 
are more unequal to him than he was to God? 
But I not only regret the mutual aſſiſtance which 
we gave to each other, in civil adminiſtration, and 
which enabled us more eaſily to ſupport whatever 
happened unexpeRedly either by accident, or by 
the machinations of our enemies; but the ap- 
proaching loſs of my chief ſolace and delight rends 
and afflits my heart. For what friend equally 
benevolent have I now remaining? Whoſe ſincere 
and innocent confidence ſhall I be able new to en- 
dure? Who will adviſe me prudently, reprove me 
mildly, confirm me in virtue without pride and 
arrogance, and uſe freedom of ſpeech without 
aſperity ; like thoſe, who from medicines extract the 
nauſeous, and leave the uſefal? Theſe advantages 
[ have derived from your friendſhip. Deſtitute of 


* In the original, Aa rere un en rug Ong P To oreldbs 
nagt εh ; literally, ** But I have reaped this di/zrace from 
your friendſhip.” Perhaps we ſhould read To over (utile), 
The Latin tranſlator renders it by famam hanc (which may 
be taken either in a good or bad ſenſe) ; and Mr. Gibbon 
{ſee his ſecond note, p. 31.) by“ reputation,” 
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that, how ſhall I compoſe numerous orations ? 
Who, when, in deſp;i ir, I am hazarding my te 
from regret cf you, of your counſels and bene 

volence, will perſuade me to be refi ned, and to 
ſubwir with fortitude to whatever God decrees? 
For chis, in concurrence with him, the great Em- 
peror * ſcems to have determined. By what 
methadd, by what charms, can the mind be enabled 
to ſupport. ſuch anxiety and diſtreſs with mode- 
ration? Shall we imitate the diſcourſes. 'of Za- 


molxis +, and mutter his incantations, which, when 


Socrates hid introduced them at Athens, he ob- 
liged beautiful Charmides f to ſing, before he would 
cure him of his head-ach? Or if theſe, as being 
too vaſt, and intended for greater trials, like large 
machines in a ſmall theatre, are unmanageable, pet, 
from former occurrences, collecting, as it were, from 
a TEN meadow, ſome choice and beautiful 
flowers, ſhall we folace our minds with narrations, 
anc pri with them ſome ſtrickures from phi- 
loop! uy. 1. dravghts that are too luſcious: are ren- 


» Contalnius. 3 i 4 

+ A Gete, and ſervant of Pythagoras, bo, at his re- 
turn, civiliſed his countrymen, "and by them Was reputed a 
d. | 

An Athenian, the fon of Glaucod, famous for his 
beauty, See the Dialogue of Plato ſo named, in which 
Charmides is an interlocutor. “ If,“ ſays Socrates, ** what 
6+ Critics here ſay be true, if you are extremely tem- 
6 perate, you have no more-occation. for Zamolxis, or the 
© incantations of Abaris, the Hyperborean ; that alone will 
be a ſufftcicnt remedy for your head,” Charmides is allo 
mentioned by Plato in his Theages, Protagoras, and 
Banquet. 


dered 


oN THE DEPARTURE Or SA LL UST. 


dered more palatable by the infuſion of certain 
drugs, ſo when ſuch narrations are ſeaſoned with 
ſome apt maxims of philoſophy, thoſe parts of 


ancient hiſtory which ſeem tedious are rb of 


their redundant loquacity. 


What firſt? What next? What laſt ſhall I re- 
late * ? 


Was not Scipio, loving Lelius, and being equally 
wh by him, ſo cloſely connected with him, that 
he undertook nothing without having previouſly 
conſulted and adviſed with him ? which occaſioned 
the envious traducers of his actions to ſay, that 
Lzlius was the author of them, and Africanus only 
the performer. The ſame report prevails in re- 
gard to us, and I hear it, I confeſs, with great 
ſatisfation:'' For to adopt the good advice of ano- 
ther emed to Zeno f a proof of greater virtue 


than 


* Odyſſ. IX. 14. 

+ Zeno, the founder of the Stoic ſect, was born at 
Citium, a ſea-port town in the iſland of Cyprus. He 
was originally a merchant, and very rich. On a voyage 
from Tyre, where he had been trading in purple, he was 
ſhipwrecked near the Piræum. During his ltay at Athens, 
he happened to meet, in a booklſeller's ſhop, with the 
ſecond Fool of Xenophon's Memorabilia; with which he 
was extremely delighted; and aſked the bookſeller where 
ſuch kind of perſons, as the author mentioned, were to be 
found. The bookſeller anſwered, pointing to Crates, the 
Cynic, who was luckily paſſing by, Follow him;“ which 
Zeno did, and became his diſciple,” But his diſpoſition was 
too modeſt to approve of the Cynic indecency ;z and for- 
ſaking Crates, he applied himſelf to the Academics, whom 
he attended for ten years, and then formed a ſchool of his 
own. There was a conſtant ſeverity, or perhaps auſterity, 
in his manners, his dreſs, and his diſcourſe ; except at an 
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than originally to conceive what is juſt and 822 
thus altering a line of Heſiod: | 

That man is beſt who follows good advice *, 
from 7 | | Toh 
— who counſels wiſely for hinkſelE. 
Vet I do not approve the alteration,” as I think the 
ſaying of Heficd much more true. But better 
than either is that of Pythagoras, from whom that 
proverb originated, With friends all things are 
„ commons” This iudeed does not refer to money 
only, but includes a communion of minds and un- 
derſtandings. So that what you ſuggeſt is no leſs 
the property of him who adopts it; and in ſuch 
parts of yours as I performed, you are juſtly en- 


titled to a ſhare, But let thoſe actions be aſcribed 


to whom they will, they belong to another; and 


entertainment, when he uſed to appear with chearfulneſs 
aud eaſe. His morals were irreproachable ; and he was 
preſented by the Athenians wiih a golden crown, becauſe 
bis life was a public example of virtue, by its conformity 
with his words and doctrines. He lived ninety-eight years, 
and then ſtrangled, himſelf, becauſe, in going out of his 
icizoo!, he happened to fall down, and break his finger. 
| DicGeNnes: Lazxrius. 
* Ov ref ut raff, Of ww emorrh mibntas. 
In the Works and Days of Hefiod, ver. 291. we read, 
OuTac wry Tapi, og UTW FAITE. VINTEH. 
(In Julian, Zarb“ ar to which latter hemiftich, it 
ſeems, Zeno ſubſtituted part of ver. 293, viz, 
Eolkec d av uezei;, eg Wy K. T. X. 
He too is good, 4v/o follows good advice. 
Hetiod and Livy thought, that he who counſelled wiſely 


for himielf, was the firſt of men, and that he who followed 


the good advice of others was We ſecond. But Zeno pre- 
ferred the latter. 


of 


on THE DEPARTURE or SAL LUS T. 
of their ſuggeſtions the invidious can make no 
advantage. | vo 

I now return to Africanus and Lælius. After 
Carthage * was deſtroyed, and all Libya was ſub- 
jected to Rome, Africanus diſpatched Lzlius with 
the intelligence of his ſucceſs. Scipio was con- 
cerned at being thus ſeparated from his friend; 
yet he did not think his grief inconſolable. Lælius 
too, it is probable, was afflicted at departing alone; 
yet this calamity did not ſeem to him inſupportable. 
Cato alſo took a voyage, leaving his intimate friends 
at home. Pythagoras too travelled into Egypt, 
and fo did Plato and Democritus, without any com- 
panion, leaving behind them many whom they 


highly eſteemed. Pericles made war againſt Samos +, 


unaccompanied by Anaxagoras, , and conquered 
Eubcea f ; by his counſels indeed, for he was his 


* By mentioning Libya afterwards, Julian ſeems to mean 
Old Carthage; but C. Lzlius, as we learn from Livy 
(Xxvii. 7.), was diſpatched to Rome by Scipio Africanus 
the elder, with the account of“ the conqueſt,” not de- 
ſtruction, “ of New Carthage, the capital of Spain, in one 
% day.” He was indeed diſpatched, many years after, by 
the younger Scipio, from Africa, with Syphax and other 
priſoners, and with the intelligence of the victory of Zama: 
but it does not appear that he was ſent with the account 


of the deſtruction of Old Carthage. Julian truſted much 


to his memory, which ſometimes deceived him. 


+ Making war with the Samians, Pericles gained a naval 
victory, and at laſt took their city, 


t Eubcea having rebelled againſt the Athenians, he in- 


vaded it with a fleet and army, and reduced it to their 


obedience, See his Life in Plutarch. 
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preceptor *; but, like other neceſſaries, he did not 


take him perſonally with him to the field. It is 
reported, that the Athenians ſeparated him un- 
willingly from the ſociety, of his preceptor. But; 
like a wiſe man, he bore the frenzy of his fellow- 
citizens with firmneſs and moderation; think ing 
that his country, greatly, though not juſtly, of. 


fended at their connection, ſhould, like a parent, 
be obeyed, and perhaps thus reaſoning with him- 


ſelf : (you muſt conſider what follows, as the words 


of Pericles.) H“ The world at large is my city and 


country, and my friends the Gods and Genii, 
cc and all the good, whoever they are, and where- 
« ever they reſide. But the place of our birth 
deſerves reſpect, as this is the law of God, and 
„What ſhe commands ought to be obeyed; and 
, not oppoſed, left, as the proverb ſays, we kick 
againſt the pricks T. The yoke of neceſſity, 
as it is ſtyled, is implacable. Yet it is not to 
«© be deplored and Jamented, even when its weight 

is the heavieſt, but the burthen itſelf is to be 
rightly eſtimated. She now commands Anax- 
<< agoras io leave me; ſo that I ſhall ſee no more 
my beſt friend, on whoſe account I was diſ- 
plcaſed with the night for ſecreting him from me, 


and returned thanks to the day and the Sun for 


* In the Phædrus of Plato, Socrates ſays, that ** Pe- 
ricies had this advantage of all other orators, that he 
had been a hearer of the philoſopher Anaxagoras.“ 
Cic. Orat. 4. 


+ Tizog ture Nu , The ſame proverb is uſed in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, ix, 5. 


cc re- 


ON THE VEPARTURA or SALLU ; j bes 


* reſtoring to my fight the chief object of my 

te love, If nature, O Pericles, had given you 
no more fight than ſhe has given to birds, had 
% your grief been ſtill more poignant, it would nat 
« have been ſtrange. But as ſhe has not only 
60 breathed into you a ſoul, and implanted a wing, 

* by whoſe recollection you diſcern, though < 858 
% many things that are now tranſacting at a dit: 
tance, bur has alſo endued you with reaſon, 
6 which, diſcovering many future events, reveals 
“ them, as it were, to the eyes of your mind, and 
* a fancy, which, diſclefing things preſent, ſub- 
** mits to her judgement and, inveſtigation not 
« thoſe only which are the objeQts of fight, but 
4 thoſe alſo which are many mules diſtant, more 
« plainly even than ſuch as are at our feet, 
&« as it is (aid, and before our eyes; what avail 
* ſo much affliction and diſquiet? To produce au- 
e thority for what I ſay, The mind ſees, and the 
“ mind hears,” ſays the Sicilian *. A being ſo 
acute, and endued with ſuch wonderful ſwiftneſs, 
« that Homer, i in order to expreſs the incredible 
« velocity of one of the Gods, ſays, 


Lad 
La) 


„ O Tobis. What author is here meant I cannot 
aſcertain. If Julian himſelf had been the ſpeaker, we 
might ſuppoſe him to refer either to Theocritus, (whom, 


in Epiſtle 111. he ſtyles e Exe2uuIne womrn;) or Diodorus Si- 


culus. But Pericles could not, without a great ana. 
chroniſm, quote a bard, who was above two hundred years, 
or an hiſtorian, who was near five hundred years, ſubſe- 


quent to himſelf, 
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44 A CONSOLATORY ORATION | ö 


As ſome way- -faring man, who wanders o'er «5 
In thought — 4 q 
258 Aſfiſted by this, (OT, may eafily diſcern from 11 
4 © Athens one who is in Ionia ; from the Gauls N 
4 thole who are in Illyricum and Thrace; and 1 
«jm who is in the Gauls from Thrace or 452 
10 Iliyricum. For, though plants, when removed wy 
“ from their native ſoil in an improper ſeaſon, 4 
« cannot be preſerved, yet men, when they travel 6:4 
«from. place to place, do not, in like manner, 6H 
“ foon decay, or change their diſpoſition, or de- 90 
« viate from the right principles which they had 8 
6 previouſly imbibed. Therefore if we do not n 
& Jove with more ardour, we certainly ſhould not «1 
0 abate i in our benevolence. Luxury is attended « h 
oy "by laſciviouſneſs, but poverty by virtuozs love. *« 
« Thus we ſhall be happier by the increaſe of « al 
* our mutual alfection; and ſhall ſee ourſelves « th 
* fixed, like ſtatues i in their niches, in the mind 6:79 
« of each other. Now I ſhall behold Anaxagoras, n 
a and then Anaxagoras will behold me ; for no- *.tþ 
1 thing prohibits our ſceing each other; not the „ pe 
« fleſh and nerves, the face and form, or a bodily | 
«« repreſentation, (though nothing perhaps will 1 
prevent even theſe appearing to our minds), but De 
« the virtue, the actions, the diſcourſes, the con- | 
« verſations, the meetings that frequently cc- 0 
« curred between us; when we not unſkilfully u 


* II. xv. 80. Pope, 86. Homer here compares the 
flight of Juno, from Ida to Olympus, to a man travelling 


in idea. 
« joined 


on THE DEPARTURE OF S ALL US T. 


joined in the praiſe of education, and: juſtice, 
and of that underſtanding which directs all 
things human and divine; and alſo on civil 
government, and laws, on virtuous conduct, and 
ingenuous ſtudies, we made ſuch obſervations 
as our memories ſuggeſted. Reflecting on theſe 
things, and ruminating on ſuch repreſentations, 
we ſhall diſregard. the deluſions of nightly 
dreams; nor will the ſenſes, affected by a bad 
habit of body, preſent to the mind vain and 
empty viſions. For, inſtead of employing the 
aſhſtance and miniſtration of the ſenſes, the 
mind will meditate on theſe ſubjects, and thus 
inure itſelf to the contemplation and compre- 
henſion of incorporeal objects. For by the 
mind we aſſociate even with the Almighty, and 
are naturally enabled to behold and inveſtigate 
things that eſcape our ſenſes, that are in place 
far diſtant, and even things that have no place *. 
And ſuch a viſion all whoſe lives have rendered 
them worthy of it, conceive in their minds and 
perfectly enjoy.” 


* Thus Shakeſpeare : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name. 


Midſummer Night's Dream, AQ V. Sc. I. 


Pericles 
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A CONSOLATORY ORATLON 
Perieles, being endued with true magnanimity; 
and educated free in a free city, might ſolace him- 
ſelf with ſuch ſablime meditations.” But I, boro 
nin theſe degenerate days *,“ conſole and beguile 
my mind, and aſſwage the bitterneſs of my ſorrow, 
by arguments more human; thus endeavouring to 
apply ſome remedy ro the many anxious and diſ- 
treſſing ideas which on that ſubject perpetually 
aſſail me; like a charm againſt. the bite of a wild 
beail, deeply wounding my heart and vitals. Of 
all my afflictions this is the principal; I am now 
left alone, deprived of a fincere, ſocial intercourſe, 
and an unreſerved communication. For I have 
none remaining whom I can conſult with equal 
confidence, But cannot I eaſily converſe with my 
ſelf? Or cannot ſome other engage my thoughts, 
and oblige me to regard and attend to ſubjects not 
of my own chooſing? Is not this ſimilar to writing 
on water, or boiling a ſtone, or inveſtigating the 


traces of the flight of birds? Our converſing on 


ſuch ſubjects none can hinder. And perhaps God 
will ſuggeſt ſomething better. For it is impoſſible 
that a man who gives himſelf up to the Almighty 
ſhould be entirely neglected and deſerted by him. 
But God with his own arm defends him, enducs 
him with ſtrength, inſpires him with courage, 
inſtills into his mind what he ſhould do, and deters 
him from what he ſhould forbear. A divine voice 


* O04 wy Bore 60. II. v. 304. An expreſſion often quoted 
by our author. 


 AccoMm» 
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accompanied Socrates *,. forbidding him to do 


2, 
= 


* The notion of Socrates. having a ſupernatural atten- 
dant, either an evil ſpicit, as ſome of the Fathers imagined, 
or a good one, as others have conceived, has been lately 
chſcuſſed, in an Eſſay on the Dæmon or Divination of 
« Socrates,” by Mr. Nares, who, maintains, that the 
„ divinatioas of Socrates were perfectly analogous to thoſe 
in common uſe at tne time in which he lived ; but that 
he, from a ſcrupulous exactneſs in his expreſſions, (and 
„ probably alſo with a deſire to inculcate, as frequently 
„nas poſſible, the notion of a conſtantly active and ſuper- 
intending providence) choſe rather to refer his divi- 
nation always to its primary and original cauſe, the 
Gods, than to their ſecondary and unconſcious inſtru- 
ments, the omens by which it was conveyed. In con- 
ſequence of theſe ideas, he appropriated to the ſubject 
an expreſſion, which firſt the malice of his enemies, and 
ſince the miſtaken zeal of his friends, have wreſted to 
his diſadvantage, as if he had pretended to a communi- 
cation with ſome attendant Dæmon; than which nothing 
could be more remote from his ideas. It appears, in- 
« deed, that he conceived the particular ſignal, or omen, 
„by which he was directed, to be ſomething in a manner 

appropriated; or at leaſt more accurately obſerved and 
attended to by him than by others. But in this there is 
nothing repugnant to the common notions of prophetic 
warnings in his and every age, nor in the leaſt ſubverſive 
of what has'been here advanced, From this repreſen- 
tation of the matter it will appear, that there is, in 
« the hiſtory of this extraordinary man, nothing which 
« can countenance the vague and romantic notion of 
attendant tutelar dzmons ; nor any thing which can 
in the leaſt invalidate our conceptions of his ſtrict in- 
tegrity and open diſpoſition ; a conclufion, which every 
lover of philoſophy will doubtleſs embrace with pleaſure, 
if the arguments and authorities which form the foun- 
dation of it be deemed of ſufficient ſtrength.“ The au- 
thor fupports this ingenious hypothefis by paſſages to the 
ſame purpoſe from Plato, Xenophon, and Plutarch. 

It Julian had not been more a Greek than a Roman, he 


would have mentioned alſo; on this occaſion, Numa and 
his nymph Egeria. 
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whatever was improper. And Homer ſays of 
Achilles, * His mind was jnſpired *,” intimating, 
that our thoughts are ſuggeſted by God, when the 

:ind, by reflection, converſes firſt with itſelf, and 
then privately with God, without interruption; for 
the mind requires not ears to learn, nor God a 
voice to teach, what is neceſſary, but, without ſen- 
ſation, a participation of the Almighty is given to 
the mind. How, and in what manner, I have not 
leiſure now to examine; but that this is effected 
there are ſure and faithful witneſſes, not ſuch as 
are ignoble, and to be claſſed with the Megaren- 
ſians, but thoſe who have had the firſt reputation 
in wiſdom. Therefore, as we expect that God 
will be for ever preſent with us, and that we ſhall 
again have a mutual intercourſe, the violence of 
our affliction ought to abate, Even Ulyſſes, who 
ſo much lamented his confinement in an iſland for 
ſeven whole years, though I praiſe him for bis 
bravery on other occaſions, I admire not for his 
grief on this. For what availed his gazing on the 
ſea, and ſhedding tears ? Not to be dejected and 
difpirited by misfortunes, but to act with intrepiditf 
in the midſt of danger and deſtruction, ſeems in- 
deed more than can be expected from man. But it 


* By Juno. II. I. 55. Thus alſo Virgil, Hic mentem nec 
genitrix pulcherrima miſit. Fn. X11, 554. 


+ Odyff. v. 82. All on the lonely ſhore he fat to weep, 
And roll'd his eyes around the reſtleſs deep; : 

Tow'rd his loy'd coaſt he roll'd his eyes, in vain, 

144 dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſircam'd again, 

| Pope, 195: 


is 


and dis 
Vol 
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is unjuſt to praiſe, and not to imitate, the ancients, 
or to think that God readily aſſiſted them; but 
will overlook thoſe of this age whom he ſees at- 
tached to virtue, ſince on that account he was 
pleaſed with them. It was not for perſonal beauty ; 
or Nireus * would have been more beloved by 
him. Nor was it for ſtrength ; as the Læſtrygons + 
and Cyclops {| were greatly ſuperior in ſtrength to 
Ulyſſes. Nor was it for riches; for then Troy 
would have remained in ſafety. But why ſhould 
we labour to inveſtigate the reaſon of the poet's 
ſaying that Ulyſſes was beloved by God . when 
we may hear it from himſelf? 

Becauſe, in every uſeful art refin'd, 

His words were eloquent, and wiſe his mind ||. 

It is plain therefore, that, if we have theſe en- 
dowments, the Almighty will not deny us his 
ſupport, bat, according to the oracle given of 


* II. 11. 671. Nireus is here mentioned as the moſt 
beautiful of the Greeks, Achilles only excepted ; but his 
name never occurs again; for 

— few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in war, 

It is remarkable, that Nireus is introduced by Euripides 
[Iphigenia in Aulis] as accompanying Ulyſſes, though their 
manners were unſuitable, and their dominions [Syma and 
Ithaca] far diſtant. In the vith book of Quintus Calaber, 
Nireus falls by the ſpear of Eurypylus. WoDUULL. 

+ Odyſſ. x. 119, &c, 

? Tbid. 1x. 125, &c. 

$ OG Au S (beloved by Jupiter) in II. x1. 419, 473» 

Odyſſ. xIII. 332. [Minerva] by ſaying to Ulyſſes, that 
ſhe would never overlook nor deſert him, ** Becauſe, &c.“ 


ſhews that of all we have, virtue only is eſteemed by God 


and divine. Plutarch, ds audiendis Poetis. 
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old to the Lacedæmonians, invoked, or not in- 


voked, God will be preſent with us. ar 
Having thus ſought confolation, I now return ſti 
to that circumſtance, which, though at firſt it a 
ſeems trivial, is generally thought of no ſmall 
| importance. Alexander 1s ſaid to have wiſhed for a1 
Homer, not as a friend indeed, but as a herald, flu 
as he was to Achilles, and Patroclus, and the two ſuc 
Ajaces, and Antilochus. But he, always deſpiſing elf 
what he had, and coveting what he had nor, tre 
flighted his contemporaries, and was never fatisfied oft 
with what was granted him. If he had been in- wh 
dulged with Homer, he would probably have re- ſha 
queſted the lyre of Apollo, on which he played at the 
the nuptials of Peleus *, thinking it not a fiction ant 
of the genius of Homer, but a true fact related ten 
in verſe, like theſe. by 
Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, col 
Sprinkled with roſy tight the dewy lawn +. pat 
And, The Sun aroſe J. Su! 
And, Crete, a fruitful ſoil $. | oth 
| are 
II. =x1y. 62. Jubo ſays to the Gods, * 
To grace thoſe nuptials, from the bright abode, 
Yourſelves were preſent ; where this minſtrel- god nar 
(Well pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt) amid the choir, Ily 


Stood proud to kymn, and tune his youthful lyre. Pore. 
This harmomous banquet is alſo celebrated by Eu- 
ripides, in one of the choruſſes of his Iphigenia in bi 
Aulis. Apollo is there introduced foretelling the glory of- 15 


Achilles. 1 
+ II. vIII. 1. Pope. | wer 
3 Odyſl, 111. 1. was 
& Ibid. xix. 172. Fenton. | miſt 


And 
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And other ſimilar paſſages of the poets, which 


are plain and obvious, as ſome of the objects 


ſtill remain, and ſome of the facts are til] tranſ- 
acted. 


But whether the 8 of Tabs x virtue, and 
a wiſdom, by no means inferior to his great ſuper- 


fluity of worldly happineſs, inflamed his mind with 


ſuch ambition, that, he coveted more than any one 
elſe; or whether the exceſs of. his valour and in- 
trepidity tended to arrogance, and bordered on 
oſtentation; mpſt be left to the diſcuſſion of thoſe 
who would compoſe his panegyric or ſatire; if any 
ſhare of the latter can be thought his due. I, on 
che contrary, always ſatisfied with what is preſent, 
and not in the leaſt deſirous of what is abſent, con- 
tentedly acquieſce in having my merits proclaimed 
by a herald who, has been a ſpectator and a fellow- 
combatant with me in all *, but whoſe judgement 
partiality never biaſſes, nor prejudice perverts, 
Sufficient is it for me to profeſs my friendſhip; in 


other reſpects I ſhall be more ſilent than thoſe who 


are initiated by Pythagoras +. 

But here I muſt advert to the general report, 
namely, that you are going not only among the 
Illyrians, but alſo to the Thracians, and. thoſe 


* $alluſt himſelf, no doubt, on whoſe repreſentation of 
his conduct Julian might indeed ſafely rely. 


+ The ſcholars of this philoſopher in their probation 


were enjoincd ſilence, and were only to hear; which time 


was called i,. Gell, 1. 9. See the Epiſtle to The- 
miſtius, p. 21. note “. 
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A CONSOLATORY ORATION 


Greeks. who dwell near that ſea “. This, being 
the place of my birth and education, has inſpired 
me with a great regard for thoſe people, and their 
country, and cities; and an equal regard perhaps 
they retain for me. To them, I am confident, 
your arrival will be moſt acceptable, and that they 
will think it a happy exchange, as you have left 
me here. By ſaying this, I mean not to ipfinuzte 
that I wiſh it; on the contrary, if yon could return 
hither immediately, by the ſame road, I ſhould be 
much more gratified. But as it muſt happen, I 
am conſidering how to ſupport it with firmneſs and 
equanimity, while I congratulate them on ſeeing 
you juſt come from us. On your account, I re- 
concile myſelf to the Gauls; deeming you worthy 
of being ranked among the firſt of the Greeks, in 
juſtice and other virtues; as being alfo an adept 
in oratory, and far from a novice in philoſophy, in 
which the Greeks alone are perfect; inveſtigating 
truth, as its nature requires, by reaſon, and not 
ſuffering us to be deluded by idle inventions, and 
incredible fables, like many of the Barbarians. 

And now (to diſmiſs you with auſpicious omens) 
where-ever you go, may the benevolent God be 


your guide, and Jupiter the friendly and hoſpitable | 


receive you, conducting you ſafely by land, and, 
if you embark, ſmoothing the waves ! May you 
be loved and honoured by all men; ſo that they 
may rejoice at your arrival, and lament at your 


* The Propontis, which laves Conſtantinople, where 
Julian was bora, It divides the Helleſpont and the Thra- 
clan Boſphorus. 

$1. depar - 


ON THE DEPARTURE or SAL LUST. 


departure! Still retaining your affection for us, 
may you never want the ſociety of a friend equally 
faithful! May God alſo conciliate to you the favour 
of the Emperor; may he regulate every other cir- 
cumſtance to your complete ſatisfaction; and grant 
you a ſafe and ſpeedy return to your own country 
and to us! In theſe prayers for you I unite with 
the good and virtuous, Let me add, 

With health, with joy, to his lov'd native ſhore 

May the kind Gods my honour'd friend reſtore *! 


* Ov Te, N paryes R,. Year & Tos NS Foray, 
Nopnoz& oor && Qian 16 rar v 

The firſt line is taken from ver. 401, and the ſecond is 
an alteration of Nopnoarra inver. 404, of Odyſſ. xxiv. with 
the addition of moſt part of ver. 562 of Odyſſ. x. 

Beſides the warmth of affection that breathes through 
this whole compoſition, ſeveral parts of it, eſpecially the 
conclufion, in the original, are poetical without being 
turgid. | | 
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A. D, 
360. 


EPISTLETO cONSTANTIVUSũ. 


JuLIAN CsAR To THE EMPEROR 
ConsTANTIUs *. 


VER retaining one and the ſame opinion, I 
have adhered to what I faithfully purpoſed, 
not leſs from principle than by the covenant of 
treaties, as has evidently appeared in various in- 


ſtances. As ſoon as I was created Cæſar, you ex- 


poſed me to all the tumults and horrors of battle; 
yet, contented with a delegated authority, like a 
faithful apparitor, I filled your ears with frequent 
accounts of ſucceſſes anſwerable to your wiſhes ; 
never dwelling on my own dangers, though by 
continual proofs it may appear, the Germans being 
every where ſcattered and difordered, that I was 
always the firſt in labours, but the laſt in re- 
freſhment. 


* The Gallic legions being ordered by Conſtantius to 
march into the Eaſt, a tumult aroſe (as Julian himſelf re- 
lates more particularly in the ſucceeding epiſtle to the 
Athenians); and from the ſubordinate digniry of Cæſar he 
was exalted by the army to the ſupreme rank of Auguſtus. 
Thus epiſtle, written ſoon after that event, is preſerved by 
Ammianus. 

He compoſed, in his own name, and in that of the army, 
a ſpecious and moderate epiſtle, which was delivered to 
Pentadius, his maſter of the offices, and to his chamberlain 
Eutherins ; two ambaſſadors, whom he appointed to receive 
t ne anſwer, and obſerve the dipoſitions, of Conſtantius. 
GIBBON. 


But, 


We wn — — 


EPISTLE TO CONSTANTIUS. 


But, with your leave, I will inform you whether 


any innovations have now been made, as you 


imagine. The ſoldjers, waſting their lives in many 
and ſevere wars, without advantage, have formerly 
held conſultations, raging and impatient of a ruler 
in the ſecond place, being ſenſible that no recom- 
pence can be made them by the Czfar for their 
daily fatigues and frequent victories; their re- 
ſentment has been appeaſed by no increaſe of ho- 
nours, not even by a year's pay now due, to which 
this alſo has been unexpectedly added; their being 
ordered to the moſt diſtant parts of the Eaſtern world, 
men accuſtomed to frozen climates were to be ſepa- 
rated from their wives and children, and were dragged 
forth indigent and naked. Being thereſore more bit- 
terly enraged than uſual, aſſembling in the night, 
they beſieged the palace, exclaiming JulIAN Av- 
ovsrus with loud and repeated cries. I trembled, 
I confeſs, and withdrew ; and while I could, ſought 
ſafety by ſilence * and retirement. But no reſpite 
being allowed, guarded, as I may ſay, by the free 
fortreſs of my breaſt, I went forth and preſented 
myſelf to them, thinking that my authority or 
mild words might allay the diſturbance. Their 
fury was wonderful, and it went ſo far, that, on 
my endeavouring by intreaties to conquer their ob- 


ſtinacy, ruſhing cloſe up to me, they threatened 


inſtant death. At length ſubdued, and conjec- 


* In the original, ſmulatione. 1 . the correction of 
Gelenius, muſſatione. 
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E PIS TLE TO CONSTANTIUS. 


turing *®, that, when I was killed, another per- 


haps would be declared prince, I aſſented, thus 
hoping to appeaſe the tumult. 

This is the ſubſtance of what has happened, which 
I requeſt you to accept with complacence. And 
think not that any thing is miſrepreſented, or credit 
the evil reports of the malicious, who are accul. 
tomed to promote the revolts of princes for their 
own advantage; but baniſhing flattery, the nurſe 
of vice, cultivate the moſt excellent of all virtues, 
Juſtice ; and receive with good fajth the equitable 
terms which I offer, conſidering them as beneficial 
both to the Roman ſtate and to us, who are allied 
by conſanguinity, and by the eminence of ſuperiar 
rank. Theſe requeſts, (excuſe me) as they are found- 
ed in reaſon, I am leſs anxious for your granting 
than for your approving and thinking them juſt and 
proper, I am ready alſo with chearfulneſs to obey 
your commands, What may be neceſſary I will 
reduce into a ſhort compals. 

I will furniſh Spaniſh horſes + for your chariots, 
and ſome Letian] youths, ſprung from Barbarians on 


* In the original, Mecumque ipſe conteſtans. In the margin 
of the Royal MS. conjectans is written in the ſame hand. 
VaLols. 

The tranſlator has adopted the latter. 

+ Zonaras ſays the ſame thing. And he adds, that 
Julian inſeribed his letter with the name of Cæſar, not 
Auguſtas, leſt Conſtantius, offended at it, ſhould imme- 
diately diſdain it: which Julian alſo confirms in his Epiſtle 
to the Athenians. Void. | 

t The Leti, or Læti, were ſome half-barbarians, who 
dwelt in the Gauls; or (as our Ammianus ſubjoins) -c:s 
Rbenum edita barbarorum progenies, Ibid, 


this 


EPISTLE TO CONSTANTIUS. 


this ſide the Rhine, or, at leaſt, from vaſſals who 
have revolted to us, to be incorporated with your 
provincials and targeteers. And theſe, as long as 
I live, I promiſe to ſupply, not only with gratitude 
but delight. Pretorian præfects, of diſtinguiſhed 
equity and merit, ſhall be given us by your cle- 
mency *. As for the other uſual magiſtrates, and 
the directors of the war, it is proper that they 
ſhould be left to my nomination, and alſo the 
guards, For, when they can previouſly be 
learned, it is abſurd for the manners and tempers 
of thoſe who are ſtationed by the Emperor's ſide 


to be unknown to him. The following rule, with- 


out the leaſt heſitation, I would eſtabliſh ; Gallic 
recruits, juſt enliſted, ſhould not be ſent, either 
voluntarily, or by force, to foreign and far diſtant 
countries, and oppreſſed with daily fatigues or vex- 
atious accidents, leſt the youth ſhould be totally 
exhauſted, being afflited with the recollection of 
paſt, and finking under impending, dangers. Nor 
can it be proper to oppoſe the Parthians with auxe 
iliaries drawn from hence, ſince the barbaric fury 
is not yet quelled, and (if you will permit me to 
ſpeak the truth) theſe provinces, harraſſed by con- 
tinual misfortunes, require external and powerful 
aſſiſtance. In giving this advice I ſtudy, I am 
convinced, the public good, requeſting and intreat- 
ing ; for I know, not to arrogate more than my 
ſtation warrants, what embarraſſed and deſperate 


A term of reſpeR, like © majeſty,” xc. 
affairs 
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EPISTLE TO CONSTANTIUS, 


affairs have been retrieved by the agreement of 
princes mutually complying with each other; 
and the example of our anceſtors will ſhew, that 


Tulers, thinking in this and the like manner, have, 


as it were, diſcovered the method of living hap- 
pily, and of endearing their memory to the lateſt 
times *, 


* In this negoctation Julian claimed no more than he 
already poſſeſſed. The delegated authority which he had 
long exerciſed over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Bri- 
tain, was ſtill obeyed under a name more independent and 
auguſt. The ſoldiers and the people rejoiced in a revo- 
lution, which was not ſtained with blood. Florentius was 
a fugitive ; Lupicinus a priſoner. The perſons who were 
diſaffected to the new government were diſarmed and ſe- 
cured ; and the vacant offices were diſtributed according 
to the recommendation of merit, by a prince who deſpiſed 
the intrigues of the palace, and the clamours of the ſoldiers, 

G1BBON, 

To this oſtenſible epiſtle he added,” ſays Ammianus, 
private letters, objurgætorias et mordaces,” which the hiſ - 
torian had not ſeen, and would not have publiſhed. Per- 
haps they never exiſted. . Bid. 

Theſe “ ſtinging” letters, Zonaras ſays, were not ſent 
by Julian at that time, but afterwards, when Leonas, who 
had been ambaſſador to Julian, returned unſucceſsful to Con- 
ſtantius. Leonas therefore, deſpairing of being able to 
execute any part of his commiſſion, returned with the 
& ſetters of Julian, in which he impudently upbraided the 
«© Emperor, as having been very criminal towards his re- 
& lations, and threatened that he would revenge their in- 
4 juries.” VALOIs. 

The ambaſſadors found Conſtantius at Cæſarea in Cappa- 
docia. On reading the letters with which they were 
charged, this prince flew into a dreadful paſſion; and 
viewing them with a look that ſeemed to threaten their 
lives, he commanded them to withdraw, without conde- 
ſcending to give them any further audience, or to aſk them 
any queſtions, . He was very near quitting the Perſian war 
to march directly againſt Julian. However, he only diſ- 
patched a Quæſtor, named Leonas, to him, with a menacing 
letter, and recalled his principal officers. La BLETERIE, 
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TuE EMPEROR JULIAN TO THE SENATE 
AND PEOPLE OF ATHENS . 


Pein many afticnechare buon performed 3 on 
by your anceſtors, for which you, as well as | 
they, are juſtly renowned, and though many 
trophies have been erected by all Greece in general, 


and 


* Julian wrote this epiſtle ſoon after his being pro- 
claimed Emperor in the Gauls; and while he was marching 
with his army againſt Conſtantius. For Libanius affirms, 
that he then wrote letters to ſeveral cities of Greece, in 
order to exculpate his aſſuming the empire to other na- 
tions. He was ſo much more ſolicitous,“ ſays that 
orator, in his Panegyric on the conſulſhip of Julian, “ to 
e exculpate himſelf than to gain a victory, that, while he 
«© was expoſed to the greateſt dangers, he apologiſed for him- 
de ſelf by the Greeks, to all mankind, writing epiſtles to 
te them, according to the ſeveral diſpoſitions of each city, 
„ ſome longer, and ſome ſhorter, as might ſuit thoſe to 
„% whom they were addreſſed.“ 

This epiſtle therefore explains the motives of his con- 
duct, and fully deſcribes the patience with which he had 
hitherto borne the repeated injuries and provocations of 
Conſtantius, and the great reluctance with which, by the 
concurrence of the army, he was exalted to the empire, 
Indeed, -of all the remains of that apoſtate, none ſeems to 
me more worthy of publication and the peruſal of the 
learned, eſpecially of thoſe who ſtudy hiſtory, For it ac- 
curately relates that whole tranſaction, throws light on 
many parts of this ſubject tranſmitted to us by Ammianus 
and others, and alſo contains ſeveral hiſtorical facts and 
circumſtances not to be found elſewhere. The great regard 
which Julian had tor Athens and the Athenians, and the 


reaſons 


bo 


EPISTLE To rus ATHENIANS. 


and by your city in particular, when ſhe contended 
fingly either with the neighbouring ſtates, or with 
the Barbarians, none of her deeds are ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed, no acts of her heroiſm ſo illuſtrious, as 
not to be rivalled by the other cities. In ſome, 
they have co-operated with you ; others they 
have performed unaided and alone. But leſt, by 


- mentioning particulars, I ſhould ſeem to draw an 


odious compariſon, or to give an invidious pre- 
ference, in order to ſerve my cauſe, as is uſual 
with orators, who by faintly praiſing, really de- 


reaſons why he reſorted thither, Gregory of Nazianzus de- 
clares in his ſecond oration gr. PETAU. 

After having made himſelf maſter of the paſs of the 
Succi, in his march againſt Conſtantius, while Julian re- 
fided at Naiſſus in Illyricum, waiting for his troops, and 
w.aking new levies, he wrote to ſeveral cities of Greece, 
among others to Athens, Lacedæmon, and Corinth, not 
only to engage them in his intereſt, but alſo to juſtify his 
procedings. 

In particular, he made it a point of honour and religion 
to take for judges the Athenians, ſo celebrated in an- 
tiquity for their love of juſtice, by carrying his cauſe to the 
tribunal of Areopagus, where the Gods had formerly ap- 

ared, Of all his manifeſtoes we have only that which 
was addreſſed to them. It is an eloquent and perfectly well- 
written piece. La BLETERIE. 

The moſt authentic account of the education and adven- 
tures of Julian is contained in this epiſtle, or manifeſto. 
It deſerves the praiſes of the Abbé de la Bleterie, and is 
one of the beſt manifeſtoes to be found in any language. 

GIBBON. 

His epiſtle to the Senate and people of Athens, ſeems to 
have been dictated by an elegant enthuſiaſm, which 
prompted him to ſubmit his actions and motives to the 
degengrate Athenians of his own times, with the ſame 
Eymbie deference, as if he had been pleading, in the days 
of Ariilides, betore the tribunal of the Areopagus. 1b:d, 
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EPISTLE ro Tux ATHENIANS. . 61 
preciate and decry the merit of their opponents, 
this only I will fay of you, to which of all that tra- 
dition has tranſmitted the other Greeks can pro 
duce nothing parallel, You obtained the do- 
minion over the Lacedæmonians, not by the force 
of your arms, but by the fame of your juſtice. 
Ariſtides * the Juſt was formed by your laws. And 
theſe proofs of your virtue, ſplendid as they are, 
you have confirmed by ſtill more ſplendid facts. 
For in mere matters of opinion we are liable to 


1 
miſtake, nor is it unuſual to find, among many 2M | N 
wicked men, one who is virtuous. Is not Deioces f 1 4 
celebrated among the Medes, Abaris { among the 1 
Hyperboreans, and Anacharſis F among the Scy- ' x 
thians; of whom it was remarkable, that, though j 1 
they lived in nations notoriouſſy unjuſt, they It | 


nevertheleſs cultivated juſtice ? The two laſt ſin- 
cerely ; the firſt was prompted by intereſt to diſ- 


* See his Life in Cornelius Nepos, 

+ He determined with ſo much prudence the differences 
of the Medes, that he deſerved to be choſen their king. 7 
He built, aceording to Herodotus, the city of Ecbatana, it 
and reigned forty years, from the year of the world 3358 | 
to 3398, MozER1. 


t A Scythian, who wrote Apollo's Northern Journey in 
verſe, oracles, predictions, xc. Jamblichus ſays, he was a 
ſcholar of Pythagoras, which does not agree with what the 
ancients affirm of Abaris being prior even to Solon. Bid. 


F Another Scythian, contemporary with Solon, of whom 
he learned philoſophy at Athens. 

He was the only philoſopher of his nation, whence the 
proverb, Anacbharſis inter Scythas. At length he was killed by 
his brother the king of Scythia, for endeavouring to introduce 
the Athenian laws, See Diogenes Laertius, in his life, J. 1. 
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EPISTLE ro r ATHENIANS: 


ſemble it. But it is difficult to produce a whole 
eity and nation, who pradtiſe juſtice, both in word 
and deed, except yourſelves. Of many inſtances 
that have occurred among you it may be ſufficient 
to mention one. When Themiſtocles *, after the 
Perſian war, had formed a plan of privately ſetting 
fire to the naval arſenals of. the Greeks, and dared 
not publickly to propoſe it, but ſaid, he would 
communicate the ſecret to any one whom the 
people by their ſuffrages would elect, they 
named Ariſtides. He, on hearing. the: propoſal; 
concealed the particulars, and only informed 
the people, that“ nothing could be more advan- 
„ tageous, but at the ſame time more unjuſt, than 
* the advice of Themiſtocles.” Upon which, the 
city immediately diſclaimed and declined it; a 
ſignal inſtance of magnanimity, and highly be- 
coming a people educated under the eye of the 
wiſeſt Goddeſs! | 

If theſe things happened among you in ancient 
times, and a ſmall ſpark, as it were, of the virtue 
of your anceſtors has ever ſince been preſerved, 
you ought, when you hear of any great action, to 
conſider, not the ſurpriſing ſingularity of it, like 
that of a man walking with as much: ſtrength and 
agility as if he had wings, but whether its motives 
were juſt and right. And if fo, both in public 
and private it will receive your deſerved applauſe ; 
if not, it will with reaſon be diſregarded and con- 
demned. Nothing is ſo nearly allied to wiſdom as 


* Sec his Life in Plutarch, 


7 juſtice. 


EPISTLE TO THE ATHENIANS. 


juſtice. | Thoſe therefore who deſpiſe it you ſhould 
baniſh as profaners of your Goddefs. Though you 
are not ſtrangers to my affairs, this is the occaſion 
of my preſent addreſs. If any thing ſhould chance 
to have eſcaped your knowledge (and ſome par- 
ticulars probably may, even of thoſe in which you 
all are intereſted), it may thus be communicated 
to you, and by you to the other Greeks. And let 
me not be charged with trifling, if I endeavour to 
compriſe in my diſcourſe thoſe ſcenes which have 
lately been preſented to the eyes of all men, as 
well as former tranfactions, as I wiſh to have every 
thing that relates to me generally known. I will 
begin with my anceſtors. | 

Thar the family of my father, and that of Con- 
ſtantius, had the ſame origin, you need not be in- 
formed. Our fathers were brothers, having the 
ſame father. How that moſt humane Emperor 
acted afterwards towards me, who was ſo nearly 
related to him, and how he unjuſtly put to death 
fix of his own and my couſins, as well as my father, 
his own uncle, together with another uncle of us 
both, and alſo my clder brother * ; and after hav- 


ing 


He ſays, that ** fix couſins and two uncles” were flain 
by Conſtantius. The latter, I find in the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, were [ Julius] Conftantius, the father of Julian, and 
Dalmatius, both ſons of [Conſtantius] Chlorus, by Theo- 
dora, the daughter-in-law of Maximian-Herculius, and 
brothers of Conſtantine, [See the Pedigree of Julian. * 
But the hiſtorians mention only * three” couſin- -germans, 

viz. Dalmatianus and Hannibalianus, the ſons of Dalma- 
tius, and Nepotianus, the fon of Eutropia, the ſiſter of 
Conſtantine. The others were killed, ſoon after the death 
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' that of our Lord 363. But Conſtantine died in 337. 


EPISTLE ro Tax ATHENIANS. 


ing intended to deſtroy me * and another brother f, 
changed our ſentence into baniſhment, from which 
he afterwards releaſed me, but deprived him, juſt 
before he was killed, of the name of Cæſar; all 
theſe dreadful tragical events why ſhould I relate? 
eſpecially, as he is ſaid to have repented, and to 
have been much afflifted, attributing to them his 
want of children, and alſo his ill ſucceſs in the 


of Conſtantine, by a. conſpiracy of the ſoldiers. Nepoti- 
anus was flain after the death of Conſtans, not, however, 
by Conſtantius, but by the tyrant Magnentius. So ſay 
Socrates, Zoſimus, Eutropius, and Victor. I read there- 
fore of but ** two” couſins ſlain by Conſtantius. The reſt 
let the diligent and learned inveſtigate, PETAU. 


* We learn, from this paſſage, what is mentioned, as I 
recollect, by no other writer, that Julian had, beſides Gallus 
Cæſar, another, and that an elder brother, whom he here 


plainly diſtinguiſhes from Gallus, and mentions to have 


been killed, before Gallus was Cæſar, by Conſtantius. 


Who he was, or what was his name, I profeſs myſelf to be 


ignorant, But ſo was Socrates. Ibid. 
Julian here charges his couſin Conſtantius with the whole 
guilt of a maſſacre, from which he himſelf ſo narrowly 
eſcaped. His aflertion is confirmed by Athanaſius, who, 
for reaſons of a very different nature, was not leſs an enemy 
to Conſtantius. (tom, 1. p. 856.) Zoſimus joins in the 
ſame accuſation, But the three abbreviators, Eutropius 


aud the Victors, uſe very qualifying expreſſions, ** fnente 


&« potius quam jubente; ** incertum quo ſuaſore,” ui militum. 
G1i8BON, 


+ Socrates (III. 1.) ſays, that“ Gallus was ſuffered to 
4% live, becauſe, on account of his weak conſtitution, it was 
% thought that he could not live long; and Julian, becauſe 
« he was only eight years old.” But in this, Socrates is 
not quite accurate. For Julian was not“ eight,” but only 
« five” years old: as he died in the 31ſt year of his age, in 


PerAv., 


Perſian 


EPIS TE to TuT AFHENIANS. 
Perfian war . Such rumours, atleaſt; were eircu- 
lated among the courtiers, in the- hearing of me 
and my late brother Cæœfar Gallus, for ſo he was 
then ſtyled. Having put him alto to death, in 
defiance'of all laws, he neither ſuffered him to be 
entombed with his anceſtots, nor his memory to be 


honoured. But, as FE ſaid before, we were in- 


formed and convinced, that ſome of theſe crimes 
originated from miſapptehenſion and miſin for. 
mation, arid others from the overbearing inſolence 
and compulſion of à turbulent and mutinous army. 
Such reports often reached us in dur confinement 
in a certain Cappadocian farm I, to which no one 
was allowed acceſs: there we were both placed; 
my brother, recalled from exile ; and.], almoſt a 
child, removed from fchool. Why ſhould I men- 
riot chofe fix years 1, in which we were educated 
in a kind of foreign country, and às ſttictiy guard- 
ed as if we had been in Perſia, no ſtranger, nor 


* 
— „ 
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* In the reign of Copſtäntius, Sapor vanquiſhed the 
Romans in pine battles, invaded Meſopotamia, took Amida, 
n 

+ Ammianus (xv. 2.) telites, that! Iullat was accuſed of 
« poing from, the farm of Macellum, in, Cappadocia, into 
« Aſid, for the ſake of fiheril "ſtudies, and, in his way 
by throngh Conſtantinople, offeeing his brother.” "This pes, 
or farm, he aſterwards calls zine, and thus the Latins term 

a farm poſſeſſio, PeTav., 9 

Mr. Gibbon, in different places, ſtyles this farm“ an 
« ancient palace,“ a ffrong caſtle,” © the refidence' of 
«© the kings of Cappadocia:“ „the ſituation,” he adds, 
«© was pleaſant, the buildings ſtately, the incloſures ſpa, 
„ cjous.” It was at the foot of Mount Argæus, not fag 
from Czfarea, the capital of the province,” 
1 From 345 to 351. 
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any of our friends, being admitted to us; where, 


ſecluded from all liberal ſtudies, and debarred all 
intercourſe with families of rank, we were forced 
to aſſociate only with our domeſtics ? From thence, 
by the affiſtance of the Gods, I was at length 
happily releaſed; but my brother was moſt unfortu- 
nately inveigled to court.. If there was any thing 
ruſtic and uneiviliſed in his deportment *, it was 
owing to that mountainous education. He there- 
fore who doomed us to it is juſtly chargeable, with 
the blame. Thanks be to the Gods, philoſophy 
has purified me; but this bleſſing was denied to 
my brother. For after he had exchanged the 
country for the court, and had been inveſted with 
the purple, he immediately became an object of 
envy; nor did that envy ceaſe, till, not contented 
witch ſtripping him of the purple, it had accom- 
pliſhed his deſtruction. Yet though he un be 
& | 

* This opinion of Julian concerning his keg is ex- 
preſſed by Libanius, in his panegyric on the conſulſhip of 
Julian, p. 234, where he mentions ſome letters, in which 
he, a private man, admoniſhed Gallus, then Cæſar, of his 
duty: If his brother had attended to his letters, we 
* ſhould now have had two princes, For he who did 
„not reign dared to admoniſh him who did, But when 
« he, who might have alleged ſomething i in his own de- 
« fence, had been put to death unheard, an inclination 
«© appeared of preferring ſome charges againſt the other, 
« as if he had killed him ; but that not being practicable, 
4 his life was ſpared to de harraſſed by fatiguing journeys, 
4 thus ſuffering, though innocent, the puniſhment due to 
„ guilt,” "The diſpoſition of Gallus i is alſo mentioned by 


Nazianzen, in his Steliteut, I. Though of a paſſionate 
6 temper, he was unaffectedly pious," PETAU. 


deemed 
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| deemed unfit to govern, furely he was not ur- 


worthy to live. And even allowing the expedience 
of depriving him of life, he ſhould nor have been 
denied the uſual privilege of criminals, that of 
being heard in his own defence. The law does 
not forbid him who has the right of impriſoning 
robbers to put them alſo» to death; deprived of 
all their honours, and reduced from a pritcely to a 
plebeian rank, it ſays, that they ſhall be executed 
without a trial. What if he could have produced 
the perſons who impeached theſe traitors ? For 
in ſome of their letters that were hewn him, 


heaven knows what charges were contained ! Thus, 


incenſed by an unbecoming weakneſs, he was raſhly 
betrayed into paſſion. He did nothing, however, 
that deſerved death; but, you may ſay, that it is 
a rule univerſal, both among Greeks and Bar- 
barians, that he who has received may. revenge an 
inſult. True yet Conſtantius revenged it too ſe- 
verely. But he did nothing more than is uſual. 
& It is uſual,” he once ſaid, for an enemy, when 
&« enraged, to go any lengths.“ But to gratify an 


* See in Ammianus (xiv. 1. 7.) a very ample detail of 
the cruelties of Gallus. His brother Julian infinuatcs 
that a conſpiracy had been formed againſt him; and Zo- 


ſimus names the perions engaged in it; a miniſter of con- 


ſiderable rank, and two obſcure agents, who were reſolved 
to make their fortunes. | | GIBBON. 


Julian perhaps here refers to the maſſacre at Antioch of 
the Imperial miniſters, Domitian and Montius, by the com · 
mand of Gallus. 
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EPISTL Eno rn ATIENTANS: 


eunuch, “, his chamberlain +, and alſo his maſter- 
cook, Conſtantius ſacrificed. to his moſt inveterate 
enemies 4 his couſin-german, the Cæſar, the huſ- 
band of his ſiſter s the father of his niece, whoſe 
164 2241350 ny „ t fiſter 


OED 41 1 1 . 


_ *'Euſebius, who ruled the mbnareh and the palace with 
ſuch abſolute ſway,” that Conſtantius, according to the 
ſarcaſm, of an ,impartial Nee, poſſeſſed me credit 
with his haughty favourite: Apud quem Wh f were dict debeat) 
milta Confantins potuit, Amm. with, 4. f. 


A ns WT {who in the language eee, was 
His duty was — attend the Emperor in his hours of ſtate, 
or in thoſe of amuſement, and to perform about his perſon 
all thoſe menial ſervices; which can only derive their ſplen- 
dot from the influence of royalty. Under a Prince, who 
deſerved to reign, the great-chamberlain (for ſuch we may 
call him) was an uſeful and humble domeſticj but an art- 
ful domeſtic, who improves every occaſion of unguarded 
confidence, will inſenſibly acquire over a feeble mind that 
aſcendant which harſh wiſdom and ONES virtne can 
ſeldom obtain. Did. 


t The Emperor was eaſily convinced, that His own ſafety 
was incompatible with the life of his couſin ; the ſentence 
of death was figned, diſpatched; and executed; and the 
nephew. of Conſtantine,” with his hands tied behind his 
back,' was beheaded in priſon, like the vileſt malefactor. 
Bid. 

This event happened ** near Pola in Iſtria,“ ſays Am- 
mianus, where Criſpus, the ſon of Conſtantine, was for- 
« merly killed.“ Near Flanona, or Flavona, in Dalmatia, 
(not far from Pola) ſay Socrates and Sozomen.:.. 


Gallus had married Conſtantia [rather Conſtantina], 
the daughter of Conſtantine, and ſiſter of Conſtantius. 
Julian mentions his having a daughter by her; and alſo 
that Conſtantius had before married the fiſter of Gallus. 
Theſe two circumſtances, related, as far as I know, by him 
only, were before unknown. The firſt of theſe. is deduced: 
from this paſſage a little corrected. For a%p1%n; (** niece”) 
ſhould evidently have been written, inſtead of =%aqidss 

( nephew,” ) 


EPISTLE 70 TH ATHENIANS. 
ſiſter he himſelf had married, and 'who was con- 
nected to him by ſo many domeſtic ties. Me, not 
without difficulty, be diſmiſſed, after removing me 
to various places, and keeping me in confinement, 
ſeven months. And ik ſome God, to inſure my 
ſafety, had not ingtatiated me with his beautiful 
and excellent wife, Euſebia *, 1 could not have 


eſcaped his reſentment. Though the Gods will 


arteſt that my brother, when he purſued thoſe 
meaſures, was never ſeen, by me, even! in a dream; 
ſor neither Was 1 with him, nor did 1 viſit him, 
nor was 15 in his neighbourhood. And whe 


( nephew.) Gallus had the ſame father as Julian; his 
mother was Galla, the ſiſter of Rufinus and Cerealis, whom 
the Conſulſhip, ſays Ammianus (I. xiv.) had ennobled. Con- 
ſtantius ſeems to have married the daughter of this Galla 
before: Euſebia, and I know not whether it was ſhe with 
whom Conſtantius celebrated his nuptials in the life - time, 
and by the management, of his father, as related by 
Euſebius, in his Life of Coriftantine! That Corſtantius 


had more wires, is affirmed, by Ammianus. And Victor 


ſays, in. his Epitome, © of his wives, of whom he had 
% many, 'he loved Euſebia moſt,” Euſebia is generally men- 
tioned as the firſt; and Fauſtina [or Fauſta] as the ſecond 
and laſt, by whom he had a poſthumous daughter, Con- 
ſtant ia, — * was married to the Emperor Gratian. PETAu. 
A woman of beauty and merit, who, by the aſcen - 
dant ſhe had gained over the mind of her huſband, counter: 
balanced, in, ſome meaſure, the. powerful conſpiracy of the 
enauchs,gyShe ,was'a, native of. Thefſalgnica | 1 laced: na, 
of, a noble family, and the daughter, as well. 5 er, of 
Conſuls. Herfmarriage with the Emperor may. | be placed 
in tha: year, 3837 % In ja, divided agę, the hiſtoriags of all 
Parties aggee ig hes 1 5 5 GitS. 
107 gulmine: 4 gelſa humana, is her Panegyric by. Ammi- 
awug) In ſuch an exalted e c gives, an 
imperfest idestof it in Engli. Aeg 5 10 
#211160 . F 3 1 wate 
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I wrote to him, which was ſeldom, my letters were 
ſhort. , I therefore gladly took refuge in the houſe 
of my. mother. For as to the eſtate of my father, 


of none of his poſſeſſions bad I the leaſt ſhare, no 


land, nor a houſe, not a flave, the worthy Con- 
ſtantius having ſeized all my paternal inheritance, 
without giving me the mereſt trifle. Having de- 
ſpoiled: Gallus of the effects of his mother, he 


gave him a few of his father's. 


Moſt part, at leaſt, if not the whole, of his 


| behaviour to,me, before he conferred on me that 


moſt reſpe&able name *, but in fact impoſed 
on me a ſevere and laborious flavery, you ſhall 
now hear. Having thus with great difficulty, and 
beyond my expectation, eſcaped,” and being hap- 
pily ſheltered under the roof of my mother, a 
ſycophant, from the neighbourhood of Sirmium +, 
falſely reported, that new commotions might be ex- 
pected there. You have heard, no doubt, of 
Africanus and Marious ; nor can the name of 
Felix . eſcaped you, and what was their fate f. 


* Of Cæſar. | 
1 The capital of Illyricum, at preſent Sirmiſch or Sir- 
mick, a tal town, alinoft en in the Lower Hungary. 
| La BckTERIE, 

yl Ammianus (xv. 3.) mentions a drunken and treaſonable 
entertainment at Sirmium, given by Africanus, governor of 
the ſecond Pannonia (A. P. 354), in conſequenes of which, 
on the information of Gaudentins, the ſyeophant here 
meant, all the company were arreſted. Marinus, a tribune, 
and the principal delinquent, ſtabbed himfelf in a tavern, 
on the road, at Aquileis, And the reſt were put to the tor- 
ture at Milan, and afterwards impriſoned- This, doubt- 
leſs, is the incident to which Julian alludes. A perſon 

1 n 


© 2 


EFIST LE To r ATHENIANS. 71 
As ſoon as Conſtantius received this intelligence, 
and had alſo been aſſured by Dynamius, another 
informer from the Gauls, that Sylvanus * would 
ſoon c revolt againſt him; alarmed and terrified 
he ſent for me, and after ordering me to retire for 
2 vm time into Greece, he ſuddenly recalled 

He had never ſeen me before, except once 
in Wee and once in Italy, at the earneſt 
intreaty of Euſebia, that I might be aſſured of 
ſafety. Yet I was ſix months in the fame 
city F with him, and be promiſed to ſee me again. 
But that heaven-deteſted. eunuch , his truſty 
chamberlain, was ignorantly and undefignedly my 
friend, by preventing my frequent acceſs. Con- 
ſtantius himſelf perhaps might not wiſh to ſee me; 
nevertheleſs, all my misfortunes were owing to 
that favourite, as he was as apprehenſive, —— if we 


marked Felix” was made maſter of the offices by Conſtantius, 
but rejected by Julian. And there was another who was 
Count of the ſacred largeſſes. But probably this Felix 
was one of the riotous company abovementioned. 
For an account of this De- ſee a note in the me- 
ceeding page. 
Oc ens Ts Nene, xa ty abr TIP Seda? This I 
cannot underſtand. What follows is related more at large 
by Ammianus and Zoſimus See _ drapes Ter. * on Eu- 
1% ſebia. - PR TAN. | 
Theſe words may de thus ICY des bis "YE 
ö abr ν? ara pedal. Zoſimus mentions the ſxm&Dyna- 
mius at the end of 114i7'0/But he is miſlaken in aſcribing to 
him dhe death of Gaus Ceſar 5) as Dynamius ealummated 
: Ne Galkis- —— 
This correction is n by a tranſlator, RESO GT 
- '5\Kediolanumy-or Milan. a 
t Euſebius above · mentiened, dem Julian, when he was 


ca mperor, put to death, 
9 F 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be acquainted, à friendſhip might enſue; 
| and if my fidelity bad been approved, I might our 
I been inveſted with ſome placę of truſt. 

| As ſoon as I returned from Greece, the bleſſed 
1 | Euſebia, by, the eunuchs of her houſhold, ſhewed 
X [ | me many acts of kindneſs. , And ſoon * a his 


1 4 * 


* fn the 8 bien 3 the. — — 'of Julian 
(Sept. A. D. 355.) this general had been choſen' to de- 
liver Gaul from the tyranny-of the Barbarians; but Syt- 
vanus ſoon diſcovered that he had. left his moſt dangerous 
enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous - in ormer, 
countenanced "by: ſeveral of the principal miniſters, pro- 
cured from him tome recommendatory letters; and eraſing 
the whole of the contents, except the Kgaature, filled up 
the vacant -pürchment with matters of 'high and rrea- 
| ſonable import. By the induſtry and courage of his friends, 
1 the fraud was, however, detected, and, in a great coun- 
| | eil of the c And military officers, held | in the preſence of 
| the Emperor. himſelf, the innocence of: Sylvanus was puh - 
| lickly acknowledged. But the diſcovery came too late; 
1 the report off the calumny, and the haſty ſeizure of his 
j 


eſtate, had already provoked the indignant chief to the re- 
bellion of which he was ſo unjuſtly accuſed. He aſſumed 
the purple at his head - quarters of Cologne; and his active 
1 powers appeared to menace Italy with an; invaſion, and 
1 | Milan with a ſiege. In this emergency, Urſiqinus, a ge- 
1 -nerab of equal -zank, . regained, by an act of treachery, the 
1 favour which he had loſt by his eminent ſervices in the Eaſt. 
Ss 'Exaſperated, as he might ſpeciouſly allege, by i ich uries of 
= a fimilar nature, he haſtened, with a few followers, to join 
1 the flandard, aud tor betray, the confidence, of his too 
| _credulous friend. After a gig of ny twenty - eight days, 

| Sylvanus was aſſaſſinated. Therolgiersz who, without any 
1 criminal intention, had. blindly” followed: the example of 
ö their leader, immediately getuned tosthzit allagianes ; and 


1 the flatterers of Conſtantius celebrated the wiſdom ant fe. 
1 6 licity of the monarch who had; extinguiſhetl A Citil war 
| fl without the hazard gf a, battle. GLBRON: ! 
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was allowed. go to court, indueed' by What is 
called a Theſſallan perfuaſion upon force . For 
on my reſolttely-dedlining all intereourſe with the 
palace, the:courtiers convening; as if theyhad been 
in a barber's-ſhop, ſhaved: my chin, and throw 
ingiover me a military mantle,” transformed me, 
as they thought, into a very ridieulous ſoldiet. 
For none of the finical ornaments of choſe wretches 
were ſuitable to my taſte. I walked abeut there- 
fore, not like them, ſtaring on every ſide, and 
with a, baughty gait, but poring on the ground, as 
I had been taught by my preceptor T. This was 
at firſt the ſubject af their laughtetʒ but ſoon after 
of their ſuſpicion, which at length gave place to 
envy. But I muſt not omit, that I reſided among 
wan, and thar 1 did not diſdain Eyen to lodge 


*. This 3 8 e is 1 — by 
Julian, i in his firſt Oration, and by Eunapius. But, as to 
its origin, the collectors of proverbs are filent. : PETA, 

Spanheim ſuppoſes, it to originate from the, impoſturcs, 
perfidy „ and magic of the Theffalians, whieh were alſo pro- 
verbial. ' Out Englih, proverb, which is not unlike it, 
% Patience on force,” has an addition, which may perhaps 
Ana A elne; 1 66 Is a, thediging for, a mag horſe 3% the. i in- 
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ad Attic, 1%, 13. , 917) eb 


4 Mardonius, ag, aper cencgned-glrrnarls were | 


particularly! in, the. Miſopogon. b di, 2e 
Julian himſelt. relates, with ſome — * dent ciroum- 
Speck, of his: own metaragrphoſs, his down- .cait looks; and 
erplexity. at being thns: ſuddetly:tranſported-intb a he 
vel wherg ęyg t biect appeared — 
ISBN. 
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with thoſe whom I knew to have been the aſſaſſins 
of all my relations, and whom I had reaſon to 
ſuſpect of meditating alſo my deſtruction. What 
floods of tears 1 ſhed *, and what lamentations 1 
uttered, when, extending my bands towards your 
citadel , I intreated and implored Minerva to 
protect her ſervant, and not to deliver him up 
to bis enemies, many of you, who were preſent, 


can atteſt; and, above all, the Goddeſs herſelf 


knows, that I petitioned death of her at Athens in 
preference to that journey. That the Goddeſs did 
not abandon me, nor deliver me up, the event has 
ſhewn. On the contrary, ſhe has every where 
been my guide, and was conſtantly with me, 


* Libanius, in his panegyrical Oration on the conſulſhip 
of Julian, p. 235, has taken this, and ſome other paſſages, 
almoſt in the ſame words, from this Epiſtle. PETAU, 


+ This was the temple of Minerva at Athens. The 
Emperor aſſigned Athens for the place of his honorable 
exile, which is implied in what Julian ſays aboye of his 
- 46 ſhort retirement into Greece,” He was ſent thither in 
May, 355, and there 10 ſpent fix months amidſt the 
% groves of the Academy (as Mr, Gibbon expreſſes it) 
« far from the tumult of arms, and the treachery af 
« courts, in a free intercourſe ' with the philoſophers of 
<« the age, who ſtudied to cultivate the genius, to en- 
«© courage the vanity, and to inflame the devotion of their 
4 royal pupil. Gregory Nazianzen was his fellow-ſtudent ; 
* and the ſymptoms, Which he ſo tragically deſcribes, of 
« the future wickedneſs of the apoſtate, amount only to 
«« ſome bodily imperfections; and to ſome pevuſiarities in 
„ his ſpecch and manner. He proteſts, however, that 
he then foreſaw atid foretold the ealämities of the 
& church and ſtate. St. Bait was austher of His fellow - 
ſtudents. 


borrowing 
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borrowing. grardian-angels from the Sun and 
Moon r. „ 

What follows may be alſo wot relaring) On 
my return to Milan, where I reſided in one of the 
ſuburbs, Euſebia frequently ſent me friendly meſ- 
ſages, and urged me to write to her, on any ſub- 
jet, with the utmoſt confidence. This induced me 
to compoſe this letter, or rather petition, with an 
adj uration: So may you have children and heirs, 
“ ſo may God bleſs you with bath, as you ſend 
tc me home + immediately $1” After this, I was 
apprehenſive, of not being able to convey it ſafely 


* Julian did not yield till the Gods had bgnibed 1 


will by repeated viſions and omens. His piety then forbade 
him to reſiſt. GIBNON. 

He here declares himſelf a era which may ſerve to 
correct the haſty aſſertion of Ammianus, who ſuppoſes 
Conſtantinople to have been the place where he firſt di- 
govered it. Bid. ” 

+ Julian, however, ſeems to have cc borrow 2d” theſe 
angels from the Chriſtian Scriptures,'w ith which he was well 
aequainted. Ona the an gels of the Sun he deſcants at large 
in his Ivth Qration ad Hen Regem, and they are alſo men- 
tioned by Iamblichus, in his Life of Pythagoras, and by 
Proclus on the zd book of Hefiod. 


So he les Alia Minor, where he had been tested. 
5 Julian animated his army, not only by preſents, but 


by conſtantly ſwearing by the importance of the enterprizo 
in which they were engaged. * So may we ſubdue the 


«Perſians? 80 may we repalr the mattered Roman, 


world“ As Trajan is reported frequently to have con- 
firmed What he, ſaid by ſwearing, So may I ſee Dacia re- 
% diiced' to a province!“ 80 may { maſter the Dannbe 
$ampdoBuphraee with e !” and the like, 
5 „Ant LANDS. 21 
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intd the plate.” And therefore 1 beſdught tie 


Gods to inform me by night whether I ſhould ſend 
it to the Emprefs, or not. They threatened me, if 
I ſent it, with the moſt ignominious death. 1 
appeal to all the Gods for the truth of what 1 


aſſert. In obedience to them, I ſuppreſſed it. But 


from that night I imbibed an idea which it may 
not be improper to mention. Now,” ſaid I to 
myſelf, * 1 undertake to oppoſe the Gods, and 
imagine that I can judge for myſelf better than 
* they who know all things. Human wiſdom, 
« confining its view to the preſent, may think 
« that it judges well, when, in ſome inſtances, 
« which rarely happen, it commits no miſtake. 
„ But no one deliberates on events that will hap- 
pen three hundred years hence, as that is im- 
„ poſſible, or on occurrences that are long paſt, 
* that being needleſs; but only concerning objects 
„that are preſent, and of which, the beginnings 
and ſeeds, as it were, now exiſt. But the Wiſ- 
dom of the Gods, obſerving the moſt diſtant 
« events, or rather all things, always directs what 
« is right, and does what is beſt. As they are no 
leſs the cauſe of the preſent than of the future, 
muſt they not neceſſarily be acquainted with the 
#* preſent ?” Thus far then the laſt advice ſeemed 
to me much the moſt prudent ; and viewing it in 

che light of juſtice, .I added, Would you, not be 

« provoked at being defrauded of any part of your 

Ki 5 or, on your requiring its attendance, 

ow « if 


* 


EPIS T E ro yrs rRENIeRs. 3 


+ if any one of your domeſtie animals * ſhould) - 
« abſcond ? And will; you, who pretend to be a 
« man, and: that not of the. common, vulgar herd, 
« but of the rational and temperate, defraud. the | i 
Gods of your, ſervice, and not ſuffer them to diſ- | 
« poſe of you as they pleaſe? Beware leſt you ad 
not only fooliſhly, but contemptuouſly, with re- g 
« gard to the divine laws. What occaſion is here. | 
« for fortitude? The prerence is, ridiculous, ,, Will, 
« ou then condeſcend to cringe, and flatter, in 
« order, to preſerve your life, inſtead of removing 
« eyery. obſtacle, and allowing the Gods to act as, 
* they pleaſe; dividing your ſolicitude for yqurſelf 
with them 5, as was the wiſh of Socrates ; com- 
mitting every thing to them, poſſeſſing and 
uſürping nothing, but chearfully accepting 
* whatever they beſtow?” Thinking this advice 
moſt ſafe and prudent, as it was ſuggeſted by the 
Gods (for by avoiding preſent evils to expoſe myſelf 
to future dangers ſeemed the utmoſt raſhneſs), I 
deſiſted and obeyed, Immediately I was honoured 
with the nile, and inveſted with the robe , of 
| Cæſar. 
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In the original, 2 1 r* gere, (* a 
„ horſe, 2 ſheep, or a heifer,”) £ 

+ 3 Teo; ufd; [ 85 Orgs] TYY fring Ne- T1 tar. 
This language Julian perhaps rather learned from Chriſ- 
tianity: IIa 7%» T1v pESIHVELY UpLWY eg: Waves * &uT0v [Tor Stor] 

Ke To No Caſting all your care upon, him, &. 1 Peter, v. 7. 
t Ammianus, xv. 8. © Saying this, he thus accoſts Julian, 
* ſoon after he had been arrayed with the purple, and de- 
; « clared Czfar, to the great Joy of the army, but ſome- 
7 hat dejected, and wich his brow contracted,” He means 
there- 


78. 


EPISTLE ro Tux ATHENTANS: 
Cxfar. Of this ſlavery was the conſequence, and 


every day, how great, O Hercules, was my ap- 
prehienſion, how imminent my danger! Barred gates, 


guards, ſervants ſearched, leſt they ſhould convey 


letters from my friends, and à ſtrange houſhold! I 
was with difficulty allowed to bring with ine to court, 
as my perfonal attendants, four dbmeftics,” two of 
whom were boys; and of the two others one only, 


my librarian * from conſcientious motives, was pri- 


vately, to HE utmoſt of his power, my aſſiſtant. 
The other, who of my many friends and com- 
panions alone was faithful, was my phyſician +. 
Not" may known ro be alſo 1 friend, he was 


4 
4. * 


| 3 the warele eg was common hoth. to e Ceſar 


and the Auguſtus. PE Au. 

After the inveſtiture of the Cæſar had been performed, 
the two princes returned to the palace in the fame chariot ; 
and during the flow, proceſſion, Julian repeated to biroſclf 
a verſe ct his favourite Homer, which he might equally 
apply to his fortune and to his fears: | 


Eat TogOugto; Javaler, xx pwoige xedlaine II. v. 83. 
——— the ne hand-of death 
Clos'd his dim eyes, and fate ſuppreſs d his breath. 
Pork, 108. 
The word ©* purple,“ which Homer had uſed as a vague 
but common epithet for death, was applied by Julian to 
expreſs, very aptly, the nature and object of his own appre- 
henſions. Sr Box. 
* Euemerus, He was employed in the care of a va- 


liable collection of books, the gift of the Empreſs, who 


ſtudied the inclinations, as well as the intereſt, of her friend. 
| Did. 

+ Oribaſius. See the firſt note on Epiſtle XVII. which 
is addrefſed to him in confidence. The eloginm of “ fin- 
& gular fidelity” is applied by the Latin tranſlator to the 
librarian. The original, I think, warrants my applying 
it, as is more probable, to the phy fician, 


my 


„ 
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my fellow- traveller. Such were my fears and aps 
prehenſions, that the viſits vihich were offered me 
by many of my friends, whom I much wiſhed to 
ſee, I choſe to decline, leſt L ſhould involve them 
in my misfortunes . But this; ngk 2 
with my ſubject, is rather foreign to it. 

With three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers o 
nus ſent me into Gaul, which was then in confuſiou; 
in the middle of winter , not ſo much to command 
his armies there, as to be ſubordinate to. his 
generals. For they had expreſs orders to be as 
much on their guard againſt me as againſt the 
enemy, leſt I ſhould attempt any innovations. 


Every thing being thus ſettled, about the ſummer 


ſolſtice 4 he allowed me to Join the army, bearing 
| his 

* Julian repreſents, in the moſt pathetic terms, the dif- 
treſs of his new ſituation. The proviſion of his table was, 


however, ſo elegant and ſumptuous,” that. the young phi- 


loſopher rejected it with diſdain. Amm. xvi... GIS Sox. 

+ Libanius, in his panegyric on the conſulſhip of Julian, 
ſays the ſame, viz. that lefs than four hundred ſoldiers 
„% 'were given him, in the depth of winter; and what fol- 
lows he has tranſcribed, as has before been obſerved, from 
this Epiſtle. Ammianus (xv. 8.) ſays, that © Julian was 
declared Czfar on the-6th'of November 455]; ſoor after 
„Helena was given him in marriage; and on De- 
« cember 1, he ſet out for Gaul.“ Marcellus and Salluſt 
were ſent with him, and to them all the management of 
the province and of the war was entruited, leſt Julian 
ſnould attempt any innovations. | PETAu. 

I cannot agree with the learned [Latin] tranſlator, who, 
for ++ ſummer,” affirms we ſhould read“ winter ſolſtice.“ 
For this paſſage is not to be underſtood of that year, towards 
the end of which Julian was ſent into the Gauls ; but of 
the ſubſequent year, when he entered on his firit conſulſhip 
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his tobe and image. For he. had both / faĩd: and 
written, that he did not mean to give the: Gauls 
& A king, butt one who. 2 exhibit to them his 
*-drels h and image. 13 Ini o a 1 2 
The firſt campaign, Ae, haue heutd; having 
been ill· conducted , and no advantage gamed; at 
my temwrn into, winter-quartersc4; was1expoſet to 
the utmoſt danger. For! bad: ©ov1therpower- of 
aſſembling the troops a this wagrentrolted::to. ano- 
ther, and a few. only were quarteredi with me. My 
aſſiſtance being requeſted byo the neighbouring 
N after ſending them n 1 men. [ 
dos lik 9 oft 1-77 bad 


x * 
19 +7 * 7 {79 0 n 3 


76 _ 21 1 
With Conftantius 3 which was the year of Chriſt ** At 
the ſummer ſolſtice the Gallic ſoldiers ſed” to ſer out on 


-expeditions, VarLons. 
* Tant not Ne 0 carriage”) the common reading, 
-tib 2 i eng Did. 


+ Sulizn:: was made Cæſar in the beside of Arbetio 
* Lollian, A. D. 355. Towards thegend of that year, 
as above mentioned], he. was ſent into Gaul, and wintered 
at Vienne, where he entered on his firſt conſulſhip, with 
Conſtantius (the 8th time) for his collegue, at the be- 
ginning of the year 356, which was ther frſt year af his 
Gallic government. This campaign, Julian complains, 
was unſucceſsful, and that no advantages were gained. But 
if we refer to Ammianus, we ſhall find that leſs indeed than 
accorded with the inclination and impetuoſity of Julian, 
yet much, nevertheleſs, was done againſt the Barbarians, 
While he was at Vienne, hearing that the Germans were 
making incurſions in order to ravage Gaul, and had 
with difficulty been repulſed at Auguſtodunum f Autun] he 
determined to purſue them. After defeating and diſper- 


fing them, he recovered Colonia Agrippina [Cologne]. 


And he ſo terrified the kings of the Franks, that he com- 
pelled them to make peace. Rejoicing” (adds Ammi- 


anus) at theſe firſt fruits of conqueſt, he went into 
inter- quarters at Treves, a then convenient town of 


6 % "the 
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had ſcarce any left *. So affairs were circum- 


ſtanced. But the general in chief f, having in- 


«© the Senones.” I ſuſpe&t therefore that Julian wrote 
[ov ] xaxus d, ws axnxonle, [“ not] ill conducted, as you have 
* heard;”) and, ſoon after, æ ae Log! . (and 
66 [ſome] advantage gained.“) But wintering at Sens, with 
a few ſoldiers, the enemy aſſembled on a ſudden, and be- 
ſieged the town; and Marcellus, maſter-general of the 


* cavalry, who commanded in the next cantonment, neglected 


and refuſed to aſſiſt him, Yet in twenty days the Barba- 
rians raiſed the fiege, and retired. This we colle& from 
Ammianus xv1. 4. P ExrAu. 
Ammianus appears much better ſatisfied with the ſucceſs 
of this firſt campaign than Julian himſelf ; who very frankly 
owns that he did nothing of conſequence, and that he fled 
before the enemy, GtRBON. 


* In the original, aulog aniefbny e I was left 
„alone.“ 

+ As ſoon as Conſtantius heard how perfaliouſſy Mar- 
cellus had ated at Sens, abſolving him from his military 
% oath” (theſe are the words of Ammianus) he ordered 
him to retire to his own houſe; and he, as if he had been 
it grievouſly injured, plotted ſomething againſt Julian, 
„ truſting that the ears of Auguſtus would be open to every 
„charge.“ But theeunuch Eutherius, the moſt faithful prz- 
fect of his chamber, being diſpatched by Julian, refuted this 
calumny. This Marcellus was a native of Serdica, whither, 
when he was diſplaced, he retired, So ſays Ammianus, as I 
have corrected him. The common reading is neither perfect, 
nor conveys that ſenſe. For, after a long digreſſion, ariſing 


from the eunuch Eutherius, on the wickedneſs of the 


eunuchs, Ammianus, returning to Marcellus, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Nunc redeam unde diverti. Superato, ut dixi, 
Marcello, everſũque Serdicl, unde oriebatur, &c, Read rever- 
ſoque Serdicam. PETAU.- 
The ſon of this Marcellus aſpiring to the empire was 
put to death by Julian in 361. Libanius ſpeaks rather 
more advantageouſly of the military talents of Marcellus. 
And Julian intimates ſ above] that he would not ſo eafily 
have been recalled, unleſs he had given other reaſons of 
cftence to the court. GIS BON. 
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curred the diſpleaſure of the Emperor, was ſuper- 
ſeded and diſmiſſed, for inability ; and, becauſe [ 
had acted with clemency and moderation, my 
talents and abilities were not deemed equal to the 


command. For I thought it by no means right to 


ſtruggle with my. yoke, or officiouſly to aſſume the 
general *, by obtruding my advice, unleſs when 
I ſaw ſomething hazardous attempted, that I thought 


ſhould have been omitted, or neglected, that ſhould 
have been done. But having more than once re- 


ceived ſome ¶ im proper + treatment, I determined 
for the future to be filent, and contented myſelf 


'with the pageantry of the robe and image. For to 


that I thought I had a right. | | 
Conſtantius imagining that the Gallic affairs 
would ſoon wear a better aſpect, not indeed that the 


alteration would be fo great, gave me the command 
of the armies | in the beginning of ſpring. As 


ſoon 


We "FOE 0s Teperechnyty. 
f Kabnorrus ( properly”) in the ent Ov me not”) 


ſeems neceſſary to be prefixed, implying, that he after- 


wards was quiet, becauſe he had -once or twice been 
treated ill. PeTAv. £ 

1 When Julian was appointed general, and what was 
the nature of. his commiſſion, deſerves enquiry. - He him- 
ſelf ſays, that it happened after Marcellus was diſmiſſed, 
and ſent to Serdica. But he alſo mentions, that, after *4 
obtained this command, he rebuilt Colonia Agrippina 
(Cologne) and another town, Tabernæ, with ſome other 


towns of Gaul, to the number of forty-five, recovered 


from the Barbarians. Very different is the account given 
by Ammianus. For he affirms, that Julian recovered Co- 
lonia before the end of the firſt year of his being in Gaul, 


that is, in the conſulſhip of Conſtantius (the 8th time) wad 
4 Julian, 


„ a to Ce 


Lan 
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ſoon as the corn was ripe, I, took the field, many 
of the Germans dwelling ſecurely near the towns 
that they had e in the Gauls. There were 


forty- 


Julian, of our Lord 356, before Marcellus was com- 
miffioned by Conſtantius, which happened towards the end 
of the ſame, or the commencement of the enſuing, year. 
Marcellus was ſucceeded by Severus, a man well verſed in 
the art of war, good-natured, and unaſſuming ; at the ac- 
quifition of whom Julian expreſſed much pleaſure, and 
declared . that he would obey his able directions,“ (ſays 
Ammianus) „ as a ſoldier ſhould an ſobliging] leader.“ 
The ſenſe requires morigerns. Barbatio alſo was ſent with 
him, who was to attack the Barbarians in another quarter 
with twenty-five thouſand men. He was maſter-general of 


the foot, and Severus of the hotfe, as Ammianus informs + 


us, l. xvi, But if we compare the words of Julian with 
the hiſtory of Ammianus, we ſhall find, that the command 
of the army was given him in the ſecond year of his being 
in the Gauls, viz. A. D. 3 57 when he engaged the Ale- 
manni and king Cnodomar, “ after the corn was ripe. For 
in that year he acted as general, at leaſt, of that army 
which Severus had commanded. And fo far was Barba- 
tio, who commanded the other, from obeying him, that 


he neglected and refuſed to affiſt him, when he was in 
danger. Therefore his ſaying, ** he gave me the command 
of the armies,” I do not think true of them all. Nor 


ſhould it be omitted, that, even in the firſt year, when Mar- 
cellus was till in Gaul, the Cæſar Julian was not ſo ob- 
noxious to the generals as not to be entruſted with fome 
command. For Ammianus relates (xv1.) that, in that 
year, which was 356 of Chriſt, when Julian went to Rheims, 
„he ordered the army to be collected in one body,” in 
order to diſguiſe his force; which army was then com- 
„ manded by Marcellus, the ſucceſſor of Urſicinus;“ and 
alſo that Urſicinus himſelf was ordered to wait in the ſame 
place the event of that expedition. But though he had 
the title of governing the province, and managing the war, 
yet the maſters-general of the forces, as Conſtantius had 
ordered, did not iniplicitly obey him, but in general, were 
refraftory. Add, that Julian here vratorically depreſſes 
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forty-five ſuch towns that were diſmantled *, be- 
ſides villages and ſmaller fortifications. The Bar- 
barians then poſſeſſed all the territory on this fide 
of the Rhine, from its ſources to the ocean. Thoſe 
who were the neareſt to us were three hundred 
ſtadia + diſtant from its banks. A diſtrict thrice 


as extenſive was left a deſert by their devaſtations, 


where the Gauls could not paſture their cattle, 


Some towns were alſo deſerted by their inhabitants, 


though the Barbarians had not yet approached 
them. Finding Gaul thus diſtreſſed, I recovered 
the city of Agrippina [| Cologne] on the Rhine, 


which had been taken about ten months before, 


and alſo the neighbouring caſtle of Argentoratum 
[Straſburgh ] near the foot of Voſegus 1; and we 


- his fituation below the truth, as if he had then no other 


employment than carrying about the Imperial image. 
Zoſimus ſays, (I. 111.) that © Conſtantius permitted Julian, 


at his departure, to regulate the Gauls as he ſhould 


think expedient.” This Conſtantius ſeems to have done 
openly ; but privately he ordered his præfects to watch 
all his words and actions, and ſometimes to obey perverſely. 
See the Oration of Libanius on the conſulſhip of Julian, 
PETAU. 


* Zoſimus (I. 111.) ſays, that ** forty towns in Gaul, 


„ which the Barbarians had deſtroyed, were rebuilt by 


Julian.“ And he alſo mentions, how much they had over- 


run Gaul. Libanius enumerates as many as Julian, taking 


all that hiſtory from this Epiſtle. lid. 
' + Near forty miles. 
One of the principal mountains in Gaul, now Mount 


Vauge, which ſeparates Burgundy from Lorrain, and alſo 


divides Lorrain from Alſace, ſtretching towards the north. 
It gives riſe to the rivers Maeſe, Moſelle, and Sar. 
CLUvIER: 
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fought not ingloriouſly . Of this battle, no 
doubt, you have heard T. The Gods then giving 
me the captive king of the enemy f, I did not 
envy Conſtantius the glory of the action. Though 
I was not allowed to triumph, I had it in my 
power to have ſlain my enemy, nor could I have 
been prevented leading him through Gaul, ex- 
poſing. him in the towns, and thus inſulting the 
misfortunes of Cnodomar. None of theſe meaſures, 


however, I approved, but immediately ſent him to 


Conſtantins, who was then juſt returned from the 
Quadian and Sarmatian war 9. While I was fight- 


ing, he was traveling alone, and holding an ami. 


* Kai LEN IT RN TY aeg. The very words of Horace, 
on a different and leſs glorious warfare, 1. 111, ode 26, 
Et militavi non ſine gloritg 


+ Julian. himſelf ſpeaks of the battle of Straſburgh with 
the modeſty of conſcious merit. Zoſimus compares it with 
the victory of Alexander over Darius; ; and yet we are at a 
loſs to diſcover any of thoſe ſtrokes of military genius which 
fix the attention of ages on the conduct and ſucceſs of a 
fingle day. | GIBBON 


1. Meaning Cnodomar, who, in his flight, falling from 
his horſe into a moraſs, and being taken priſoner, was ſent 
to Conſtantius. See Ammianus (1. xv1. 12.) Six thouſand 
% of the Germans, he fays, © were killed in this battle, 
©. beſides.,thoſe that were drowned, and only two hundred 
„and forty-three of the Romans.“ PRTAU. 


5 The events of this war are related by Ammianus, 
(XVI. 10. XVII. 12, 13, XIX. 11.) The Quad, a fierce 
and powerful nation, were reduced to ſue for peace; and the 
Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from the country 
by the rebellion of their flaves, were reinſtated. Con- 
ſtantius, after 1 Taccels, received the name of Sar- 
maticus. 0 Gissox. 
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cable intercourſe with the nations that border on 
the Danube. Yet not I, but he, triumphed *. 
Another year ſueceeded, and a third, in which 
all the Barbarians were driven out of Gaul, 
moſt of the towns were rebuilt, and many loaded 
veſſels arrived from Britain. Having collected a 
fleet of ſix hundred ſhips 4, four hundred of 
which T had cauſed to be built in leſs than ten 
months, I brought them all into the Rhine; no 
eaſy taſk, n account of the irruptions and neigh- 
bourhood of the Barbarians. This had ſeemed fo 
* Confantius, though he was forty days journey diſtant, 
arrogated to himſelf the glory of this victory, deſcribing 
the battle, as if he had been preſent, in letters crowned with 


laurel, which he ſent to the provinces, and never mentioning 
the name of Julian. AMMIANUS. 


+ Zoſimus reckons eight hundred, which, he ſays, were 
built of materials found on the banks of the Rhine that 
they might ſail to Britain, and bring back corn and pro- 
viſions to ſupply the garriſons, I know not that Ammi- 
anus mentions ſo many ſhips being built, He fays, indeed, 
m his xvirith book, that julian fortified the towns that 
had been deſtroyed by the Barbarians, and built granaries 
in the room of thoſe which were burnt, where the provi- 
fions accuſtomed to be brought ron Britain might be 
lodged. PE rAu. 

If we compute the fix: madrid corn-ſhips at only 
ſeventy tons each, they, were capable of exporting a hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand quarters (ſee Arbuthnot's 
“ Weights and Meaſures”) ; and the country, which: could 
hear ſo large an exportation, muſt already have attained an 
improved ſtate of agriculture. Theſe. barks were framed in 
the foreſt of the Ardennes. | GIBBON. 

Some of theſe veſſels, as appears from Ammianus, muſt 
have been freighted with proviſions, as well as with corn, 
which would reduce the quantity of the latter. 
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impracticable to Elorentius #, that he had agreed 


to give two thouſand pounds weight of ſilver to 


permit a free paſſage. Conſtantius, on being in- 
formed of this (for they correſponded concerning 
this propoſed preſent), expreſsly ordered me to 
agree to it, unleſs I thought it abſolutely diſgrace- 
ful. But how could I poſſibly think otherwiſe, 
when it ſeemed ſo to Conſtantius himſelf, though 
he was always very obſequious to the Barbarians ? 
No payment therefore was made; but marching 
againſt them, the Gods being preſent and pro- 
pitious, I ſurpriſed n of the Salians 4, I reduced 


the Chamavians f 4, and took great numbers of 


. 


* Prætorian Præſect of Gaul, an efeminats tyrant, a 
crafty and corrupt Catelman, incapable: of pity or re- 


morſe. Stoos. 
Five aurei (ſomewhat | more than eleven ſhillings, each) 
were the legal tender for a pound of filyer. GREAVYES. 


Conſequently two thouſand pounds of; filver would 
amount ta.55001, ſterling. 

ti Ammianus (xv11, 8.) relates, that, i in the year when 
Datianus and Cerealis were conſuls, Julian undertook an 
expedition againſt the Salian Franks, who had formerly 
ſettled near Toxandria {from the neighhourhood of 
Tongres to the conflux of the Vahal and the Rhine] whom, 
terrified at his ſudden approach, he. forced to ſurrender. 
Afterwards, he ſubdued the Chamavians [a people near 


Munſter]. Treating the Salians with lenity, he marched 


againſt the Quadi, whom, on account of their notorious 
robberies, he juſtly deſtroyed. And then happened that 
remarkable ſtory of the king of the Chamavians, which is 
related by Eunapins, and more briefly by Zoſimus. Parav. 

See it alſo in the Abbe de la Bleterie's Vie de Julien, 
p. 82 — 4. and in Mr, Gibbon's Roman Hiſtory, II. p. 
171. 
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cattle, with many women and children. This ir- 
ruption ſo much alarmed the Barbarians, that 
hoſtages were immediately ſent me, and the free 
importation of corn was ſecured. 

I0o relate every circumſtance would: be tedious, 
In ſhort, thrice, while I was Cæſar , I paſſed the 


This difference of treatment confirms the opinion, that 
the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the ſettlements 
in Toxandria. | GIBBON. 

It is pretended, that the name of Toxandria is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in a village, in the territory of Liege, called Teſ. 
ſender-loo. LA BLETERIE, : 


* In the years 356, 358, and 359. Ammianus treats elo- 
quently of the two latter. The firſt he does not mention; 
but it may be inferred from what he ſays in his xvith 
book, where, relating the actions of the year 357, he ſays, 
that what chiefly induced Julian to give battle to the 
Germans and Cnodomar was, that „ in the year juſt 
„ ended, the Romans making large incurſions beyond the 
«© Rhine, no one appeared in defence of his own home, 
* nor ſtood his ground; but the'Barbarians, removing to 
„ a diſtance, ſubfiſted with difficulty, blockading all the 
„roads with trunks of trees, during the inclemency of 
„% winter.” Which words mean, that Julian made war on 
the Germans beyond the Rhine in the year above-men- 
tioned, and therefore at the approach of winter. And 
this happened at the time when he recovered Agrippina 
e Pk rau. 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the pro- 
vinces of Gaul from the Barbarians of Germany. He af- 
pired to emulate the glory of the firſt and moſt illuſtrious 
of the Emperors; after whoſe example, he compoſed his 
own Commentaries of the Gallic war. Cæſar has related, 
with conſcious pride, the manner in which he twice paſſed 
the Rhine. Julian could boaſt, that, before he aſſumed 
the title of Auguſtus, he had carried the Roman 'eagles 
beyond that ga river in - three ſueceſsful expeditions. 

a . GIBBON. 
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Rhine. Twenty thouſand captives * I reſcued from 


the enemy on the other fide of that river. In two 


battles and one ſiege, I took a thouſand priſoners, 
and thoſe. not of a uſcleſs age, but men in the 
prime of liſe. Four bands of the molt choſen + 
foot I ſent to Conſtantius, with three others, not 
inferior, of horſe, and two. moſt diſtinguiſhed 
cohorts. I now, fuch was the will of the Gods! 
took all the towns: before, I had taken near forty. 

1 invoke Jupiter, and all the tutelar Gods of cities 
and of nations, to atteſt my attachment and fidelity 
to him. 1 have acted towards him as I would wiſh 
a ſon of, my own to act towards me. The reſpect 


that I ſhewed him exceeded that of any former 


Cæſar to any other Emperor. I may boldly dare 
him therefore to allege any thing againſt me, even 
to the preſent moment, on that . head, Some ri- 
diculous pretences he has invented. He has de- 
© tained,” ſays my adverſary, © Lupicinus }, and 


* He meant, no doubt, in different campaigns. 
| La BLETERIE, 

Zoſimug 3 the whole tranſaction at large. See 
Legat ionum excerpta ex Eunapio. P ASTA. 
1 What one of our modern generals calls “ the elite of 
© the army.” But why , the er of the-army”* ſhould 
not ſound as well, or why our brave garriſon of Gibraltar 
mould not make . allles as well as 0 forties,” &c. is dif- 
ficult, to, conceive. Theſe. military Galliciſms were ridi- 
N long ago with great humour in the Tatler. 

{ This Lupicinus, maſter· general of the cavalry, on the 
death of Severus, was gone to Britain at the time when 
Julian was made Emperor by the army; but as he was of a 
naughty and enterprifing ſpirit, leſt he ſhould take any 
ſteps againſt the new Emperor, a notary was diſpatched to 
Bononia [Boulogne] to obſerve that coaſt,  AMMIANUS, , 
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r three * others.” And ſuppoſing I had even 
put them to death, traitors and conſpirators as 
they were, it ſtill would have become him to 
have ſmothered the reſentment which their ſuffer- 
ings might have excited, for the ſake of friend- 
ſhip and union. Theſe men, not in the leaſt hurt, 
1 ſecured as dangerous diſturbers of the public 
peace, and thongh I expended upon them much 
of the public treaſure, I plundered. them of 
nothing. But what would have been their puniſh- 


ment, if Conftantins had been injured, and in- 


flited it? And does not he, by his reſentment 
againſt me, on account of theſe men, who bear not 
the leaſt relation to him, arraign and deride my 
folly, in having been ſo obſequiouſſy attentive to 
the aſſaſſin of my father, of my couſins, and, in a 
word, the executioner of my whole family and 
kindred ? Conſider alſo the deference that I have 
paid him ever fince I became Emperor; as appears 
from my letters. 
How I behaved to him 3 er time, I will 
now inform you. Being ſenſible that I ſhould | in- 
cpr the whole danger and diſgrace of every fault, 


though committed by others, J intreated him, that, | 


if he had determined to declare. me Cæſar, he 
would give me the beſt and ableſt counſellors. In- 
ſtead of which, he gave me at firſt the vileſt. 
When one of them the moſt abandoned of 


* or- e Sher three nothin certain can be Frgle d. 


anus 
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all *, #* * f he liſtened indeed very readily, and 
gave me with reluctance an excellent officer in 
Salluſt f. On account of his virtue, he ſoon be- 
came invidious. But not being ſatisfied with him 
alone, and obſerving the different manner in which 
Conſtantius treated the others, confiding in them, 
and not regarding him, embracing his right hand 
and his knees, Though I am not acquainted, 
ſaid I, „or ever was, wich any one of theſe, ns 
© knowing them by report, and in deference to 
you, I will conſider them as my friends, and 
e eſteem them as old acquaintance. It is not 


*. proper, however, that my affairs ſhould: be con- 


« fided to them, or that theirs ſhould be embroiled 
„ by mine. I requeſt you, therefore, to direct me, 
6 Sa ſome written rules S, what you would wiſh 


anus ſays, at the very beginning of Julian's goverment 
fled from Vienne, where he then was, to Conſtäantius. 
Julian, e leaving his family and effects untouched, and al- 
* lowing him the uſe of a public carriage, ordered him to 
< return in ſafety into the Eaſt,” © © PExAu. 

If Florentins fled to Conftantins, how could he” be 
one that was detained by Julian?“ | 

* Meaning Marcellus, of whom above. Bid. 

T Imperfect. | ; 

2} We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent 
miniſter, whom Julian afterwards created Prefect of Gaul, 

Gissox. 

$ When Julian was ſetting out, Conſtantius gave him a 
letter, in which he not only preſcribed rules for his con- 
duct, but alſo limited his diet, and the amount of his'daily 
expences. Ammianus, l. xvi, 3. ** Laſtly, as he conſtantly 
« peruſed the letter, which Conſtantius, as if he had been 
*« ſending a ſon-in-law to ſchool, had written with his own 
«* hand, regulating, with too much freedom, what ſhould 
« beexpended on the Czſar's table, &, PEràvu. 
66 me 
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ce me to avoid, and what to do. Then, with the 
utmoſt reaſon, you will praiſe me if I obey, 
and puniſh me if I tranſgreſs. But Iam firmly 
of opinion, that I ſhall in no inſtance eontrovert 
«-Four commands.“ | 
The innovations that Pentadius immediately 
attempted , it is needleſs to mention. TI oppoſed 
them all ; conſequently he became my enemy. Soon 
after, by perverting another, and then a ſecond, 
and a third, and by bribing againſt me Paul + and 
Gaudentius 1, notorious flanderers, he ſucceeded 
in having Salluſt, who was my friend 9, recalled, 
and Lucian immediately appointed to ſucceed him. 
Florentius alſo was irritated by my. oppoſing his in- 


At his complaining of Pentadius I am much ſur- 
priſed. For Ammianus mentions Pentadius (I. xx.) and 


* ſays, that“ he was maſter of the offices to Julian, and 


«+ was ſeat by him, when he was made Emperor, to Con- 
% ſtantius, with Eutherius, his chief chamberlain.” He 
cannot therefore be the ſame, who, Julian here ſays, was 
his enemy while he was Ceſar. Pe rav. 

'+ Paul was a notary, born in Spain, famous for cruel 
informations under Conſtantius, who was burnt alive, with 
Apodemus, when Julian was Emperor, See Ammianus, 
(1. * and xxii.) Bid. 

: Gaudentius alſo was a notary, and having been ſent 
;nto the Gauls as a ſpy on the actions of Julian, was after- 
wards put to death by him at Antioch. Ammianus, < 
XXII.) Did. 

Their executions [thoſe of the two former] were ac. 
cepted as an inadequate atonement by the widows and or. 
phans of ſo. many hundred Romans, whom thoſe legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. Gib ox. 

As to Gaudentius, ſee the third note on Epiſtle X. 

dee the Conſolatory Oration on his departure, p. 30, &c- 
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ſatiable avarice *. They therefore perſuaded Cons 
ſtantius, already perhaps jealous of my actions, to 
remove me from the command of the forces. And 
he wrote letters filled with invectives againſt me, 
and threatening deſtruction to the Gauls. Soon 
after, it appeared that he had ordered all the 
flower of the army, without exception, to be 
withdrawn from Gaul, charging Lupicinus and 
Gintonius + with this commiſſion, and commanding 
me in no reſpect to oppoſe them. 

In what words ſhall I now relate the works of 
the Gods ? Ir was my intention, they can witneſs, 
diveſting myſelf of all regal ſtate and magnificence, 


to reſt in peace, and never more to act in public. 


I only waited the return of Florentius aud Lupi- 


* See Epiſtle XVII. 

+ * Sintula, then tribune of the ſtables to the Czſar,” 
fays Ammianus, (I. xx. 4.) was joined in commiſſion 
« with Decentius, a tribune and notary, to conduct the 
© troops out of the Gauls.“ Of Gintonius I do not re- 
member to have read, But of this hiſtory ſee more in Am- 
mianus and Zoſimus, and alſo in the Oration of Libanius 
on the conſulſhip of Julian, PETAU., 

Julian was ſurpriſed by the haſty arrival of a tribune and 
a notary, with poſitive orders from the Emperor, which they 
were directed to execute, and he was commanded not to 
oppoſe; that four entire legions, the Celtæ, the Petulants, 
the Heruli, and the Batavians, ſhould be ſeparated from 
the ſtandard of Julian; that, in each of the remaining 
bands, three hundred of the braveſt youths ſhould be ſe- 
lected; and that this numerous detachment, the ſtrength of 
the Gallic army, ſhould inſtantly begin their march, and 
exert their utmoſt diligence to arrive, before the opening 
the campaign, on the frontiers of Perſia, GIBBON. 
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cinus, the one being in Britain *, and the other 
at Vienne. In the mean time, a great diſturbance 


was raiſed among the natives and ſoldiers, an ano- 
nymous libel being diſperſed in a neighbouring 
town, among the Petulants and the Celts (the le- 


gions ſo named) filled with invectives againſt Con- 


ſtantius, and with complaints of his having be- 


trayed the Gauls. And the author of that paper 


no leſs lamented my diſgrace. This being cir- 
culated, a general difaſteftion enſued, and thoſe 
who were moſt in the intereſt of Conſtantius uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade me to detach 
the troops as ſoon as poſſible, before the like libels 


were diſperſed among the reſt of the army. (Not 


one of my friends was then preſent). They were 
Nebridius , Pentadius, and Decentius J, the 
latter 


* Ammianus (1. xx. 1.) The valour of Lupicinus, and his 
military ſkill, are acknowledged by the hiſtorian, who, in 
his affected language, accuſes the general of exalting the 
horns of his pride, bellowing in a tragic tone, and exciting 
a doubt whether he was more cruel or avaricious. The 
danger from the Scots and Picts was ſo ferious, that Julian 
himſelf had ſome thoughts of paſſing over into the iſland, 

GIBBON. 


+ Prztorian Præfect. This faithful miniſter ſingly op- 


poſed the ſolemn engagement of the troops to devote them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of Julian. Alone and unaſſiſted, he 


aſſerted the rights of Conſtantius in the midſt of an armed 


and angry multitude, to whoſe fury he had almoſt fallen 
an honourable, but uſeleſs, ſacrifice. After loſing one of his 


hands by the ſtroke of a ſword, he embraced the knees of 


the prince whom he had offended, Julian covered the 
Prefect with his imperial mantle, and protecting him from 
the zeal of his followers, diſmilied him to his own houſe, 
with 
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latter of whom Conſtantius had diſpatched for 
that purpoſe. My reply, that we ought to 
« wait for Lupicinus and Florentius,” was totally 
difregarded, they all infiſting that the oppoſite plan 
ſhould be purſued, unleſs J meant to confirm and 
corroborate former ſuſpicions. © Beſides,” they 
added, the detaching the troops will now be 


c deemed your meaſure ; but when thoſe miniſters 


© return, Conſtantius will impute it not to you, 
© but to them, and conſequently will reprobate 
“ your conduct.“ Thus I was perfuaded, or 
rather compelled, to write to him. For he may 


be faid to act by perſuaſion, who has the liberty 


of refuſing ; but thoſe who can be compelled it is 
needleſs to perſuade; as they act not by choice, 
but neceſſity. There being two roads, it was next 
debated which ſhould be taken. I propoſed one; 


with leſs reſpect than was perhaps due to the virtue of an 
enemy, The high office of Nebridius was beſtowed on 
Salluſt. Ibid. 

Nebridius had before been Count of the Eaſt, and, from 
being quæſtor to Julian, was made by Conſtantius præ- 
fect of the Gauls, in the room of Florentius, who had 
been removed to the præfecture of Illyricum. Florentius 
refuſed to return from Vienne, dreading the reſentment 
of the army. Nebridius retired in a private ſtation into 
his native country, Tuſcany. Pentadius is mentioned above. 
I There is ſome corruption in this paſſage, for neither 
were they abſent, nor friends to Julian. On the contrary, 
they adhered to Conſtantius. PETAU, 

The preſent reading may be ſupported either by omit- 
ting the preceding paragraph, or by putting it (as in the 
tranſlation) into a parentheſis. Nebridius, &c.“ wil! 
then refer to the friends before mentioned, of Cotiſtantivs, 
as they certainly were. 
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but they compelled me to adopt * the other; 
leſt my oppoſition ſhould excite ſome tumult and 
diſorder in the army; and when a diſturbance was 
once begun, a general confuſion might enſue. An 


apprehenſion this, which ſeemed by no means 


groundleſs. The legions approached. I, as uſual 4, 
went out of the city to meet them, and urged 
them to purſue their march, They halted one 
day; till when I was a ſtranger to what they had 
been concerting. Jupiter, the Sun, Mars, Mi- 
ner va, and all the Gods know f, that I had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of their intentions till the evening 
of that day, when at ſun-ſet they were diſcloſed 
to meh. [At midnight] on a ſudden the pa- 


* 'Through Paris, Julian honeſtly and judiciouſly ſug- 
geſted the danger and temptation of a laft interview of the 


ſoldiers with their wives and children. G1RBOXK. 
+ Even the Emperors themſelves uſed to meet the legions 
by way of honour, VAxols. 


? Such an oath would be deciſive in the mouth of a 
Pagan, convinced of his falſe religion even to fanaticiſm 
and enthuſiaſm, as Julian was, if Julian had not given 
ſome proofs of duplicity. But when a man is capable of 
being of two religions at the ſame time, of believing one 
and profeſſing the other, he may well allow himſelf in per- 
jury. Be that as it may, it muſt be owned, that if that 
prince moved the ſprings which raiſed him to the ſupreme 
power, he concealed his play ſo well, as to ſeem to owe all 
to chance, and nothing to intrigue. La BLETERIE, 

It may ſeem ungenerous to diſtruſt the honour of a 
hero, and the truth of a philoſopher, The devout Abbe 
de la Bleterie is almoſt inclined to reſpect the devout pro- 
teſtations of a Pagan, G1BBON. 

$ He then reſigned himſelf to a ſhort ſlumber; and 
afterwards related to his friends, that he had ſeen the Ge- 
nius of the empire waiting with ſome impatience at his 
door, preſſing for admittance, and reproaching his want 
of ſpirit and ambition, id. 
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- lace * was inveſted; and an univerſal- ſhout was 
raiſed, while in the mean time I was deliberating 
what meaſures to purſue, but without forming any 


determination. Though my wife was then living , 


1 happened to fleep alone, in an adjoining upper 
chamber 1, from which, there being an opening 
in the wall, I paid my adoration to Jupiter. The 
clamour increaſing, and a general tumult prevail- 


ing e ee the palace, I Pc that God to 
: give 


* Moſt 5 the , of the baths (thermarum), 


of which a ſolid and lofty hall ſtill ſubſiſts in the rue de la 
Hearpe. The buildings covered a confiderable ſpace of the 
modern quarter of the univerſity; aud the gardens, under 


the Meroyingian kings, communicated, with the abbey of 
St. Germain des Prez, By the injuries of time and the 
Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth 
century, to a maze of ruins, whoſe dark receſſes were the 


ſcene of licentious love. | Sto. 


Theſe remains, which have all the marks of antiquity, 
are the greateſt curioſity 1 in Paris, They are incloſed in a 


houſe, whoſe ſign is the iron eroſs. Our kings of the firſt 


race reſided in that palace, The daughters of Charle- 


© magne were confined there after his death, when Lewis 


the Debonnair, a friend to full chant, but an enemy to 
gallantry, had cauſed their lovers to be put to death. He 
thought, without doubt,” fays F. Daniel, with great 
iimplicity, “that the example would intimidate, and that 
they would have no more, He was, it ſeems, miſtaken ; 
„ they were wine without them.“ Tableau de Paris, ch. 


Antiquities. 


+ Helena died ** after, at Vienne, ſays Ammianus, 


(h xxl.) ; others ſay, in the palace of Julian, and was 
buried near her ſiſter Conſtantina, at Rome. 


Her pregnancy had been ſeveral times fran, and was 
at laſt fatal to herſelf. GIBBON. 

4 From Mr, King's very ingenious ** Obſervations on 
«© Ancient” Caſtles,” p. 5, &c. we learn, that“ the ſtate- 
apartments (which Julian, no doubt, then occupied) were 
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give me a ſign, This he immediately ſnewed me, 


commanding me firmly to confide in it, and not 
oppoſe the reſolution of the army *. + Though I 


had received theſe omens, I did not, however, 


yield without reluctance, but reſiſted as much as 
poſlible, nor would J admit of the ſalutation, or 


the diadem. But not being able ſingly. to oppoſe 


ſo, many, and the Gods, whoſe will it was, ſtrongly 
animating them, and at the ſame time, compoſing 
my ſpirits, at length, about the third hour, ſome 
ſoldier, I knew not whom, giving me a collar +, [ 


put it on, and then re-entered the palace, groan- 
ing, as the Gods can witneſs, from the bottom of 
my heart; for though the confidence which the 


former ſign bad given me in God could not but 
inſpire 


« always in the third ſtory, an habitation both ſtately and 
« airy, tree from the annoyance of the e inſtruments 
« of war,” 

The windows alſo of theſe rooms, even in our cold cli- 
mate, though highly ornamented, „appear to have had 
* no glaſs, and to have been fenced only with iron bars 
and wooden ſhutters, as is known to have been the 
uſage in early times.” Segue! to the Obſervations on An 
etent Caſtles, p. 108. 

That the Jews, as well as Pagans, prayed. © with their 
* windows open,” appears from this paſſage of Daniel, 
YI. 10. He went into his houſe, and his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Feruſalcm, he kneeled pon his knees, &c. 

* 'The conduct, which, diſclaims the ordinary maxims of 
reaſon, excites {uſpicion, and eludes our enquiry, When- 
ever the ſpirit of fanaticiſm, at once ſo credulous and fo 


. crafty, has infiuuated itſelf into a noble mind, it inſenſibly 


corrodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 
| GIBBON. 
+ Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to 
the forms of ſuperſtitious ceremony, and obſtinately refuſed 
| tee 


We 
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inſpire me with fortittude, I was aſhamed and 
abaſhed at not ere to N inen ad- 
g Fully: to ther laſt, l n 
A great dejection dnt re in dhe: ae che 
friends of Conſtantius endea voured to improve that 
opportunity of forming à conſpiracy againſt me, 
and diſtributed: money among the ſoldiers, hoping 
to alienate ſome of them; ſo at leaſt as to make a 
diviſion between us, if not to perſuade them openly 
to attack me. One of the: officers Who attended 


. my: wife in public *, hearing what they were 
clandeſtinely tranſacting, diſcloſed; it to me. But 


finding that I diſregarded it, with the frenzy of an 


enthuſiaſt, he loudly (exclaimed in the market- 


place, |* Soldiers, foreigners, and natives, do not 
« betray the Emperor.“ The minds of the troops 
being thus © inflamed; they all ran armed to the 
palace. Finding me there alive and unhurt, and 
rejoicing like friends ho meet unexpectedly, they 
embraced me, claſped me in theit arms, and bore 
me on their ſhaulders. It was indeed a moſt pleaſ- 
ing fight; ſeeming. like inſpitation . Surrounding 
me on all ſides, theyithen inſiſted that every friend 
of Conſtanxius ei Sears The n- 


the e ent, ue . a 1 neckioce. or A horſe! s kh 
{equi phaler ej which: the impatient, ſoldiers would: have em- 
ployed inſtead of a diadem. Glo. 

The collar which he put on, enriched, with; jewels, be- 
longed, Jays Ammianus, to one Maurus, afterwards a 
Count, then a a ſpearman of the Petulants.“ This event 
| happened in Aptil, 360% „ 

" Ammianus Ayles kim oliqi du, deurie, 4 kind of 

ligor, | WORE 
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ous endeavours that I uſed to ſave them, all the 
Gods know. After this, what was my conduct to- 


wards Conſtantius? In my letters '* to him, even 
to the preſent hour, I have never aſſumed the title 
which the Gods have given me, only ſtyling my- 


ſelf Cæſar; and I prevailed on the ſoldiers to ſwęar 


to me, that they would attempt nothing farther, if 


he would ſuffer me to dwell peaceably in the 
Gauls, and :ratify all that had been done, Add 
to this, che legions that were with me ſent him an 
united letter, urging a reconciliation between us. 


In return, he iſpirited the Barbarians agaiüſt us, 


proclaimed me to them as a public enemy, and 
bribed them to ravage the Gallic provinces. He 


wrote alſo to them who were in Italy, and warned 
them to guard againſt thoſe who came from the 


Gauls. In the towns border ing on the Gallic frontier, 
he ordeted magazines to be formed; in particular, 
one of ſix hundred thouſand quarters & of flour at 


Brigantia 4, and another of as many more at the foot 


of the Cottian Alps S; that he might be enabled to 
march an army agaigſt me. All theſe things were 
not only ſaid but done; For the letters which he 


ſent to ſpirit the Barbarians I intercepted, and all 
* The Epiſtle to which _— 8 _iudes has 


been inſerted, p. 54: 


' + Three kindred myriads, or three millions of darlin, 
a corn meaſure familiar to the em and Which con- 
tained fix Roman modii,- | Gre so. 

1 Now Bregentz, on the dane of the Lake of Conſtance. 

8 The mountains that divide Dauphiny from Piedmont. 

|| Meaning the letters which Ammiaaus mentions in his 
xx14t book. Yet he expreſſes himſelf witli cool and can- 


the 
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the proviſions, which he had ordered to be col- 
lected, I ſeized, and; alſo the letters: of Taurus . 
Beſides this, he addreſſed- me; ſtill; as Cæſar, and: 
declared. that he wonld never be reconciled to me. 
He ſent, however, one Npictetus +, a Gallic biſhop, 
ta aſſure me of my qafety; and in all his letters he 
intimates, that he. will ſpare my lifts but as to 
my-hogour; he is ſilent. In regard to his oaths, I 
think, as the proverb ſays, they ſhould be written 
in athes, ſo little do- they deſerve belief. My 
oy bhonour, not only for the ſake, of What ig 
juſt ant right, but for that of the ſafety of my 
friends, I am determined to maintain; not to 

mention the eruelties exerciſed RT TE all the 

Theſe arguments a are to me concluſive; cheſs ; 
meaſures appear to me juſt; and I adopted them 
at fipdt 1 in the fight and hearing of the Gods. After- 
wards, on the very day i boy which I was 5 going to 

* + prafect er s engl with ne in 361, 
when this Epiſtle was Written. He was baniſhed by Julian, 
ſoon after, during his In and Og to Ver- 
cellæ, in Italy. 

*f There was a biſhop” of that name, a remarkable fa- 
vourer of the Arian ſect, who, to gratify Conſtantius, uſed 
great ſeverity towards He Caholtks. But he was biſhop 
of Centum-celliz [now Civita· Vecchia] in Thuſcia [Tuſ- 
cany] not in Gaul. Perhaps Julian wrote Kerry au (Of 


1. Centumscellæ, ) inſtead of ww Faxw (4 of the Gauls“.) 
Vet Ammianus relates, that the perfon, Who was ſent into 


the Gauls with theſe orders to Jullany was bn 1 yaeh | 
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harangue the army concerning ôuf march hither , 
cxrifieing lor be event) for ay on Hlech, 40d 
much more for the public welfare, and the general 


freedom of rhe world, eſpeeſahyof the Gallio b ation, b 
whom he has twice abandobéd to her! enemies, not 


ſparing the fepulchres of their abeeſtors, though he 
pays the uttneſtlattention to thhſe of foreigners ; the 
omens were auſpieidus. I though it therefore dedeł 
ſary to reduce sur formidable enemies ñ and to co¹ιỹ 
lawful moneyſof gold and ſilver p and if even fo he 

ſhould be diſpoſed to treat with me, Will be ſatisfied” 
with what T at preſent 8 But if he ſhoulck pre- 


or We : ufbintent of baaimieſeh mis I Ban! 
2 Whyricums, where this Epiſile way written, ore 
'+ The primitive Chriſtians called the temples of the 
Heathens ( ſepulchres,” in contemp:, becauſe temples 
began to be bjltzrheve $heir Gods vero buried, Hut this the 
Genti sdafterwards retorted on the Chriſtians, « on gecgunt 
of "the relies of the martyrs, preſerved and worſhi 
inithe/ churches. Hud henee they led che Chriſtian -- 
chorches noting aß rer (7 tombs"), <,11 Nen, 
1 After Julian had diſmiſſed Leonas, and af a new em: 
batly to — Eaſtern court, that he might keep his troops 
19 exereiſe, and preſerve the reputatioꝝ they had gained, 
ha paſſcd the, Rhine for the fourth time; ſubdued the 
Attuami, &-nation.of the Franks, who; ſtill made incurſions: 
into Gaul; and, repaſſing the Rhine, reviewed and ſtrength- 
ened all the garrifons in the frontier, towns, as far as the 
cguntry of the Raugaci (now the canten of, Bafl) ; from 
whence he repaired to Beſangon,. and, then to Vienne. 
where he kept his winter-quarters. ' ; Before the conclufion 


of the winter, the Germans under king Vadomar, having 


revolted and pillaged Rheetia (now the country of the 
Griſons), he ſeized and baniſhed that, prince, and paſſing 
the Rhine for the fifth and laſt time, ſurpriſed the Ng 
barians, and forced them to ſwear to a peace, which they 
never preſumed to violate again during his lite. 

LA BIETE IE. 


fer 
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fer engaging ina war, and will in no reſpect recede 
from his former determination, I am ready to do or 


ſuffer. Whatever the Gods may decree. It is more 


diſgraceful to be conquered' by ignorance and puſil» 
lanimity, than by ſtrength and numbers. If he 


excells me in numbers, that is owing, not to him- 


ſelf, but to his armies. If he had ſurpriſed me 
ſtill loitering in the Gauls, and tenacious of life, | 


- * 


and had ſurrounded me, declining danger, on the 


flanks and in the rear by the Barbarians, and in 
front by his own troops, I muſt have ſubmitted, 


not only to the utmoſt extremity; but, which to 


the wiſe is the greateſt of evils, to diſgrace *, 


Such are the reflections, meh of Athens, which | 


I have communicated to my, fellow-ſoldiers, and 
now tranſmit to you and che other cities of 


Grece J. May che Gods, the Lords of all, afford 


me the aſſiſtance, which they have. promiſed, to 
the laſt, and grant to Athens, that I may, as much 
as poſſible, deſerve her favour, and that ſhe may 


for ever have ſuch Emperors as may intimately 


* julian explains, like a ſoldier and a ſtateſman, the 
danger of his fituation, and the neceſſity and advantages of 
an offenſive war. GIBBON. 

+ Lacedzmon and Corinth, Zoſimus ſays, were two of 
the other cities that Julian addreſſed, but all that remains 
of either, or any, of thoſe Epiſtles, is two ſhort paragraphs 
of that to the Corinthians, preſerved by Sozomen; in one 
of which he ſays, * Having reluctantly commenced this 
* war, but having now, in great meaſure, ſucceeded, 
though not yet arrived at the coneluſion;“ and in the 
other, he claims their fayour, . on account of the friend- 
* ſhip of his father, who had dwelt among them,” 
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'* The humanity of julian was preſerved from the cruel 
alternative, which he pathetically laments, of deſtroying, 
or of being himſelf deſtroyed ; and the ſeaſonable death of 
Conſtantius delivered the Roman empite from the ca- 
lamities of civil war: The approach of winter could not 


detain the monarch at Antioch; and his favourites durſt 


not oppoſe his impatient deſire of revenge. A light fever, 
whjch was perhaps occaſioned by the agitation of his 
ſpirits, as inereaſed by the fatigues of the journey, ; and 
Conſtantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mop- 
ſucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarfus, where he Expired, 
after a'ſhort illneſs in the forty- fifth year af his age, and 
the twenty fourth of his, ig. Gio. 

This event happened on Sept. 3, 361. It is pretended 
that, upon his death-bed, he named Jutian his ſuccefſor, 
willing, no doubt, to makg a merit of what he could no 
longer with-hold from him, and by that to engage him to 
protect Fauſtina, whom he had married after tlie death of 
Euſe bia, and whom he left pregnant of a princeſs: { Con- 
ſtantia], who was afterwards married to the Emperor Gra- 
tian. Julian immediately haſtened towards Conſtantinople, 
which he entered, accompanied by the ſenate, ſoldiers, ' 
and people, on Dec, 11. LA BLETERLE, 
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 CER/FAIN rich man had numerous flocks A. D. 
Aid! herds, and many horſes T. grazing in his mo 
meadama « 1 e had alſo. 3 many. ſhephergs,” as well 
ſlaves as! fred. men and hired ſervants; herdſmen, 
goat-herds, grooms, with,” many, eſtates, ſome” of 


1991 (yt „ 4 


which were bequeathed-.zo; him hy, bis, Father 9; 
but moſt of them he Had aequiredy- bein de- 


ſrcus t enrich, himfelf by. right; .c or " wighs, and 


having little regard for the Gods. n. pm Inge 
Wes, by whom de Ra Tons and davy hterd J,, 
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* - Tio has worked the orimes atid mĩs fortunes ofitlle 
family 6f-Coftttantine into am alle go fiel“ Fable, which ig“ 
happily Voſeklved and 'agreeably related! It forms ue 
concliiftop, of tHe VIfth Oratſon! { Sennen agu 

by 'Atther account of ie in the Preface.) 10. 1:2! 

his rich ah is Cofrſtattine, that everrail: object of: ! 

the Yr and malignity of Julian. LA BraverTE > 

"The begirifin'g of this Fable is remarkably" ſimilat to- 
that of "Nathan's Parable, in 2 Sam. xii/2 which Julian 
had read in the Septuagint, 'Dauoiv antes gebalava u, 
* ayikes Powr, ſays the Emperor. Te gl a , 
a BG role oÞoJpe;; ſys the Prophet. pat or 

1 Ia 'the original, Ne hu ( many 55 ae 

»F Conſtantius Chlorus reigned only over the Gauls, 
Spain, and Great-Britain. Conſtautine, with, much good 
fortune, and perhaps too much addreſs, made himſelf 
maſter of the whole empire. La: Bun ERLE«; 

|| Conſtantine lefr three Dang: between whom he divided 
the empire. Conſtantine, ' known in hiſtory by the name 
of che younger Conſtantine, had the Gauls, Spain, and 
Great-Brivaia, Conſtantius had the Eaſt, ae Italy, 
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among whom he divided his wealth *, before he 
died, byt fe hont inſtruging them how ta manage 
it, how to acquire more, if it ſhould fail, or, when 
it was acquired, how to preſerve it. So groſs was 


i nytNume Ard Africa Weis acquainted anly with two 
danghtersniof Conſtagtineſ the; Great; Conſtantina and 


Helena. "He, married the former o Flavius Claudius 


Harimbatiahi s, nil mepheth for of his s Lrother Dalmatius 


the Ceniforzi! This/princeſs:afterwardy ; married, the Cæſar 
Gallus,, ;Helgna, was married to, Julian, It is not at firſt 


eaſy to conceive how he can ſay, that * the father of the 
0 farbihy'Urvided hig eſtute between his ſons and his duiagb- 
ters His among Mann e daughters were ex- 
cluded fi "from 72 — — Kale paſſage of Talks 3 in 

als f Conſtantine gave his 


nephew! ['Harwiibalianuz/xh© title of King,, with Armenia 
the Lejs,' Hpptus; t Happqq; An it was on account of 


forms u 'of two things 1 14 


his marriage with onſtankina, whom; %elides. he con- 
fer the title of Auguſta, and a right to wear the diadem, 
2. That if he raiſed Dalmatius, the brother of Hanni- 
baliants,” to the: dignitz;ofoCefar,; and, gave him, Thrace, 
Macedonia, aud Athaiag 3t.w3s; becauſe, Dalmatius was. N. 8 
expouſe Helena, wia was: then.a £bild,, Hannibaliant | 
Dalmatius were: ijneluded in, the, maſſacre which ol Cu 
the death of Conſtenting, One fault, of that able, au 
tibian, à fault much more real thay that with which Julian 
here reproachts him, is that of having raiſed his brothers 
aod bis nepheys;[to,tuch a height as to make. them or- 
raidible to is, children. If he could imagine that he 
ſontd- havei.-Suthority enough over both to Prevent... the 
uſual: effects ot jealouſy and ambition during his life, ſhould : 
he have flattered himſelf xhnit they- would have yn reſpect 
to his merhoryas to remaln within the limits which he had 
preſerſbed them? The grenteſt princes) ought always 40 
N that — will N after their deaths, | 

10 20: e La BrxTEAIE- 

* Whether; after the As of Fauſta, the mother of 
Conſtantius and his brothers, Qonſtantine contracted any 
other martiage does not appear from the \memarials, ſtill 
remaining, of thoſe times; except nt! in general Julian 
hete fays, that “ he had many wives,“ hn, , al Y“ 
raukess' worn, though without naming them. SrAN HEIN. 


his 


ALLEGORICAL FAB L E. 


bis igncrance; chat be thought nothing neceſſary” 
but riches ; nor in that art had he much! expe- 
rienee, having- acquired it, not by auy fixed prin- 
ciple, but rather by uſe and habit, like empiries, 
who by practice vy cure Aiſeaſes, and conſe“ 
qbently muſt be ignorant of many. Thus think! 
ing rhat the: number of his ſons woul@'ſuffiticntly = 
ſecure the continuance of his family he uſed no 
endeavofir to matte kfieſm virtuone #7 ; W §ƷXe 
Thiß⸗ Was the lt, o origin of their. diſſenſiong, 
For each of tliem deſiring, like his father; to have 
great Tiches, and Hngly to poſfeſß all, Ferse his” 
brother. "The calamities-occafioned, ty: theit folly. 
and Ignoratice extendetl alſo to theit neareſt fe. 
lations, who, had had i no. better education. A ge- x 
neral- ſlaughter -enſued, ſo as to realiſe by divine 
rengeatice. the molt,” tragical, cataſtrophe. They 
divided, their pattimony by the ſword, and erer 
thing” was thrown' into confuſion. The ſons de- 
ſtroyed the temples of their anceſtors, which be- 
fore indeed had been deſpiſed by cheir father, and 
ſtripped of their offerings, dedicated by | many, but 
chiefly by his forefathers. But when they deroyed 
the temples, they repaired the old and erected new 
ſepulebres ts a8 if they, had foreſeen, that for their. 


* Judi in his garn panegytic on Conſtantius, ſays, that 
the children of Conſtantine had the moſt excellent education” 
that could be given to princes, He then perhaps cy reel , 
Now perhaps he flanders. La BuerTer ts 

1 By ſepulchres“ he muſt mean churches. 80 W 
were called by the Pagans, becauſe they were built over the 
tombs of the martyrs bid, See p. 102, note . 
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Conſtantius, his uncle. 5 Thug 


may ſo 


ALLFSGORICAL TABLE. 


contempt of, the Gods they id ere lovg hut 
many ſepulchres themſelxes.. 


Amidſt zheſe diſorders, marriages allo . 
coptracted which, were no marriages *, and the 
laws, both of Gods and men being thus alike in- 
fringed, Jupiter azrmexed wish compaſſion, and - 
addreſũug himſelf . tothe gun Fe che ſaid te Rim, 


r Obuſtagrlus fits tuarriedo weft daughter df. puls 
12 Hiſtary does nog inform 

us who were the wives of Conſtantine the younger and 
Conſtans, zi maß de preſumed tat they alfo married their 
couſin» germand. Such marriages. were not fethidden 
among g the R ang ti Ader n whoſe law. was after 
wards repeale Ted by Jaſt inian. However, even before the 


prohibition! bf (Titodoſius, they were unuſual, becaufe they 
wege qlliguern 5 thought (that, they bordered. uphn,, 


inceſt. . This we learn from St. Avgnltinp, » de civitate 0 | 
1%, c16.*Rurs peil mores fitbat quod fitri'per\ Ib3ts licebul. 
Fafium gion lititum proper vicinistem borrebatur- Miki]; — 


, quo 4 bat cum co obring pene. cum forore ri _ Pidebatur 55 


qua 2 2 inter. f proper” tar * phopingudn conſangurniteten 
FWitrs vocantury dr ene HI fu. Allowing this, it will 
be. gaſy ragte bg how a1 paſhonate enemy, like Julian 
ſevere y repro bate the marriages of the children of 
| antines Aus Key, I think, may ſerve for want of 
byzzer kifehrical; lights; | © L Bygtenit 
Aae 0 was biaſſed, neunen and re- 
ſentmerit tigte les theſe unriaturk aHliances between his 
own couſinaavith the.opprobrious ndaue of ya re av yauer - 
The ju iſpr of the canons has, ſince revived and en- 
5500 5 xd without being able to introduce it 
either into the eiri or the common law off Europe. 


(318B0N, 

One of theſe ** po,marriages? was that of Julian him- 
ſehf, with his: aner rr Avother,: heb ot Galhta: * 
Cynfantinas: 1: | 
+ Atter what Il 3 Gi befores it it is * ng | 

to ohſerve, that Julian means by the Sun that intelligence 
produced, from all eternity by the ſupreme God, &. in a 
word, the Logos of Plato. La BIETE ZIK. 


inne þ 6c Of 


ALLEGORICAL FABLE. 


, Of all the Gods my moſt ancient offspring, 
i being born before heaven and earth, doſt thou 
e ſtill retain the memory of the inſults thou haſt 
e received from that diſdainful and arrogant man, 
66 « hd, by forſaking thee e, entailed ſo matiy 
calumities on himſelf, his family, and his children? 
Though you have not perſonally wreaked your 
c yengeance on him, nor have launched your ar- 
rows againſt his children, are you leſs the autor 
<&<-of. that deſtruction which has deſolated his 
«, family ? But let us ſummon che Fates, and en- 
% quire of e whether do's wine can be. 
een tit enn. 5 
The Fates inllabdly attended; bit the 50 as if 
abſorbed in contemplation, continued to fix his 
eyes on Jupiter, The eldeſt bf the Fates thus re- 
plied:juſtice and Sanctity, O Father, for bid 
* it. But it depends on yourſelf, ſince you have 
ordered us to be ſubſervient to them, to prevail 
on them alſo. * True, anſwered Jupiter, 
«, they are my daughters, and therefore I may 
& interrogate them. Venerable Goddeſſes, what 
4 do you adviſe?“ That, Father,“ they replied, 
“is as . direct; but be * ler. that worſt 


* The derten of Conſtanting was e Atected 
"to the Genius of the Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; and he was pleaſed to be repreſented with the 
ſymbols of the God of light and poetry. _ G1nBon. 

Among the many coins of this Emperor, found at Re- 
eulver; in Rent (the Roman Regulbium), ſome have, on 
their” reverſe, the figure of Apolly,' with a ſtar, and Sols 
viele comtri, This device would haye ſerved equally well 


for Julian, 
© of 
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ALLEGORICAL' FABLE. 
of all crimes, a zeal for impiety, ſhould univer- 
ſally prevail in the world. To that, ſaid Ju- 
iter, .** I will. certainly attend.“ The Fates then 
approached, and ſpun as the Father directed. Af- 
terwards Jupiter thus -addrefled, the: Sun: “ You 
1 ſee this infant , the nephew of that rich man, 

and the couſin of his heirs. Though deſtitute 
“ and deſpiſed, he is your off. ſpring. Swear, 
therefore, to me, by my ſceptre and your own, 
e that you will take eſpecial care of him, that you 


will be his guide, and ſecure him from evil. 
4 You ſee he is enveloped, as it were, with ſmoke, 


« and filth, and darkneſs, and that the flame which 
you haye kindled in him is in 1 80 of bong 
& feilen?! 

And owns no belp but ett by caving t 


& Take him therefore, and ſuperintend his edu- 
„% cation- This I and the Fates allow.“ At 


this the Sun much rejoiced, and was pleaſed with 

the child, perceiving in him a ſmall ſpark of 

. himſelf ſtill remaining. From chat time he'edd- 

cated the boy, - withdrawing him 5 700 
Far from alarms, and duſt and blood 10 


But Jupiter ordered the motherleſs and a 


Minerva to have a ſhare alſo in his education. 
Thus inſtructed, when the Yotith had attained 
FR age, | 


* Julian himſelf.” . 
T Iliad IX. 23 1. ds Fa "Part of the "ſpeech, of 
vhs to Achilles, requeſting him. to aſſiſt the, Greeks, 
Iliad XI. 164. Pope, 216. applied to W when 
protected by Jupiter and Fate: a 
; When 


* - * . ' 
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? 


When ſpripgs the down, when Jowh, has all. us 
| charms , 


| Being 1 of the numerous. calamitics "which 


HDi. # & 


had befallen his relations and. coulins, . he was 
ſo terrified, that he would . bare ruſhed. bead- 
long into Tartarus, had he. not been prevented 
by the benevolent Sun and provident Minerva, +, 
who threw him into a ſlumber, which baniſhed 
that idea. ' Awaking from this, he returned to 
his ſolitude, and there, fitting, on a ſtone, he con- 
fidered with himſelf how he thoyld. eſcape ſuch 
a variety, of evils; for now every thing. appeated 
adverſe, and he was abandoned even by hope. 
Mercury then, who bad an affection for hic, 
aſſuming the appearance of one of his young 
companions, thus kindly accoſted him 2. 66 Follow 


« me, and I will ſhew you a ſmoother and eaſier 


« way, as ſoon as you. have gone throvgh this 
1 winding and rugged. path, which obliges, as 28 
you ſee, all who enter it to turn back.“ The 


* Iliad XXIV. 348, © © Me em 12 

+ In the original, 8 IIgeswag 8 In his IVth Ora- 
tion, Julian conſiders Proncea as another name for Minerva. 

After the example of Plato, whoſe philoſophy he adopted, 
Julian, like other Heatheris, acknowledged God's Provi- 
dence, Not to mention. his maſter. Jamblichus (de Myer. 
I. 1. c. 9.) © the Providence of God” is mentioned by 
Euripides, in his Oreſtes, vert 1191. On ſome excellent 
coins of Commodus it appears under the ſymbol of a 
woman extending | ber. right hand, and holding, a ſpear, ia 
her left, or before an altar, with  anbrher figure of 2 
man ſtanding, aud ab cach fide'a tree, with thelinſcripticn 
nroxola. And on the Roman coins is ſometimes : ſeen a 
temple, and ſometimes a radiated figure of the Jap, — 
ProvIDENTIA inſcribed, * 73: Sni. 1 
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ex - | : a; a ' ey 
#4 ifs. #4 n 3a T Ge „„ Ckiuw:' IS, 2 
youth then proceeded cautiouſly,” with his ſword, 


his ſhield, and ſpear, but with his head unarmed, 
"Relying oh his guide, he came to a road, though 


unffequeſted, highly. Pleaſant, and embroidered | 
"with fruit-trees and flowers innumerable, ſuch as 


+ 3s 


Atte pleafing to the Gods, a and alſo with | Ivy, Jaurel, 


abe mirtle. 
When they arrived at the foot of a high moun- 


tain, On the ſummit of that,” ſaid Mercury. 
66 dwells the Father of the Gods; be careful 
. therefore, for great is your danger, to worſhip 
Wo him in the moſt religious manner, Aſk of him 


„ whatever you pleaſe. You will wiſh, my child, 
« for what is beſt.” So faying, Mercury diſap- 
peared, though the youth was yery. defirous of 


"being informed by him what petition he ſhould 
prefer to the Father of the Gods. Thus deſerted, 


he could only adviſe with himſelf, and he could 


not have been adviſed better. Though I do not 


« yet ſee,” ſaid he,“ the Father of the Gods, 
let me ſolicit him for his beſt gifts. O Father 
Jupiter, or by whatever other name thou pleaſeſt 


4 to be, called, for that to me is indifferent, teach 


« me the way that leads to thee. For the region 
of thy refidence is incomparably beautiful, if 1 
* may judge of its excellence by the pleaſantneſs 


of the path through which I have been con- 


« ducted hither.” After having thus prayed, he 
fell faſt aſleep. During this lumber, or trance, 
J upiter ſhewed him the Sun in perſon. , Aſtoniſhed 


at __ ſight, the youth exclaimed; .** For this and 


3 


a 
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« all thy other favours, O Father of the Gods, I 
offer and dedicate myſelf to thee. Then em- 
bracing the knees of the Sun, he intreated his 
protection- But he, calling Minerya, bade her 
firſt obſerve what arms he had brought. Seeing 
only a ſword, a ſhield, and a ſpear, © Where, my 
« ſon,” faid . the, are your #gis and helmet? 
He anſwered, + could ſcarce provide even theſe ; ; 
neglected and deſpiſed, I had no friend in the 
family of my relations.“ What then,“ re- 
plied. the Sun, will you ſay, when I tell you, 
+ that, you muſt neceſſarily return to it?“ Hear- 
ing this, the youth intreated him, with many tears, 
not to ſend him thither again, as, in that caſe, he 


c ſhould. never ſee him more, but ſhould certainly 
1 periſh there, overwhelmed, with misfortunes." You 
are young,” ſaid the Sun, and have not yet been 
« initiated. Return therefore to earth, and when you 
. are initiated *, dwell in ſafety; return and pu- 
| . 0 rify 
5 | 
r 8 ny a the Hands of Maximus os the firſt note on Epiſtle 
& XV.] Julian was ſecretly initiated at Epheſus, in the twen- 
tieth year of his age. His relidence at Athens confirmed 
h this unnatural alliance of philoſophy and ſuperſtition. He ob- 
n tained the priyilege of a ſolemn initiation into the myſteries 
[ of Eleuſis, which, amidſt the general decay of, the Gre- 
\ cian worſhip, {till retained ſome veſtiges of their primæval 
is ſanctity; and ſuch was the zeal of Julian, that he after- - 
. wards invited the Eleuſinian pontiff to the court. of Gaul, 
| for the {ole purpoſe of conſummating, by myſlic rites 20d 
le ſacrifices, the great work of his ſanctification. As theſe 
e ceremonies were performed in the depth of "caverns, and in 
4 the ſilence of the night; and as the inviolable ſecret of the 


myſteries was preſerved by the diſcretion of the initiated; 
1d I ſhall not prefume to deſcribe the horrid ſounds, and fiery 
Il Vor, I. J apparitions, 
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« rify yourſelf from all impiety. You © muſt 
«© then invoke me, and ere _ the NN 


„ Gods.“ 


The youth, at theſe words, remained filent. 
The Sun then conducting him to a mountain, (whoſe 


ſummit ſhone with light, but whofe lower parts 


were covered with thick darkneſs, through which, 


however, as through a miſt; the rays of the Sun 
appeared dim and faint), thus addrefled him: 


© You ſee your couſin the heir *: Do you ſee 
* alſo thoſe hetdfmen and thepherd! ” He' replied 
in the affirmative.” '* How is he,” ſaid the Sun, 
© and how are his ſhepherds and herdſmen, em- 
© ployed?” „ He,” ſaid the youth, © ſeems'to me 
« afleep ; he lives in retirement, and devotes him- 


« ſelf to pleaſure. Few of his ſhepherds are well- 
-«« difpoſed ;. moſt of them are wicked and cruel ; 
« for they either devour or ſell his ſheep, and thus 
* doubly injure their maſter ; they ruin his flocks, 


and, though they receive much and return him 
* bur little, they complain that they are defrauded 
of their wages; but it were better that they 
« ſhould be paid the whole, than the ſheep be 
« deſtroyed.” But ſuppoſe,” ſaid the Sun, I 


and Minerva, by the command of Jupiter, 


* ſhould appoint you guardian of all theſe flocks, 
© in the room of this heir ?* This the youth again 


apparitions, which were preſented to the ſenſes, or the 
imagination, of the eredulous aſpirant, till the viſions of 
comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celeſtial light. GIBBON. 

* 9 — 


oppoſed, 


ALLEGORICAL FABLE. 


oppoſed; and earneſtly intreated to remain there. 
The Sun replied, © Be not obſtinately diſobedient, 
« left my hatred ſhould be equal to the love that 
% have borne you.” The youth then anſwered, 
© O moſt excellent Sun and Minerva, and thee 
© too I atteſt, O Father Jupiter, diſpoſe of me 
© abſolutely as you pleaſe.” After this, Mer- 
cury, again appearing, inſpired him with ad- 
ditional courage. For now he thought he had 


found a guide in his return, and during the time 


that he was to paſs on earth. 

Minerva then thus accoſted him: “ Good ſon 
of this excellent and divine father and of me, 
« attend ! The beſt ſhepherds, you obſerve, do 
not pleaſe this heir; but profligates and flatterers 


«+ have enſlaved him. Confequently he is not 
beloved by the good and virtuous, and by thoſe 


„who ſeem his friends he is injured and diſ- 
honoured. Be careful therefore, when you re- 
turn, never to prefer a flatterer to a friend. 
Take another advice, my ſon. That man ſleeps, 
and of courſe is often deceived; but be you 
« ſober and vigilant *, A flatterer often aſſumes 
* the confidence of a friend; juſt as if a ſmith, 


« covered. with ſmoke and aſhes, ſhould, by a 


painted face and a white garment, induce you to 


Dy 96 SME „. Ypnyopers 

The ſame words as thoſe of the Apollle, Nmbale, yorye- 
enoale, 1 Pet. v. 8. 

This is not the firſt paſſage in which we have ſeen our 
author availing himſelf of his Chriſtian erudition. 
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46 no one beſides. 


ALEEGORICAL FABLE. 


give him one of your daughters in marriage. 


% Thirdly, let me exhort you to have a particular 
« regard to yourſelf. Refpe& us in the farſt place; 
« among men, thoſe who reſemble us moſt, and 
You ſee how much this poor 


« wretch, has ſuffered from a falſe n and a 


4 fooliſh timidity.” 


To this the Sun added, Thoſe whom you ſelect 
© for your friends treat as friends, not as ſervants 
and domeſtics. | Behave to them with freedom, 
© candour, and generofity, not thinking of them 
one thing, and ſaying another. What was ſo 
© deſtruQtive to this young heir as unfaithfulneſs 
« to his friends? Love your ſubjects, as you are 
© loved by us. Whatever relates to our worſhip 

prefer to all other virtues. For we are your 
© benefactors, and friends, and preſervers. 

Delighted at theſe words, the youth clearly 
ſhewed his deſire to obey the Gods implicitly in 
all things. © Depart now,” ſaid the Sun, with 
« joyful hopes, for I, and Minerva, and Mer- 
„ cury will every where be with you, and alſo 
“all the Gods who dwell on Olympus, or in the 
„% air, or on earth, and all the other deities; fo 
you ſhall be pious to us, faichful to your friends, 
* and humane to your ſubjects, teaching them to 
excell by your example, and never being en- 
flaved by their paſſions or your own. Retain 
the armour that you brought hither, and receive 
from me this torch, which will afford you ſuch 
« light on earth, that you will not need that of 

| heaven. 


ALLE GORICAL FABLE. 


« heaven. Accept alſo from good Minerva an 
« zpis and a helmet, for ſhe has many, as you 
„ ſee, which ſhe beſtows on whom ſhe pleaſes. 
« Mercury, beſides, will give you a golden wand. 
« Depart therefore, relying on this armour, and 
« traverſe earth and ſea, inviolably obeying our 
% laws. Let neither man, nor woman, your 
own countrymen, nor foreigners, perſuade you 
« to negle& our precepts. While you obſerve 
« them, You will be loved and eſteemed by us, 
* and alſo reſpected by our good ſervants, and 
« formidable both to wicked men and evil dæ- 
« mons *. Know that you were inveſted with a 
„ mortal body in order to diſcharge theſe duties. 
« For the ſake. of your anceſtors, we wiſh to 
“ purify your family from every ſtain. Remember, 
therefore, that your ſoul is immortal, and ſprung 
« from us; and that, if you follow us, you will be 
* a God, and with us will behold our Father.“ 

Whether this be a fable, or a true narrative, I 
cannot tell +. 


* Tt is well known that the Platoniſts admitted of good 
and evil Genii, and that they included both under the 
name of dæmons. La BLETERIE. 

+ Thus St. Paul, Whether in the body, or out of the body, 
1 cannot ell; God 8 2 Cor. xii. 3. 
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TRE Dur iEs or A PRIEST. 


Extracted from the Fragment of an Oration, 
| or Epiſtle 9 


** bs any are detected misbehaving to their 

prince, they are immediately puniſhed ; but 
thoſe who refuſe to approach the Gods, are poſ- 
ſeſſed by a tribe of evil demons, who, driving 


* 


many 


* This Fragment was interwoven with the Epiſtle to The- 
miſtius, as has been obſerved in the notes on that Epiſtle. 
We have therefore publiſhed it ſeparately. It is part of an 
epiſtle which Julian wrote to ſome High Prieſt, teaching him 
the example which he ought to ſet to thoſe of his own 
order both at home and abroad, And there are many 
things in this Fragment which he wiſhes his people to 
practiſe in imitation of the Chriſtians, PETAU. 

Mr. Gibbon ſtyles this“ a long and curious Fragment 
„without beginning or end;“ and adds, The Supreme 
© Pontiff derides the Moſaic hiſtory, and the Chriſtian 
« diſcipline; prefers the Greek poets to the Jewiſh pro- 
„e phets; and palliates, with the ſkill of a Jeſuit, the re- 
% lative worſhip of images.“ 

A more full account of it has been given in the Preface by 
the Abbe de la Bleterie, whoſe reaſons for not tranſlating 
the whole I deem concluſive. But, omitting the offen- 
five parts, the extracts which I have ſelected ſlie the great 
uſe which Julian made of that ſound form of dofrine which 
wes once delivered to him by tranſplanting into his own re- 
ligious code, but without acknowledgment, many of the 

moral 
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DUTIES or a PRIEST. 


many of the atheiſts * to diſtraction, make them 
think death defirable +, chat they may fly up into 


heaven, after having forcibly diſlodged their ſouls, 
Some of them prefer deſerts to towns ; but, man 


being by nature a gentle and ſocial animal, they 
alſo are abandoned to evil demons, who urge 
them to this miſanthropy ; and many of them have 


had recourſe to chains and collars f. Thus, on 
all ſides, they are impelled by an evil demon, to 
whom they have voluntarily ſurrendered them» 
ſelves by forſaking the immortal and tutelar Gods. 


But enough of theſe. I now return to the ſubject 


from which I have digrefled. 


The practice of virtue, in obedience to the 
laws of their country, ſhould certainly be en- 


forced by the governors of ſtates ; but it is alſo 
your duty to exhort the people by no means to 


moral precepts of the goſpel, particularly that zew com- 
mandment, Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, 
&c. And, on the whole, if great part of the charge (as it 
may be called) which he here delivers to his Pagan prieſt- 
hood, was obſerved by our Chriſtian clergy, they would be 
more reſpectable, and „„ than they are. 

* The uſual elogium o hriſtians with this apoſtate, 

SPANHEIM, 

+ Julian ſeems here to allnde to the religious frenzy, 
the horror of life, and the deſire of martyrdom, which 
poſſeſſed the enthuſiaſtic Donatiſts, 

t The ſolitary fanatics, whoſe iron chains, &c. the phi- 
loſopher here ridicules, were the monks and hermits who 
had introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hardſhips of 


the aſcetic life, See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclef. tom. ix. p- 


661, 662, GIBBON. 

Theſe ſolitary aſcetics then abounded in Ægypt, Paleſ- 
tine, and Meſopotamia, as is evident from other remainss 
of that age. SrANREIx. 
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DUTIES oria PRIEST. 
tranſgreſs the ſacred laws of the Gods. The office 
of a prieſt being neceſſarily more reſpectable than 
that of any other citizen, it may be proper for 
me now to conſider that, and to teach you its ob- 
ligations. Some perhaps may be better informed: 
I wiſh Lcould fay all; but I hope it of thoſe who 


are naturally temperate. and virtuous. Such will 


own this diſcourſe to be adapted to the. 

In the firſt place, above all things cultivate phi- 
lanthropy; as this is attended by many other 
bleſſings, and particularly by that, which is the 
greateſt and moſt excellent of all, the favour of the 
Gods. For as thoſe who kindly participate in the 
concerns of their maſters, in their friendſhips, 
their ſtudies, and amours, are more beloved than 
their fellow-ſervants; ſo it muſt be - ſuppoſed 
that the Divine Being, who, by his nature, is a 
lover of mankind *, is delighted with thoſe who 
love each other. Of philanthropy there are va- 
rious kinds; one is the puniſhing offenders ſpa- 
ringly, and that for the good of the puniſhed, as 
maſters correct their ſcholars; another is the re- 
lieving the 'wants of the poor, as the Gods relieve 
ours. Obſerve the many bleſſings with which 
they ſupply us from the earth ; food eſpecially, 
of every kind, and that more in quantity than they 
have afforded to all other animals united, As we 
are born naked, they cloath us with the hair. of 
beaſts, and with ſuch raiment alſo as is farngiſhed 


* ee or. daslkec, in like manner, is aſcribed to 
God by St. Paul (Tit. iii, 4.), from whom Julian probably 
borrowed it, 


4 by 
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DUTEES or a PRILE S T. 


by the earth and trees. And not contented merely 
with rudeneſs and ſimplicity, with ſuch coats, as, 


Moſes ſays, they made of ſkins * ; conſider alſo how 


many gifts we enjoy of induſtrious Minerva. What 
other animal is indulged with wine ? what other 
with oil? unleſs we impart to them what we refuſe. 
to men. What fiſhes feed on corn? or what 
beaſts on marine. productions! I do not mention. 
gold, braſs, and iron, with all which the Gods 
have enriched us ; not to incur their reſentment by 
overlooking the vagrant poor, eſpecially when 
any of them are in morals irreproachable, but, hav- 


ing inherited nothing from their parents, are re- 


duced to poverty by a nobleneſs of mind which 
deſpiſes wealth. On ſeeing theſe, the generality 
of mankind are apt to arraign the Gods. Indi- 
gence, however, is by no means chargeable to the 
Gods, but to the inſatiable avarice of us who are 
rich, to which are owing the falſe ideas which men. 
form of the Gods, and the calumnies with which 
they reproach them. Do we deſire that God 
would rain down gold on the poor, as he did for- 
merly on the Rhodians +? Were this to be granted, 
immediately ſending out our ſervants, and every 
where placing veſſels, we ſhould drive away. all 


* Gen. iii. 21.— he Lord God made. coats of ſkins, and 
cloathed them. 

+ Jupiter is ſaid to have rained gold on the Rhodians at 
the time when Vulcan, cleaving his ſkull with a hatchet, 
delivered him of Minerva. See Pindar. Olymp. VIL and 
Homer, II. II. 670. 5 

With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 

Aud ſhowers of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 

: | Pork 813, 


others, 
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DUTIES or a PRIEST. 
others, that we alone might ſnatch the common 
bleſſings of the Gods. Some perhaps may wonder 
at our wiſhing for what cannot poffihly happen, and 
would be utterly uſeleſs ; fince what is abſolutely in 
our power we do not practiſe. Who was ever 
impoveriſhed by what he gave to others ? I, for 
my part, as often as I have been liberal to the 
poor, have in return been abundantly rewarded 
by the Gods; though 1 have never been a vile 
hoarder, nor have I ever repented of my gene- 
roſity. I ſay nothing of the preſent time (as it 
would be abſurd to compare private generoſity 
avith Imperial munificence), but, when [ was a ſub- 
ject *, I remember that this often happened +. 
Thus when the eſtate of my grandmother f, which 
had been forcibly with-held, at length devolved 
ro me entire; of the little which I then had I ex- 
pended and beſtowed on the poor. We ought 
therefore of our abundance to be communicative 
to all men, but eſpecially to the virtuous; and to 


* Conſequently, while he yet frequented the churches 
of the Chriſtians. SPANBEIM, 

+ This had of old been divinely ſaid by another, the 
wiſeſt of princes : He that hath pity upon the poor, (or, which 
is the ſame thing, who giveth to the poor), lendeth unto the 
Lord, and that which he hath given, will he pay him again. 
Prov. xix. 17. And in another place, The liberal foul ſhall 
be made fat; and he that watereth, ſhall be watered a Yo him- 
ſelf. xi. 25. Ibid. 

3} The name of Julian's maternal grand-mother is un- 
23 n. She eſpouſed Anicius Julianus, who was a præ- 
fect, and from this marriage ſprung Baſilina (the mother 
of julian), and the famous Count Julian, La BLETERIE. 

See Epiſtle xlvi. | 


the 


DUTIES or a PRIEST. 


the indigent, as far as will relieve their neceſſities. 
I will add, though it may feem paradoxical, that 
it is a duty to give cloathing and food to our ene- 
mies * ; for we give it to their nature, and not to 
their conduct. And, therefore, I think that thoſe 
who are impriſoned in dungeons, are alſo worthy 
of this attention, as ſuch humanity by no means 
interferes with juſtice. For as many are impriſon- 
ed for trial, of whom ſome are to be condemned, 
and others acquitted, it would be much too ſevere 
to refuſe compaſhon even to the guilty for 
the ſake of the innocent, and rather to treat the 
innocent with cruelty and inhumanity on account 
of the guilty, The more I confider this, the more 
unjuſt I think it. We ſtyle Jupiter the Hoſpi- 
table, -yet we ourſelves are more inhoſpitable than 
the Scythians. How, or with what conſcience, 
can one, who would ſacrifice to Jupiter the Hoſ- 
pitable, approach his ſhrine, when he forgets, that 
Buy jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 
And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent f? 


* Can there be a doubt of the fountain from which 
Julian drew this living water, ſo different from the muddy 
ſtreams of his favourite philoſophers ? M thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he ibirſt, give him drink, Rom. xii. 20. Inaſmach 
as ye have done it unto one of the leaſ of theſe my lege, ye 
bave done it unto me. Matth. xxv. 40. 

+ Odyſſ. VI, 207. Broome 247, Part of the ſpeech 
of Nauſicaa to Ulyſſes on finding him ſhipwrecked on 
Phæacia. The ſame lines occur again in Odyis. x1v. 56. and 
are alſo quoted by Julian in Epiſtle xlix. They are there 
differently tranſlated by Pope. Thus alſo Odyſſ. ix. 250. 

h 2 0 the Gods revere; 
The poor and ſtranger are their conſtant care, Pops 301. 


And 
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And how can a worſhipper of ſocial Jupiter, if 
he ſees any one in diſtreſs, and does not give him 
part of a drachm, think that he worſhips Ju- 
Piter as he ought? When I reflect on theſe things, 
I am quite aſtoniſhed, ſeeing the ſurnames of the 
Gods, coeval with the world, conſidered as fo many 
painted images, but in fact by no means treated 
by us as ſuch, The Gods are ſtyled by us 
Houſhold Gods, and Jupiter the Domeſtic Deity ; 
but we behave to our relations as if they were 
ſtrangers. For man is related, with or without 
his conſent, to every other man; whether, as is 
{aid by ſome, we all proceed from one man and 
one woman; or Whether the Gods produced not 
one man and one woman only, but many at once, 


in great numbers, together with the world. For 


they who could create one man and one woman, 
were alſo able to create many, and in the ſame 
manner that they produced them, they might alſo 
produce theſe. Conſider not only the variety of 
cuſtoms and of laws, but, which is more impor- 
rant, more excellent, and more prevalent, that 
tradition of the Gods which has been tranſmitted 
to us by the moſt ancient miniſters in things ſacred; 
namely, that, when Jupiter formed the world, ſome 
drops of ſacred blood were. ſpilled on the earth, 
from which ſprung mankind. Thus we are all 
relations; ſince from one man and one woman, or 
from two perſons, many men and women have 
ſprung, as the Gods declare, and we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily believe on the teſtimony of the facts them- 

| ſelves, 


DUTIES or a PRIEST. 


ſelves, as we all derive our origin from the Gods. 
That many men were produced at once is teſtified 
by facts, but will be more clearly ſhewn in — 
place. * * 4 4 *. 

It is proper alſo to nn bins bert ted 
by thoſe who have preceded: us, that man is by 
nature a ſocial animal. Shall we then, who 
deliver and eſtabliſh theſe: maxims, act unſocially 
towards our neighbours? Urged by ſuch cuſtoms 
and inclinations, let every one of us diſcharge the 
duties of piety towards the Gods, of benevolenee 

towards men, of chaſtity in regard to the body, 
and all the offices of religion. Let us endeavour 
always to retain in our minds ſome religious idea of 
the Gods, and viewing their temples and images 
with honour and veneration, let us revere them as 
much as if we ſaw the Gods themſelves there pre- 
ſent. For the images, and altars, the cuſtody of 
the ſacred fire, - and all other things of that kind, 
were eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors as ſymbols of the 
preſence of the Gods; not that we ſuppoſe them 
.to be Gods, but. that we may worſhip the Gods 
by them. 

Beſides the images of the Gods, their acid, 
their ſhrines, and their altars are to be reverenced. 
It is alſo reaſonable that the prieſts ſhould: be 
honoured, as the miniſters and ſervants of the 


* This plea in defence of image-worſhip has been ſince 
adopted, as is well known, by the Romiſn Church. Other 


arguments equally futile and jeſuitical follow, But the 
above may ſuffice. 


Gods, 
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DUTIES ox a PRIEST. 
Gods, who diſpenſe to us what relates to them, 


and contribute much towards procuring us their 
favours. For they celebrate ſacrifices, and offer up 


prayers, for all. And therefore it is juſt to pay 
them not leſs but rather more honour than to the 


civil magiſtrates,” But if any one ſhould think that 


the civil magiſtrates are entitled to equal honour, 


as they diſcharge a kind of prieſtly function, by 


being guardians of the laws; yet no leſs reſpect 
is due to the others. The Greeks adviſed their 
king to reverence a prieſt *, though an enemy; 
and | ſhall we not reverence thoſe who are our 


friends, and who pray and facrifice for us? 


As my diſcourſe has returned to the point from 
which it digreſſed, it is proper for me now to ex- 
plain how a prieſt ought to act in order to be juſtly 
eſteemed. As to what relates to ourſelves, that 
need not here be diſcuſſed or examined. 

As long as a prieſt retains his rank, he ſhould 
be honoured and reſpected; when he is wicked, 
let him be degraded from the prieſthood, and when 
he is unworthy, deſpiſed. But as long as he ſacri- 
fices, and makes libations, and attends on the Gods, 
we ſhould behold him, as we do their moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſions, with regard and veneration. For 
it is abſurd to love the ſtones of which altars are 
formed, on account of their being conſecrated to 
the Gods, and becauſe they are of ſuch a ſhape 


* Hom. II. I. 23. Speaking of Chryſes. Aiverrdas 0 une, 
&c, The prieſt to reverence, &c, 


and 


„ 
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and figure as are ſuitable: to the holy öffice for 
which they are intended; and not to think: a man, 


who is dedicated to the Gods, worthy of honour. 


Some perhaps may think that the ſame honour: is 


alſo due to one who acts unjuſtly, and is guilty 


of many tranſgreſſions in his holy office. Such a 
one, I ſay, ſhould be cenſured, leſt hy his wicked- 


neſs he ſhould offend the Gods; but till he has 


been cenſured, let him not be deſpiſed. Nor is it 


reaſonable, having this opportunity, to deny not 


ſuch only, but thoſe who deſerve it, the honour 
that is their due. Like a magiſtrate, therefore, let 


every prieſt be reſpected, as this is the oracle of 
the Didymæan Gd?! nen et. 
They whom depravity and folly lead * HUG 


To ſcorn the prieſts of heaven's immortal powers, 
And to the wiſe intentions of the Gods 
Their own vain thoughts contemptuouſly oppoſe, 


In fafety live not half their days, condemn'd 
I0o periſh by th' eternal Gods, who deem 


Their ſervants honour ſacred as their own +. 
And again, in another place, the God ſays, 


For all my ſervants by deſtructive vice, &c. 


and declares, that for that he will inflit puniſh- 
ments upon them. As there are many ſuch ſayings 


* Didymzan Apollo. This title was given to Apollo, 


or the Sun, by reaſon. of his own light, and that which 


he communicates to the Moon, Macrob. Sat. I. 17. 
Others derive the name from a temple and oracle of 
Apollo at Didyma in Miletus. See Strabo, Geog. I. x1v. 
= and Lucian de AHrologid. 
+ Julian quotes this oracle again in his Lx11d Epiſtle, 
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Dur TES or PRIEST. 


of the God, which may inſtruct us how much we 
ought to honour and venetate the prieſthood; I will 


. diſcuſs them more fully on fame other occaſion. 


It may be ſufficient at preſent, as I would ſay no- 
ming inconfiderately, to quote this prophecy and 
mandate of the God in his own words, If any one 
therefore thinks me in theſe matters an inſtructor 
worthy of credit, let him revere and obey the God, 
and pay diſtinguiſhed honour to che prieſts. 
What a prieſt ought to be, 1 will now endeavour 
to explain; not on your account (for had I not 
been firmly perſuaded, not only by the teſtimony 
of dur chief *, but by that of the ſupreme Gods, 
that you would ably diſcharge this office, as far-as 
your will and inclination are concerned, I ſhould 
not haye ventured to entruſt to you a work of ſuch 
importance) but that you may inſtruct others in 
your neighbourhood, both in town and country, 
by ſtronger arguments, and with ſuperior autho- 
rity, as not being merely your private ſentiments, 
or your own practice only, but as being alſo my 
opinion, who, in what relates to the Gods, ſeem to 
be __— Pontiff f, and though by no means 
worthy 
9 Probab) y Maximus, the perverter of Julian 
to Paganiſm (fee p. 113. note *) whom, 2 to 


another prieſt (Epiſtle LXIII.) he calls by the ſame 
name, Koiwes xcclyyejaary their common maſter;” and on 


whole. advice, in theſe eccleſiaſtical arrangements, it ap- 


Pears that he chiefly relied. 

+ It is remarkable, that Julian here does not expreſsly 
ſtyle himſelf Sovereign Pontiff, but that“ he ſeemed to be” 
ſo, %oxeils ena, though Conſtantine and the ſucceeding Em- 
perors 
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worthy of ſo high an office, yet ſtudy to be fo, 


and for that purpoſe conſtantly ſupplicate the Gods. 
Be aſſured, that they have given us great hopes 
after death, and on them we may with confidence * 
rely, as they are incapable of deceiving, not only 
in ſuch matters, but in any of the concerns of 
human life. If, by their excellent power, they 
can correct all the diſturbances and monſtrous 
abuſes that happen in this life, how much more 


in the other (where the contending parts are diſ- 


united, the immortal ſoul being ſeparated, and 
the body dead), will they be able ro perform all 
the promiſes that they have made to mankind ? 
Knowing therefore that the Gods have aſſigned to 
their prieſts great rewards, let us make thoſe whoſe 
lives are conformable to their examples, which 
ought to ſpeak to the vulgar, ſponſors in every 
thing for their dignity. This we muſt begin with 
piety towards the Gods. Thus it becomes us to 
miniſter to them as ſuppoſing them preſent and 
ſeeing us (though we ſee not them), and, with a 
fight ſuperior to every kind of ſplendor, pene- 


perors (as has been obſerved by Spanheim, from ancient 
marbles, coins, &c. Ob. ad Ful. Orat, I. p. 278.) retained 
this dignity till the reign of Gratian. 

Neither was Gallienus, as Spanheim aſſerts, nor Clan- 
dius, as others, the laſt on whoſe coins the titles of Pon- 


tifex Maximus, and the tribunitial power, are recorded. 


CLARKE. 
This is not ſo much a Chaldzan, or an Hermetic, or 
even a Platonic, as a Chriſtian confidence, SPANHEIM. 
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trating our moſt. ſecret thoughts *. That this is 


not my ſentiment, but that of God, expreſſed in 


feveral paſſages, it may be ſufficient to ſhew by one 


inſtance, which will eſtabliſh theſe two points, 


that the Gods ſee all ings, and that they delight 
in the pious: 

Nothing eſcapes the 1 extended beam 

Of Phoebus ; ſolid rocks it penetrates, 

And ſeas cœrulean; nor the ſtarry hoſt 

Eludes it, threugh the firmament, untir'd, 

Revolving, by neceſſity's wiſe law; 

Nor all the nations -of the dead, beneath 

Immers'd by Tartarus in ſhades of night. 

But not high Heaven delights me more than 

goodneſs. 4 | 

Therefore as every ſoul, eſpecially the human ;, 
is more. nearly connected with and allied to the 
Gods than ſtones or rocks, it is probable that the 
eyes of the Gods can penetrate them with: much 
more eaſe and efficacy. Obſerve too the philan- 
thropy of God, in ſaying, that he is“ as much 
delighted with the thoughts of religious men, 
as with the purity of Olympus.” Will he not 
therefore raiſe the ſouls of us all, who piouſly 
approach him, from darkneſs and from Tartarus? 


* Thus the Plalmiſt, Wen wnderſtande/t my thought afar 
-off. Thou art on pong be with all my Ways, &c. Pi. CXXXiX, 
25 Zo 

+ By this diſtinction, or preference, Jalian "MP to ſup- 


| Pole that beaſts alſo have ſouls, as he muſt allude to ſome 


beings interior to the human. | 


r For 


DU-TIES or a PRIEST. 


For ke kitows even thoſe who are confined in Tar- 
tarus, that not being exempted from the divine 
power. But to the pious, inſtead of Tartarus, he 


promiſes Olympus *. , 

Above all, therefore, it is indiſpenfibly neceſ- 
fary for the prieſts to be active in works of piety, 
that they may approach the Gods with religious 
awe +, and not ſay or hear any thing that is 
ſhameful. For prieſts ought not only to abſtain 
from all impure and immodeſt practices, but alſo 
from all ſuch words and fights. Far, therefore, 
from us be all licentious jeſts, and all ſcurrilous 
diſcourſe J. That you may more clearly under- 


- ſtand my meaning, let no prieſt read Archilochus ||, 


nor 


* It is curious to hear a heathen philoſopher thus in- 


culcating the immortality, or future exiſtence, of the ſoul, 
the reſurrection, &c, But, as the woman of Samaria ſaid to 


our Lord, the <v#ll is deep; and Julian, like her, had nothing 
to draw with but what he borrowed from Chriſtianity. 
Where, for inſtance, did he learn, that“ the pious are 
„ promiſed Olympus?” Virgil, improving on Homer, 
ſpeaks only of Elyſian fields, or pleaſant earthly manſions, 


locos Iatos, et amæna vircta, &c. in which ſages and heroes 


were placed after death. But that the juſt ſhall be 
caught up into heaven, or are promiſed Olympus, that 


where God himſelf is, there they ſhall be alſo, was brought to 


light by the goſpel. 

+ Thus the Pſalmiſt, Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling, Pſalm ii, 11. 

+ Thus St. Paul, Neither filthineſs, nor fooliſh talking, nor 
Sing, avhich are not convenient, &c. Eph. v. 4. 

[| Julian characteriſes the poetry of Archilochus in his 
virth oration, He was the firſt inventor of Iambics. 

Archilothum. proprio rabies armavit Iambo, 
Archilochus by rage 

Was with his own lambic arm'd, 
as Horace expreſes it, in which he wrote % ſeverely againſt 
K 2 Lycamb.s, 
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nor Hipponax *, nor any other writer of that claks : 
let him alſo avoid every thing that has the ſame 
tendency in the old Comedy . Much preferable 
and more ſuitable to us is the ſtudy of philoſophy 


Lycambes, who had promiſed him his daughter in marriage, 
but gave her to another, that tre hanged himſelf. Hie 
poems are now loſt. 

A witty poet of Epheſus, whoſe Iambics are ſaid to 
have had the ſame tragical effect as thoſe of Arehilochus. 
They are alſo loſt. 
| Hou little Julian obſerved this rule himſelf will be evi- 
X dent to any one from ſeveral of his works, in which he 
F more than once alludes to the ſayings both of Archilochus 
and the old comic poets, but particularly from the Cæſars 
1 and the Miſopogon, which are not only ſeaſoned with ſar- | 
WL aaſms and jokes, but alſo abound with ſcoffs more cutting 

F and ſevere than any of the Iambics of Archilochus or Hip- 
ponax. So that what Cyril ſaid, in his books againſt him, 
bt was not undeſerved, that“ he ſtudiouſſy covets the reputa- 
tion of great and various erudition.“ SPANHEIM. 

+ Fhe old Comedy was ſo called on account of the 
alterations that happened afterwards, and which occaſioned 
three ſorts of comedy; the old, the middle, and the new. 
The old, in which there was nothing fictitious, either in 
'the ſubject, or in the names of the actors: The middle, 
where the ſubjects were not fictitious; they were true hiſ- 
# . tories, but the names were invented: And the new, in 
bt which every thing was. feigned; the poets invented not 
only the ſubjects, but alſo the names. Eupolis, Cratinus, 

Ri and Ariſtophanes, [all mentioned by Horace, I. 1, fat. 4. 1.] 
'are the three greateſt poets of the.old comedy, and were 
contemporary, about 4oo years before-our Saviour, The 
liberty which they took of naming notorious offenders, 
ſuch as Cleon, Hyperbolus, Cleophantes, &c. they often | 
9 abuſed ; Cratinus did not ſrare even the great Pericles, and £ 
* Ariſtophanes reſpected not the wiſdom of Socrates, Not 


E e EIT VT 


contented with making men's actions the ſubjects of their i 
pieces, they repreſented their faces to the life by means of 0 
masks, which were made to reſemble them, DAciER. l 


How cloſely Foote, the modern Ariſtophanes, trod in the 
ſteps of theſe ancients is notorious. „ 
l | alone, 
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alone, of thoſe ſes eſpecially which boaſt the 


Gods as the firſt promulgers of their doctrine, ſuch 
as thoſe of Pythagoras , Plato, and Ariſtotle, and 


alſo thoſe who follow Chryſippus + and Zeno 1. 
Not that we ſhould liſten to all, or to the tenets 
of them all, but to thoſe tenets only which are 


productive of piety: and as to the Gods, theſe 


teach us, firſt, that they are; ſecondly, that they 


regard things below &; and laſlly, that they do not 
the leaſt evil to men or others, or are envious, 
ſlanderous, or contentious, as has been related by 


our poets, but for which they are deſpiſed, while 
the Jewiſh prophets, for ſtrongly aſſerting the 


ſame, are admired by thoſe wretches who adhere 
to the Galileans ||. To us thoſe hiſtories are moſt 


ſuitable which relate real facts; but let thoſe fic» 
tions, which the ancients have compoſed in the 


form of hiſtories, be avoided ; ſuch as love- tales, 


* See p. 21, + See p. 8. t See p. 39. 
§ Thus St. Paul —be that cometh to God muſt believe that 
be is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently. ſeek him; 
Heb. xi. 6, 
The ſentiments of Julian were expreſſed in à ſtyle of 


farcaſtic wit, which inflits a deep and deadly wound whens: - 
ever it iſſues from the mouth of a ſovereign As he waer 


ſenfible that the Chriſtians gloried in the name of their 


_ 


Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the uſe 


of the leſs honourable appellation of Galileans. Gis BON. 
There might be a mixture of policy in it too, as know- 


— 


ing the efficacy of a nick - name to render a profeſſion ri- 


diculous, " 'La BLETERIE. 


This nick-name, however, did not originate with Julian. 


Epictetus gave the Chriſtians the ſame appel ation near 300 
years before. See his Diſcourſes IV. f 2, &c, 
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and every thing in that ſtrain, As all ways * are 
not proper for a prieſt +, but require being point- 
ed out to him, neither does every kind of reading 
ſui: him. For the mind is affected by books,; and 
the paſſions, being ſoon railed, op a ſudden burſt 
forth into a dreadful flame. Againſt this, I think, 
we, ſhould watchfully guard long before. 

Let no admittance be given to the doctrine of 
Epicurus | +» nor tO that of Pyrrho $. The Gods 
indeed 


* This refers to the Sacred Way,“ a ſtreet in Rome 
ſo called, becauſe the prieſts went that way on the ides of 
each month to ſacrifice, Horace met his Impertinent | in it, 
Tbam forte vid ſacrd, &c, I. 1, Sat. 9. 

+ As to this inſtitution there is a remarkable paſſage of 
Athenzus, at the end of his ſixth, book, where he treats 
of the remains of ancient frugality and parſimony, which 
were ſtill retained in the offices of religion: We walkin 
« ſome preſcribed. and appointed ways; we carry [in our 
“ proceſſions] and repeat in our prayers what we are en- 
0 joined, and in our ſacrifices we act with ſimplicity and 
% economy. For we wear nothing more than natuze re- 
% quires, either next to our bodies, or in our , outward 
«*« ,garments; our cloaths and our ſhoes are cheap, and the 
6 veſſels with which we miniſter are of earth or braſs.” 

Pe rau. 

1 Epicurus, the diſciple of Xenocrates and Ariſtotle, 
ſuppoſed the world to be formed by chance, or a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, He maintained alſo that pleaſure was 
the end of man, of which he conſtituted ſenſe the judge. 
He denied the natural relation of mankind to each other, 
taught irreligion and injuſtice, and his principles led to 
oppretſion, adultery, and murder, in the opinion of Epic- 
tetus and-others. 

8 pyrrho, the founder of the ſect of the Pyrrhoniſts [or 
Sceptics], was born at Elis, and flouriſned about the time 
of Alexander. [He was contemporary alſo with Epicurus 
and Theophraſtus.] He held, that there is no difference 
between Juſt and unjuſt, good and evil; that all things are 
equally 
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indeed have wiſely aboliſhed them, many of heir 


writings being loſt ; but it cannot be improper to 
mention them,for the ſake of example, to ſhew what 
kind of books the prieſts oughr principally to ſhun. 
And if books, much rather ſhould thoughts, b: 


avoided: For the n oy the mind, and that of 
dd 40-3105 

equally, ingfgreat, uncertain, Ke unditingdiſh able; that 
neither our, ſenſes nor underſtanding give us either a true 
or a falſe information: therefore, that we ought to give 
them no credit, but to remain without opinion, without 
motion, without inelination; and to ſay of every thing, 
that it no more is than it is not; that it is no more one 
thing than ano her ;- and that againſt one reaſon there is 
always an equal reaſon to be oppoſed. His life is {aid to 
have been conformable to his principles; for that he never 
avoided any thing; and his friends were obliged to follow 
bim, to prevent. his running under the wheels of a coach, 
or walking down a Precipice. But theſe ſtories perhaps are 
nothing but mere invention, fornad to expoſe the abſur- 
dit'es of his ſyſtem. Once, when he faw his maſter An- 
axarchus fallen into a, ditch, he paſſed by him, without 
offering him any aſſiſtance. Anazarchus was conſiſtent 
enough with his prineiples not to ſuffer Pyrrho to be blamed 
for this tranquil behaviour; which he juſtified, as a laudable 
inſtance of indifference, apd want of affection. A fine 
picttire this of ſceptical fr iendſhip ! 

For a more complete acepunt of the ſyſtem of Pyrrho, 
ſee Diogenes Laertius, in his life; and Lipſius Mauuduct. 
ad Stoir, Philoſoph., I. 11. diſ., 3. Mrs. CARTER. 

The exultation of Julian that theſe impious ſects, and 
even their writings, are extinguiſhsd, may be confiſtent 
enough with the ſagerdotal character; but it is unworthy 
of a philoſopher to wiſh that any opinions, and arguments 
the moſt repugnant to his own; ſhould be concealed from 
the knowledge of mankind. _ GIS BON. 

With the ſacerdotal character, of a Pagan or a Papiſt, 
4 ſuch exultation may be conſiſtent ;** but ſurely not with 
that. of a Proteſtant, who is taught to | rove all things,” 
and whoſe ſeceſſion from the church of Rome was grounded 
on freedem of enquiry, and juſtified by reaſon. 
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the tongue, are not, in my opinion, of an equal 
dye; but the mind ſhould in the firſt place be 
guarded, as by it the tongue is taught to offend. 
The hymns therefore of the Gods ſhould be 
learned, which are many and beautiful, compoſed 
both by ancients and moderns; and chiefly: thoſe 
which are ſung in the temples. For. moſt of them 
the Gods have by ſupplications been induced to 
deliver ; though ſome, the effuſions of divine: inſpi- 
ration, and of ſouls inacceſſible to evil, have been 
made by wen in honour of the Gods. Theſe. de- 
ſerve to be ſtudied ; and the Gods ſhould fre- 
quently be addrefled, in private as well as in 
public; generally three times a day; or, at leaſt, 

at the dawn, and in the evening. Nor is it proper 
for a prieſt to paſs a whole day and night without 
a ſacrifice ; for as the dawn is the beginning of 
the day, fo is the evening of the night; and 
therefore i it is reaſonable to offer the firſt· fruits, as 
it were, of both theſe intervals to the Gods when 
we reſt from our prieſtly fun&ion, The rites that 
are performed in the temples. are performed in 
obedience to the laws of our country, and neither 
more nor leſs is required than, they preſcribe. 
Theſe are the property of the Gods. Therefore to 
render them the more propitious, we ſhould 
imitate their nature; And indeed if we conſiſted 
of ſouls only, as the body would then be no ob- 
ſtruction to us, it might be proper to preſcribe a 
particular mode of life to the prieſts. But ſince 


R 
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the prieſts do not merely conſiſt of ſouls *, that 
which they are to ſtudy in the time of their mi- 
niſtration is not the whole of their employment. 


What then is allowable to one who is appointed 
to the prieſtly office at the ſeaſons when he is not 


engaged in his ſacred vocation? Iam of opinion 
that a prieſt ſnould in every reſpect be immaculate, 


both by night and day; that he' ſhould purify 


himſelf every night with thoſe luſtrations that our 


ordinances require; and that he ſhould confine him- 


ſelf within the precincts of the temple as many days 


as the laws enjoin. To us at Rome thirty days + 


are commanded; other places differ. All thoſe 
days he ſhould reſide, I think, and philoſophiſe in 
the temple; and not go either home, or to the 
forum; nor ſee even a magiſtrate, except in the 


temple z but take upon himſelf the ſuperintendence 
of divine ' worſhip, and inſpe& and regulate the 
whole. Thoſe days being completed, when ano- 
ther has ſucceeded to his office, and he returns to 
the ordinary buſineſs of life, let him freely reſort 


* Something here is wanting; I have ſupplied it by 
conjecture. 

+ It js endarkable that the leaſt reſidence enjoined by 
their local ſtatutes to the prebendaries in moſt of our 
cathedrals conſiſts of exactly the ſame number of days, viz. 
thirty, But their “ ſtriQ reſidence,” as it is called, being 


in general indiſpenſible, of twenty-one days in continuum, | 


is much leſs ſtrict than that of theſe Pagan prieſts, as it is 
ſatisfied by their appearing in their ſtalls once every day, 
and ſleeping in their houſes every night. Thirty days re- 
ſidence being enjoined (as above) at Rome to every prieſt, 
the number allotted to each temple muſt haye been twelve 
at leaſt, 
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ta-the houſes of his friends, and, when he is in- 
vited, to the entertainments, not indeed of all, but 
of, perſons: whoſe characters are reſpectsble. At 
ſuch times alſo there is no indecorum in his going, 
but rarely, to che forum; or in viſiting the duke * 
and ptæ fett & of the province, and to the —— 
of his power relieving theindige nr. 

Let me add, that Itthink it becoming fos the 
prieſts to wear in the temple, during their mini- 
ſtration, a moſt magnificent Habit, but out of it a 
common plain drefs. For it is abſurd to pervert 
what is given us in honour af the Gods to the pur- 
poſes of pride and vanity. And therefore in the 
forum we ſhould renounce our coſtly veſtments, 
and totally-, relinquiſh all oſtentation. The Gods, 
admiring the modeſty of Amphiaraus, though they 
had doomed that army to deſtruction, in which, 
appriſed of this decree, he | ſerved, and therefore 
his fate was inevitable, removed him from this life 
to another, and gave him a divine inheritance. For 
when all the chiefs who beſieged Thebes inſcribed 
devices on their ſhields + before they were forged, 
and thus erected Gebel as it were, on the ca- 
lamities of the Cadmeans 4, this converſer with the 


Gods went on that expedition with armour unin- 


The military and civil commanders, the general and 
the governor. The former was ſtyled wiper, or dux. 


+ The oftentations devices, or armorial bearings of theſe 
chiefs, may be ſeen in Æſchylus. 


T The Thebans, fo called from Cadmus, the ſuppoſed 
founder of their city. 


3 | | ſcribed, 
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teribed *, ſo that even his enemies atteſted bis 


clemency. and moderation. Prieſts therefore, 1 


think, ſhould [imitate his example +], in order to 


inſure the favour of the Gods. For we offend 
them not a little by expoſing; to the populace, the 


ſacred, veſtments, and improperly divulging them 
to the public view as a wonderful ſight., From, 


whence it happens, as we are approached by many 


who are impure, that the ſymbols of the Gods are 
defiled, But for us to wear the habit, and not to 
lead the lives, of prieſts, is in itſelf a ſummary 


1 Thus Eſchylus in | bis sere en Chiefs againſt Thebes, 


with awful port the prophet. | 
Advancꝰd his maſſy ſhield, the-ſhining orb 
'Bearipg-no-impreſs ; for his generous ſoul 
Wiſhes to be, not to appear, the beſt 8; 
And from the culture of his modeſt worth 
Beurs the rich fruit of great and glorious deeds: Por rER. 
As this modeſt and amiable augur was fighting bravely, 
the earth opened beneath him, and he deſcended alive to 
the infernal regions, with all his arms, and in his chariot. 
Statius has exerted the utmoſt force of his genius in de- 
ſcribing this righteous hero. Did. ö 


Amphiaraus: wearing his ſhield entirely plain is ac- 
counted for in the ſame manner by Euripides, who has imi- 1 


tated the above, in his Phœnician Virgins; 
— no unſeemly pride 

In his armorial bearings was expreſs'd, 

But on his modeſt buckler there appear d 

A vacant held. Wobnuxz. 

Homer ſtyles him, Odyſſ. xv. 245. 

The people's ſaviour, and divinely wiſe, 

Belov'd by Jove and him who gilds the ſkies. ws 274. 
By Jove,“ ſays Euſtathius, „becauſe he was a king, 
and by Apollo, becauſe he was a prophet.“ 


+ Scme ſuch words are wanting here in the original. 
AEſi uam videri. 
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DUTIES or a PRIEST. 


of every tranſgreſſion, and the greateſt contempt 
of the Gods. On that therefore I will be more 
particular. 

I addreſs you on this ſubject, as I deem you a 
model. At obſcene theatrical entertainments let 
not a prieſt by any means be preſent; nor admit 
them in his own houſe ; as nothing can be more 
unbecoming, And if ſuch exhibitions could be 
totally baniſhed from the ſtage, and if all houſes 
could be kept pure from Bacchus *, I would uſe 
my utmoſt endeayours to effect ſuch a reform. But 
as I think this ſcarce poſſible, and, if it were, that 
it might not be expedient, I have abandoned that 


vain purſuit. I think it, however, highly proper 


for prieſts to abſent themſelves from theatres, and 
to leave their laſciviouſneſs to the people. Let no 
prieſt therefore enter the theatre, nor form a 


friendly en with any actor, or charioteer +, 
| and 


* That his own * cup” was © temperate” we have not 
only his own word (Epiſt; xLv1.) but that of his con- 
temporaries, What he practiſed he had therefore a right 
to preach, St. Paul, in like manner, teaches his biſhops 
and deacons to be not given to wine, to be lovers of hoſpitality, 
lovers of good men, juft, holy, temperate, &c. And, though 
omitted here, Julian directs his prieſts alſo to be 10 \ frikers, 
in a particular Fpiſtle (the, Lx11d on that ſubject. 

+ Thoſe who drove the chariots in the Circenfian or 
public games, whoſe company, like that of our black legs, 
was ſhunned by all sho had a regard for their own repu- 
tation. Nero therefore could not more effectually degrade 
his own character than by afſuming that. Had he been a 
Britiſh prince, he would have rid his own horſes at New, 
market, or driven a ſtage · coach on the road. Actors were 
viewed by Julian, and the lovers of decorum, in the ſme 

diſgrace- 


% 


DUTIES or a PRIEST. 


and let no dancer or mimic approach his door. I 


allow the prieſts to go only, if they pleaſe, to the 


ſacred games; provided they are thoſe at which 
women are forbidden not only to enter the lifts &, 
but to be preſent. As to the hunting- matches which 
are exhibited in ſome cities within the theatres , 
need I ſay, that from them not merely the prieſts, 
but even their ſons, ſhould be excluded ? 


diſgraceful light. Though Aſopus in extravagance might 
rival Cleopatra, neither he nor Roſcius was deemed, like 
our Garrick, a companion for prieſts and ſenators. 

* Inrenal (Sat. I.) mentions the women in his time as 
ambitious of ſliewing their courage in encountering wild 
beaſts, though with the forfeiture of tlleir modeſty. 

Cum Mævia Tuſcum 
Figat cprum, &c. 
When the manniſh whore 


Shakes her broad ſpear againſt the Tuſcan boar, 
Da YDEN, 


Martial compliments the emperor Domitian on the ſame 
account ; and the women are expoſed by Juvenal (Sat. VI.) 
for engaging even as gladiators. KENNET. 


+ The Yenatio direptionrs ſeems to have been an inſtitution 
of the later Emperors, The middle part of the Circus 
being ſet all over with trees, removed thither by main 
force, and faſtened to huge planks, which were laid on the 
ground; theſe, being covered with earth and turf, repre- 
ſented a natural foreſt, into which the beaſts being let from 
the caveæ, or dens under ground, the people at a ſign 


given by the Emperor fell to hunting them, and carried 
away what they killed to regale upon at home. The beaſts 


uſually given were boars, deer, oxen, and ſheep, Ibid. 
The amphitheatral beaſts ſometimes broke looſe from 


"their dens, and made great havock in the city, as is men- 


tioned by Pliny, Ammianus, and others. 
For fimilar hunting-matches in the Greek amphitheztres 
bears and-panthers were provided, as Julian mentions in 


his. xxxyth Epiſtle, for the Argives. 
I ſhould 
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DUTIES or a PRIEST. 
I ſhould perhaps have previouſly mentioned 


from whence, and how, the prieſts ſhould be 


choſen. But there is no impropriety in making 


this the. cloſe of my difcourfe.. Let them conſiſt 
of perſons of the beſt characters in every city. 
In the firſt place, they ſhould be ardent lovers of 
the Gods; and, ſecondly, of mankind alſo *; of 


the poor as well as the rich, As to that, let no dif 
tinction be made between the noble and the mean. 


For he whom his modeſty ſequeſters is by no 


means to be rejected on account of the obſcurity 


. of his merit. Therefore, though a man be poor, 


or a Plebeian, if he have theſe two endowments, 
love towards the Gods, and love towards men *, 
let him be elected into the prieſthood. His love 
towards the Gods will appear by his inſtructing 
his family in religious duties; and his love 


towards men by his diſtributing from a little 
| liberally + to the neceſſitous, by giving with a 


willing mind, and endeavouring to do as much 
good as poſſible. But this part requires the ut- 
moſt attention, as ſome preventive remedy muſt be 


Provided. 


* What are theſe but the two Chriſtian commandments, 
the love of God and of our neighbour, on which, 12 our 
Saviour, hang all the lam and the prophets ? 


+ Thus Tobit, iv. 8. JF thou haſt abundance, give alms 


- accordingly : if thou bawe but a little, be not afraid to give de- 
cording to ' that little, 


Obſerving, 


DUTIES or 4 PRIEST. 


Odſerving, I ſuppoſe, chat our prieſts neglełt 
whe! poor *, the impious Gaſileans have 'adopted 
this ohilanthrapy;" and on the ſemblance of this 
duty have founded a moſt enormous crime; like 
thoſe who allure children with-cakes, which hay- 
ing given them twice or thrice, they inveigle them 
from their parents, and, conveying them on ſhip- 
board, ſell them in diſtant countries ; and thus 
for a tranſient ſweet the remainder of their lives 
is imbittered +. In the ſame manner, they, be- 


* The author muſt have known, from the ſacred books 
which he read as lecturer in the church of Nicomedia, 
that this was an unfair repreſentatioa, and that the Chriſ- 
tians had a prior and much more cogent obligation in their 
divine law, whoſe charaReriſtic is philanthropy and uni 
verſal benevolence. But he is not aſhamed firit to plunder 
and then to revile it. 

'+ He inſinuates, that the Chriſtians, under the pretence 
of charity, inveigled children from their religion and pa- 
rents, conveyed: them on ſhip-board, and devoted thoſe 
victims to a life of poverty or ſervitude, in a remote 
country, Had this charge been proved, it was his duty not 
to complain but to puniſh. G13B0N. 

Though I have tranſcribed. this note, I cannot aſſeut te 
the conſtruction which the ingenious writer has put upon 
the ſentiments of Julian in the firſt part of it. The in- 
veigling of children,“ (above-mentioned) I apprehend to 
be only (as I haye franſlated it) ** by way of ſimile ;“ nor 
is it ſaid, or implied that Chriſtians only were the nveiglers 
The ſimile, as ufual, begins with Qomwep 6 As“) and the 
application is made by Toy avroy xas i reαen e They, in 
« like manner”) ſo that the charge againſt the Chriſtians 
is confined to their charity and miniſtration to the poor 
(Forgive them this <vrong !) for which indeed (as above 
remarked) Julian aſſigus an unworthy and difingenuous 
motive, qualified by a“ ſuppoſe” ( which he could 
not really “ ſuppoſe” to be true. But ready as he was 
to calumniate the faithful, let us not impute to him 
charges, which he never brought. 
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DUTIES of a PRIEST, 


ginning with what they call a love-feaſt, and a 


hoſpital *, and the miniſtry of tables + (for, as the 
work, ſo alſo is the word, frequent among them), 
pervert the faithful to impiety f. * * 4 * 


* % Hoſpital” (vro%xy) I have here reſtored to its ori- 
ginal ſenſe, as derived from hoſpitium, a ſenſe which, from 
the diſuſe of ſuch charitable foundations for age and want, 
independently of accidents and diſeaſes, ſeems almoſt loſt 
amongſt us, the term being now generally confined to 
receptacles for caſualty and ſickneſs, But the hoſpitals 
eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors, in the true primitive ſpirit of 
the goſpel, at and near Canterbury, at Guildford, Croydon, 
&c. which are ſtill in being, were appropriated, in the 
former ſenſe, to the lodging and relief of the old and ne- 
ceſſitous. 

FF Ataxorias per The ſame e is uſed by St, 
Luke, in Acts vi. 2. 

From hence it. appears, as has been related by Ter. 
tullian' and others, that, on account chiefly of the poor, 
thoſe common tables, common banquets, xowas AY hy 
X03 ¹¾jj. As the ancient teachers of the Chriſtians after- 


wards called them, [miſprinted «xxias. See Athenzus, 


J. vIII. c. 16.] were furniſhed by the rich. And alſo, as 
is mentioned by Theophanes, that xenodochia, or receptacles, 
were built for receiving any foreign poor, whether Gen- 
tiles or Chriſtians ; and in the ſame place he informs us of 
the certain quantity of corn which was diſtributed in the 
province of Galatia for the relief of ſtrangers and the poor, 
SPANHELM., 

t The Fragment here ends abruptly. Other charges, 
equally abſurd, might perhaps follow ; though, as this is 
ſtyled the cloſe” of it (res Noyes NH), it could not be 
much longer. 
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THE CASARS® *' 


Jotiax. TI is the ſeaſon of the Saturnalia 4; the 

God therefore allows us to be merry; 

but as I have no talent for the ludicrous, I am 
inclined, my friend, to blend wiſdom with mirth. 

FrrgxD, 


* Julian compoſed this ſatire after he was Emperor, 
T1 would ſay, that the friend with whom he converſes was 
either Salluſt the Second, or Salluſt præſect of Gaul, if 
the ſatire of the Cæſars were the ſame as the work, en- 
titled, The Saturnalia, as he ſeems to ſay himſelf (Orat, 
IV.) that he had addreſſed that to Salluſt. But a paJage 
in the Saturnalia, quoted by Suidas, and which is not in 
the Cæſars, proves that they were different works. [That 
paſſage is as follows: “ But we believe Empedotimus 1 
© and Pythagoras, and what, derived from them, has been 
« delivered by Heraclides & of Pontus, and was lately 
ft communicated to us by that excellent hierophant 
„ Jamblichus.“] It is needleſs to add that the word 
Ceſar here means Emperor, Even after that name had 
been appropriated to a new dignity, the Auguſli ſtill te- 
tained it, though thoſe who were only Cæſars never bore 
the name of Empetors or Auguſti, La BIETEIIE. 


Julian compoſed this fatire in the winter that he ſpent. 


at Conſtantinople, Wr  SULDA3, 


He wrote on Natural Hiſtory. 
lian mentions him alſo in the Fragment, n name of the great 


33 and claſſes him with Socrates and Dion, a3 being un ut 
put to death, 


$ A native of Heraclea in Pontus, a hearer of Plato and Ariflotle, He 


left ſeveral wirks, enutmetsted by Diogenes Laertius, but all now loft. A- 


titile tre«tife * on Commonwealtt:s*” is however aſcribed to bim. 
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146 | THE CASARBRS. : 


FriEtND.' Can any one, Cæſar, be fo abſurd as 
to joke {crioufly ? I always thought that this was 
inrended only for Wb N and to alleviate: care. 

1 10 | ' 17 4 "Juv. 
„ 7 , 7 114. 4 

The boak of Henry Stephens, 3 in, 8 London 
library, mentions, in the Catalogue of his books, Tf %, 
n Kpona, (“ The Banquet, or err N and does not 
name the Cæſars. _ - rAUv. 

The philoſophical fable, which Julian compoſed under 
the name of the Cæſars, is one of the moſt agreeable and 
inſtructive productions of ancient wit. Spanheim, in his 
preface, has moſt learnedly diſcuſſed the etymology, Xigin, | 
reſemblance, and diſagreement of the Greek Satyrs, a 
dramatic piece, which was acted after the tragedy, and the 
Latin Satires (from Satura), a miſcellaneous compolition, 
either in proſe or verſe. But the Cæſars of Julian are of 
ſuch an original caſt, that the critic is perplexed to which 
claſs he ſhould afcride them. The value of this agreeable 
compoſition is. enhanced by the rank of the author. A 
prince who delineates with freedom the vices and virtues of 
his predeceſſors, ſubſeribes, in every line, the cenſure, or 
approbation, of his own conduct. GIBBON. 

Thus agreeable, and thus inſtructive, it ſeems extra- 
ordinary that this ſhould be the firſt attempt (at leaſt IK 

6 know of no other) to tranflate the Czfars into Engliſh, * 

+ The feſtiyals of Saturn were inſtituted in the . 
ſhip of Sempronius Atratinus, and Minncius”; or, accord- 
ing to others, in that of Titus Lartius. Others make 
them commence in the time of Janus, king of the Abp». 
rigines, who received Saturn in Italy, ſurvived him, and 
placed him among the Gods. The better to repreſerit that 
peace and abundance which were enjoyed in the reign of 
that God, theſe feſtivals paſſed in entertainments and re- 
joicings. The Romans quitted the toga, and appeared in 
public in an undreſs. They ſent preſents to each other us 
on new · year's day. Games of chance, forbidden at other 
times, were then allowed, the ſenate adjourned, the Bu- 
ſineſs of the bar ceaſed, and the ſchools were ſhut, The 
children proclaimed the feſtival by running through the 
ſtreets, and'crying J Saturnalia. In ancient times it was 
held on the ow of — aceording to the year 6f - 

, Numa, 


THE CES AAS. 
fot. You are in the right; but that is by no 


means my diſpoſition; as I have never been ad- 
dicted to ſcoffs, ſatire, or ridicule. In order, how- 
ever, to comply with the ordinance of the God, 
ſhall I, by way of amuſement, repeat to you a 
fable, which you will not perhaps be diſpleaſed | 


to hear? | » 
FrrsnD. You will oblige me. For I am ſo far 


from deſpifing fables, that I yalue thoſe which 


have a moral tendency, being of the ſame opinion 
with you, and your, or rather our, Plato, who has 
diſcuſſed many ſerious ſubjects in fictions. 

Jur. True. 

FRlENp. But what, and whoſe, ſhall it be? 

Jvr. Not an ancient one, like thoſe of Aſop, 
but a fiction from Mercury. This I will repeat to 


you as I received it from that God, and whether 
it contain truth, or falſhood blended with truth, I 


will leave you to judge when you have heard it. 


Farteny. Enough, and more than enough, of 


preface. One would think you were going to de- 
liver an oration rather than a fable. Now then 
proceed to the diſcourſe itſelf. | 


Numa, and continued only one day. Julins Cæſar, when 
he reformed the calendar, added two days to that month, 
which were inſerted before the Saturnalia, and given to 
that feſtival. Auguſtus afterwards added to it a fourth day, 
and the Emperor Caius a fifth, named Juvenalia. In theſe 


five days was included that which was appropriated to the 


worſhip of Rhea, called Opalia. There was afterwards 
celebrated for two days the feſtival in honour of Pluto, 
called Sigillaria (or feaſt of ſtatues) from ſome ſmall 
images that were offered to that God. All theſe feſtivals were 
appendages to the Saturnalia, which thus laſted ſeven whole 
days, from the z5th to the 21ſt of December. Sanapon. 
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THE C K. 8 AR 8. 

Jux. Attend: 

Romulus, ſacrificing at the Cantata and 
all the Gods, and Cæſars alſo, to a banquet. 
Couches were prepared for the reception of the 
Gods on the ſummit of heaven, on ew” EY 

Olympus, the firm manſion of th Immortals *, 

Thither, it is ſaid, like Hercules, Quirinus al- 
cended. For thus, in compliance with the rumour 
of his divinity, we muſt ſtyle Romulus. Below 
the moon, in the higheſt region of the air, a 
repaſt was given to the Cæſars. Thither they 
were wafted, and there they were buoyed up, by 
the lightneſs of the bodies with which they were 
inveſted, and the revolution of the moon. Four 
couches , of exquiſite workmanſhip, were ſpread 
for the ſuperior Deities. That of Saturn was 
formed of poliſhed ebony, which reflected fuch a 


divine luſtre as was inſupportable. For on view- 


ing this ebony the eye was as much dazzled by the 
exceſs of light, as it is by gazing ſtedfaſtly on the 
ſun. That of Jupiter was more ſplendid than 
ſilver, and too white to be gold, but whether this 
ſhould be called electrum 4, or what other name 


* t. VI. 42. 

1 The Roman mode of reclining, at their meals, on 
beds or couches, is too well known to need explanation. 
Every, couch held three, 

: Pure gold was in uſe to the days of Alexander Severus, 
who permitted a fifth part of ſilver to be mixed with four 
parts of gold. This they called eleftrum ; and, in conſe- 
quence of his regulations, medals were conſecrated. to him 


' #3 the reſtorer of the coin 1 a, nen due. with equal 


Juſtice | 


. e W 


THE CK SARS. 
ſhould be given it, Mercury, though he had « en- 
quired of the metalliſts, _ not t preciſely in- 
form me. * 

On each ſide of them ſat on poldch thrones the 
mother-and the daughter, Juno near Jupiter, Rhea 
near Saturn. On the beauty of the Gods Mercury 
did not deſcant ; as that, he ſaid, tranſeended my 
faculties, and was impoſſible for him to expreſs. 
For no terms level to my comprehenſion, however 
eloquent, could ſufficiently extol or do juſtice to 
the/inichirable beauty of the Gods. 

FThrones, or couches, were wiepard for all the 
erhor Deities, according to their ſeniority. As to 
this, there was no diſagreement ; for, as Homer, 
inftru&ed; no doubt, by the Muſes themſelves 
obſerves, * each God has his own throne aged 
him, where he is firmly and immoveably fixed &.“ 
When therefore they riſe at the entrance of their 
Father, they never confound or change their 
ſeats, or infringe on thoſe of others. Pay one 
knows his proper ſtation. | 

Thus all the Gods being ned: in a row 
Silenus 1 fondly placed bine near young and 

beautiful 


justice to the 1 of the preſent moſt auguſt Sove- 
reign. of Great Britain; who, in this and many other re- 
ſpects, may be compared to that moſt excellent and virtuous 

mperor. CLARKE. 


Julian (as will be obſerved in the ſequel) * not . 


juſtice to this prince. 
* I do not tecollect this paſſage in Homer, nor has the 
Index of Seberus enabled me to find it. 
+. The mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the 
ünth eclogue of Virgil, G1880N, 
L 3 Servius 


| 2150 THE CASARS. 


teautiful. Bacchus (who was cloſe to his father 
Jupiter), as his foſter-father and governor, di- 
| verting the God, who is a lover of mirth and 
N laughter, with his facetious and ſarcaſtic ſayings. 

| As ſoon as the table was ſpread for the Cæſars, 
| the firſt-who appeared was JuLtvs Cxsar. Such 
j was his paſſion for glory, that he ſeemed willing 
| | to contend for dominion with Jupiter himſelf. - Si- 
Jenus, qbſerving him, ſaid, ** Behold, Jupiter, one 
| 

| 


* who has ambition enough to endeavour to de- 
* throne you: He is, you ſee, ſtrong and hand · 
1 ſome, and, if he reſembles me in nothing elſe, 
„ his head, at leaſt, is certainly: the fellow of 


« mine 
Amidſt theſe jokes of Suenus, to which the 
| Gods paid little attention, OcTavianvs entered. 
| He aſſumed, like a camelion, various colours, at 
firſt appearing pale, thep black, dark, nn 55 
| | and, 


Servius remarks that Virgil took the bint of his Silenus 
from Theopompus. According to our ideas of the Heathen 
Gods, the part aſſigned to him by Julian ſeems rather 
more ſuitable to Momus. 

* It ſhould be remembered that Silenus was repreſented 
very ſhort, flat- noſed, with large eyes, and a fat paunch, 
Cæſar, on the contrary, was tall, well-made, and of a 
genteel ſhape. His aquiline noſe, bis piercing eyes, and 
his noble air ſeemed to announce the maſter of the world. 
But he was bald, like Silenus, which ſo much concerned 
him, that of all the dillinctions that were laviſhed upon him 
by the Roman ſenate and people, none, it is ſaid, gave him 
more pleaſure than that of always wearing a crown of 
laurel. Le BLETERIE, 

+ This marks the various characters which the policy of 
Auguſtus knew how to aſſume, as | occaſion required ; the 
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THE CAS ARS. 


and, at laſt, exhibiting the charms of Venus and. 
the Graces. In the luſtre of his eyes he ſeemed 
willing to rival the ſun “; nor could any one en- 
counter his looks. * Strange }” cried Silenus ; 
« what a changeable creature is this ! what miſ- 
*. chief will he do us!” © Ceaſe trifling, ſaid Apollo, 
© after I have conſigned him to Zeno, I will ex- 
* hibit him to you pure as gold. Hark ye, added 
he to that philoſopher ; © Zeno, undertake the care 
* of my pupil g. He, in obedience, ſuggeſting to 
ſappleteſs with which he cringed at firſt to the republican 
party, his cruelty in the proſcription, &c. his conduct 


componnded both of good and evil till he had deſtroyed 


the Triumvirs his collegues; and, laſtly, the gentleneſs 
and equity of his government when he was abſolute maſter, 
On his death-bed he aſked his friends, whether he hail 
performed his part well in the world; ecquid its videretur 
mimum Vita conmode tranſegiſſe * He might have been an- 
ſwered, that the actor was inimitable, and that the piece 
would havg been applaudad without exception, if its be. 
ginning had been leſs tragical. 8 Did. 
* Theſe: particulars are found in Suetonius: “ His 
* eyes were bright and lively, and he affected to have it 
thought there was a certain divine vigour in them, and 
« was wonderfully pleaſed, if any one, when he looked 
0 earneſtly upon him, turned down his eyes to the ground, 
#* as at the laſtre of the ſun,” Set, Aug. c. 79. Bid. 
This image employed by Julian, in his ingenious fiction, 
is juſt and elegant; but when he conſiders this change of 
character as real, and aſcribes it to the power of philo- 


ſophy, he does too much honour to the power of philo- 


ſophy and to Octavius. G1B3qN. 

+ It is pretended that the conyerſation of the philoſo- 
Phers, in particular that of Athenodorus the Stoic, con» 
tributed greatly to correct the faults of Auguſtus. Atheno- 
dorus ſhall be mentioned in thecloſe of theſe remarks, , Let 
it be obſerved, by the way, that Julian places the philo- 
ſophers in heaven, with the exception, no doubt, of Epi- 
curus and Pyrrho, whoſe tenets he detefted, La Bietenie, 
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him a very few precepts, as if he had muttered 
the incantations of Zamolxis, ſoon rendered him 
wiſe and virtuous. | 

The third who approached was Tipenuvs, with 
a grave but fierce alpect, appearing at once both 
wiſe and martial. As he turned to fir down, his 
back diſplayed ſeveral ſcars, ſome-cauteries and 
ſores, ſevere ſtripes and bruiſes, ſcabs and tumours, 
intprinred by lult and intemperance. Silenus then 


ſaying, 

« Far diffrent now thou ſeemeſt than before *, 
in a much more ſerious tone, Why ſo grave, my 
dear? faid Bacchus. That old ſatyr,“ replied 
he, bas terrified me, and made me inadvertently 
« quote a line of Homer.“ Take care that he 
* does not alſo pull your ears,” ſaid Bacchus; for 
* thus, it is ſaid, he treated a certain. grammarian i. 

as: 


* AXA; woks evt, Cone yeo 1 To ragoihes. 

This is what Telemachus ſays, in the xvith book of the 
Odyfley, to his father Myſfes, whom he did not yet 
know, and in whoſe outw ard appearance Minerva had juſt 
wrought a meiamorphoſis., * La BLETERIE. 

« Before,” in Epgliſh, is as equivocal as æagolben, in 
Greek. "This the French tranflator, as he obſerves, could 
not retain, arpara baut not ſignifying the ſame as par 
devant. ' 

+ This fact is unknown. But we know that Tiberius had 
at his table ſome men of learning (they were at that time 
diilinguiſhed by the name of grammarians), whom he 
delighted to embarraſs By trivolous and abſurd queſtions. 
He aſked them, for inſtance, wha was the mother of He- 
cuba; what name Achilles bore at the court of Lyco- 
medes what the Sirens ſung, &c. Thoſe who had the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe this tyrant did not always eſcape ſo 
well as he whom Julian mentions, As the queſtions of 

| Tiberius 
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« He had better,” returned 8 an bemoan 
« himſelf in his ſolitary iſland (meaning Caprez) 
* and tear the face of ſome miſerable fiſherman &. 
While they were | thus joking, a dreadful 
monſter [C, appeared. The Gods avert- 
ing their eyes, Nemeſis delivered him to the weng 
ing Furies, who immediately threw him into 
Tartarus, without allowing Silenus to accoſt 
But on the approach of Claupius, Silenus ny 
to ſing the beginning of the part of Demoſt- 
henes.in the Knights of Ariſtophanes * cajoling 


Crav- 
1% *SY 

Tiberius often ended to what he had. 8 the yram. 
marian Seleucus took care to learn what books the Em- 
peror was reading. Tiberius being appriſed of it, not 
contented with baniſhing him from the palace, fagced him 
to deſtroy himſelf. Suct. Tiber. 70 and 56. La Ba rRR TE. 
* Afﬀew days after Tiberius had retired into the iflagd 
of Capreæ, à fiſherman came over the rocks, and pre- 
ſented him wich a barbel of an extraordinary ſize. Tiberius, 
who thought himſelf in this. retreat inacceſſible, being ter- 
rified at the boldneſs of this fiſherman,” ordered his face 
to be ſcratched with bis fiſh, And the poor man rejoicing 
that he had not alſo preſented him with a monſtrous crab 
that he had caught, Tiberius commanded his face to wo 

torn with the crab. Suet. 715. 60. Bid. bomav= 
+ Ia the firſt ſcene of that comedy, 855 ohject is to 
depreciate in the eyes of the people one Cleon, who had 
gained their entire confidence, Demoſthenes and Nicias, 
iwo Athenian generals, complain bitterly of the tyranny 
which this new - comer exerciſes ia the houſe, meaning the 
ſtate, over rhe other ſlaves, that is, thoſe who had a ſhare 
in the government. © ** Alas! alas!” ſays Demoſthenes, 
* how much reaſon we have to complain! May the juſt 
Gods confound that wicked Paphlagonian, both him and 
* his projects! That flave, lately purchaſed, fince he has 
been introduced into the family, inceſſantly beats the 


% ſeryants,” 


ap 
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ct A]. "Then turning to Quirinus, “ You 


4 Ire unjuſt,” faid he, „to invite your deſcendant : 


« without his freed-men, Narciſſus and Pallas. 
% But, beſides them, you ſhould/ alſo ſend for his 


«-wite Meſſalina, for without them, he appears 


4 like guards in a tragedy, mute and inanimate,” 

While Silenus was ſpeaking, NERO entered, 
Fee on his harp, and crowned with laurel. Si- 
lenus then turned to Apollo, and ſaid, This man 
„makes you bis model. Ad * ſhall ſoon uncrown 
© him,” replied Apollo: « he did not imitate me in 
* every thing, and when he did, he was a bad imi- 

* tator. Cocytus therefore loſtgotly fret. him 
away, diveſted of 25 crown. 


303 ; 


&« GEES Among the dete the term Paphlaginta 
was an ; affront ;/ it meant a Barbarian, a blockhead, a 
flammerer. In every ſenſe it ſuited the Emperor Claudius, 
who was born in tbe Gauls; who, with ſome learning and 

nius, never reaſoned when he was in fear, and he was in 

during his whole life, eyen on the throne; and his 
1 were ſo badly articulated, that he could ſearce be 
undarſtood. But the Paphlagonian of Ariſtophanes ill - 
treated the flaves; while the Paphlagonian of Silenus was 
governed and ill-treated by the flaves.. | Claudius was al- 


ways the ſervant of his freed-men. He only complained 


of, it, and that even in the ſenate, He ſaid there one day, 
ſpeaking, of a certain freed-· woman of his mother, She 
„has always conſidered me as her maſter. I Jay it to her 
2 „ Ftmencation, becauſe there are at this time ſome in 

my oun family who do not think me their maſter.” Set. 
oy 39, The mixture of truth and irony, in the verſes 
of. Arifiophanes applied to Claudius, throws, I think, more 


humour into the pleaſantry of Silenus, M. spanbeim _ 


halt ee it. La PLETE ERIE, 


" | After 
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After him, ſeeing many come crowding together, 
VWD EX, Orno, GATLBA, VirETIivs, Silenus 
exclaimed; Where, ye Gods, have you found 
« ſuch a multitude of monarchs? We ate ſuffocated 
« with ſmoke; for beaſts of this kind ſpare not 
cc even the temples of the Gods f.“ Jupiter then 
looked at his brother Serapis I, and ſaid, pointing 
to VESPASIAN, * Send this miſer, as ſoon as poſſible, 
© out of Ægypt, to extinguiſh theſe flames. Bid 
© his eldcſt ſon{[ TiTvs] ſolace himſelf with a proſti- 


* C. Julius Vindex, governor of Celtic Gaul, deſcended 
from the ancient kings of Aquitaine, was the firſt who re- 
volted from Nero, Virginius Rufus, governor of Upper 
Germany, marched againſt him ; but the two generals had 
a conference, in which they agreed againſt the tyrant ; 
this, however, did not prevent the two armies from en- 
gaging, in ſpite of Virginius and Vindex, who could not 
reſtrain them. The latter was defeated, and killed him- 
ſelf in deſpair. Julian thinks that he defigned to make 
himſelf Emperor. Yet he had written to Galba to offer 
him his forces and allegiance, if the latter would accept 
the empire. - La BrETERTE, 

+ Silenus has here chiefly in view the burning of the 


famous temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which was perpe- 


trated under Vitellius, and by thoſe of his party, This 
paſſage, which throws light on what Veſpaſian ſays after- 
wards, and to which the Latin tranſlators, not even F, 
Petau, have attended, I have corrected from an excellent 
Greek Ms. of the works of Julian. SPANHEIM, 

1 Julian (Orat. Iv.) fays, that Serapis is the ſame 
4% as Pluto,” to whom he aſſigns ſome functions very dif- 
ferent from thoſe which are aſcribed to him by the poets. 
Here Jupiter addreſſes himſelf to Serapis, becauſe Veſpatian 
was firſt acknowledged by the legions that were in Egypt, 
and proclaimed in Alexandria, July 1, 69. The years of 
his reign are reckoned from this day, Beſides, it is pre- 
tended that this prince bad received ſeveral ſtriking marks of 
the protection of Serapis. Tacit. Ann. Iv. 81. La BLETERIE. 
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© tute *, but chain his younger ſon [DDourriAx ), 
© near the Sicilian tyger J. 


Then 


* Mila rug Apęodilne rue rarònus, cum Venere publics. The 
manners of Titus, before he was Emperor, were far from 
irreproachable. See Suet. Tir, 7. His paſſion for Berenice 
was very ſcandalous. The tragedy of Racine has long 
accuſtomed the French to conſider her as a virtuous prin- 
ceſs, worthy to aſcend the throne of the Cæſars. Great 
poets ſometimes determine reputations unjuſtly, Virgil and 
Racine have made two celebrated queens what they were 
not. The prudence of Berenice was always very equivocal 
at leaſt, She became a widow very young; and her zeal 
for the Jewiſh religion, which ſhe profeſſed, did not pre- 
vent her being accuſed of entertaining more than friendſhip 
for her brother Herod Agrippa. In order to put a ſtop 
to a report ſo injurious to her honcur, ſhe married Pole- 
mon, king of Cilicia, after having obliged him to embrace 
Judaiſm ; but ſhe did not live long with him, and left him, 
it is ſaid, through libertiniſm. This account, taken from 
Joſephus, makes me ſuſpect that ſhe is principally alluded 
to by Silenus, under the name of Venus publica. If the 
colours ſeem too ſtrong, let it be remembered, that thoſe 
of ſatire in general, and of this in particular, are not al- 
ways exact. Is Julian, for inſtance, excuſable in ſaying 
nothing of the good qualities of Titus, and in character- 
iſing him only by one vice, which ought ſcarce to be ad- 
mitted into his portrait, even by way of ſhade, as he was 
diveſied of it when he was Emperor? „ This report,” 
ſays Suetonius, “ turned to his advantage, and was after- 
«© wards changed into the higheſt praiſes ; when there was 
„ found in him no one vice, but, on the contrary, the moſt 
* conſummate virtues, . .. He immediately diſmiſſed 
© Berenice from the city, with the utmoſt reluctance 
% on both fides.” All that can be ſaid in excuſe of 
Julian is, that the reign of Titus was ſo ſhort, that one 
cannot venture to affirm, that his manners were really 
changed, This was probably the idea of the poet Au- 
{onius, when he ſtyled him“ happy in not having reigned 
„long: Pelix brevitate regendi. La BLETERIE. 

The reverle of this, /rfelix brevitate regendi, M. de la 


Bleterie applies to Jovian, as a motto to his Hiſtory of that 
prince, 


The 


2 r der | . 

1E A „ { 
8 an ; old mans MER WA Fh of d. besu- | 1 | 
ful aſpedt (for even old age is ſometimes beautiful); 1 


in his manners moſt gentle, and in his admigiſ- 1 


tration mild. With him Silenus was ſo delighted, 14 
that he remained ſilent. What “' ſaid Mercury, | 
have you nothing to ſay of this man ?* Ves, | 


« by Jupiter,” he replied ; “ fot I charge you all a 
4. with partiality, in ſuffering that blood-thirſty | 
monſter to reign fifteen years, but this man 
\4 ſcarce. a whole, year.” © Do not complain,” 
anſwered Jupiter; my N Oe ſhall be- 
7 ceed bim.“ | 
TRAA ame stel a bent oy „ 
| Moulders the Getic || and Parthian trophies. Silenus, 
obſerving, him, ſ{.id, in a low voice, but loud 
enough to be heard, * Our lord Jupiter, muſt 
4 now be careful, or he will not be able to keep 
« * Ganymeds to himſelf.“ After him advanced A 


3+ oy 


5g The cruelties of Domitian are well kaown. 
4 Phalaris. 


I Netva, when he was raiſed to the empire, was be 
| de years old, at leaſt. La BIETERIE. 


| 28 N Though the name of Getes was given more peculianty 


; to the nations beyond the Danube, who bordered on the 1 

| , mouths of that river, the Greeks gave the {ame name =" 

alſo to the Dacians, that is, the Tranſylvailiangg' the Wal- 1 

; lachiaus, and the Moldavians, Trajan ſubdued them. In 9 

his reign, the power of the Romans was at the greateſt wn 

7 beight it bad_ever attained. In the North, be reduced = 

a Dacia to a province. In the Eaſt, he made himſelf maſter 1 

ef Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Afly ria. The. Parthians; 1 
2 he had given à king, were in ſome oye becomes | 

1 2 to the r \ Thich... © TT 
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venerable ſage [Ha D RIAN], with a long beard * ; 
an adept in muſic, gazing frequently on the heavens, 
| | | and 


Hadrian was the firſt of the Emperors who wore a 
beard, ** He let his grow,” ſays Spartianus, .in order to 
« conceal ſome natural deformity ;* ut valnera, que in facie 
naturalia erant, tegeret. In reading the hiſtory of Hadrian, 
and even the little which Julian ſays of him in this ſatire, 
I am ſtruck with ſome marks of reſemblance between theſe 
two Emperors. - They had both as much genius as it was 
poſſible to have, and of the ſame kind, They were greedy 
of glory, jocoſe, and ſarcaſtic, fond to extravagance of 
the Greeks and the Grecian literature, both friends of 
the arts and ſciences, both authors, both full of zeal for 
idolatry, ſuperſtitious, perſecutors, aſtrologers, defirous of 
knowing every thing, perpetually inquiſitive, ſo as to be 
accuſed of magic, fickle, obſtinate, fingular, and vain of 
being ſo. They both made very wiſe laws, and performed 
many acts of mercy. Hadrian. ſometimes ſeemed cruel, 
and it is ſaid that Julian was humane only through vanity. 
Julian had. not the infamous vices of Hadrian,-and was not 
even ſuſpected of them; but he had almoſt all his faults 
and abſurdities. Wl: La BLETERIE. 

More ſtriking to me are ſome marks of reſemblance 
which may be traced between this Imperial ſophiſt and the 
royal philoſepher of Sans-ſouci. Both are authors of no 


ſmall repute in various branches of literature. The Me- 


moirs of himſelf and his family, which Julian has inſerted. 
in his Epiſtle to the Athenians, may be compared with 
thoſe of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, and the Hiſtory of 
his Gallic campaigns, now loſt, but mentioned by Libanius, 


with the Commentaries, yet unpubliſhed, of the Pruſſian 


- monarch, ThatJulian was a poet as well as Frederick, appears 
from a collection of his verſes mentioned alſo by Libanius 


(Orat. parent. p. 161.) though two ſmall pieces (which I 
have quoted and tranſlated in the notes on the Miſopogon),. 


are all that now remain. Both ſolaced their leiſure with 


the charms of muſic. The epiſtles of both have an alt of 


familiar elegance. If the Cæſar lamented the loſs of his 
friend Salluſt, recalled by his jealous couſin, the prince 
deplored the fate of his favourite Kat, condemned to 
death by his cruel father, Both were married, early in 


, 


; 
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and curiouſly inveſtigating the abſtruſeſt ſubjects *. 
What,“ ſaid Silenus, think you of this Sophiſt ? 


« Is he looking for Antinous + ? If fo, one of 
« you may tell him that the youth is not here, 


life, by their predeceffors, to princefſes not of their own: 
choice, yet neither of them was ever charged with any 


illicit amour. The chaſtity of Julian,“ ſays Mr. 
Gibbon, „ is confirmed by the impartial teſtimony of 
« Ammianus, and by the partial ſilence of the Chriſtians.” “ 
« Fortune,” ſaid the Pruſſian hero, after his defeat at 
Kolin, “ is a female, and I am no gallant.” The Roman 


carried the famplicity of his dreſs to an indecent extra- 
vagance; his beard and its inhabitants, his inky nails, &c. 
are recorded by himſelf, The German, by the ſcantineſs 


of his wardrobe, his boots, and his ſnuff, as Dr. Moore 
informs us, is almoſt as fingular in theſe more poliſhed* 


times. Early attached to Grecian literature, Julian ne- 
glefted and deſpiſed the language and writers of Italy. 
Equally enambured of the French language, Frederick has 
always profeſſed a kind of averſion for thoſe of Germany, 


If the Emperor invited Maximus, Priſeus, and other Pla- 
toniſts from Greece, the King ſent for Voltaire, Mauper- 


tuis, and other academicians from France. In war too, as 
well as in literature, theſe heroes have aQted a diſtinguiſhed 
but: not always a ſucceſsful part. In two particulars, how- 
ever, they materially differ: Julian was a ſuperſtitious Pa- 


gan: Of Paganiſm or ſuperſtition Frederick has never been 


ſuſpected; yet the former believed the immortality of the 
ſoul, which; it appears from his Epiſtle to Marſhal Keith, 
&c. the latter does not. 


* It is ſaid, that Julian here meant to deſcribe himſelf, 


He informs us (Orat. ty.) that ** from his infancy, he | 


<< ſtopped to contemplate the ſtars with ſo much pleaſure, 
that he was even then deemed an aſtrologer (5g) 
though he did Yot yet kiow what aſtrology was.“ Is the 
title: of af n cxplorator, which Hadrian ſo juſtly 
deſerved, *and* that of Sophiſt,” leſs applicable to the 
cenſor of Hadrian? T5: La BLETERIE, 


1. The” deification of Antinovs, his medals, ſtatues, 


temples, City, oracles, and conſtellation; are well known, 
and ſtill diſhonour the memory of Hadrian. GisBO v. 
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* and thus check his madneſs and folly.” To 
theſe ſucceeded a man of moderation, not in ve- 
nereal * but political purſuits [ Ax Tous Pivs.] 
Sitenus, on ſeeing him, exclaimed, © Strange 
« how important is he in trifles ! This old man 
*% ſeems to me one of thoſe who would harangue 

about a pin's point +. 

At the entrance of two brothers, Magcrts Av- 
RELIus and Lucius VErvs, Silenns contracted his 
brow, as he could by no means jcer or deride them]. 

ein 3 


Our ſatyr here obliquely charges Antoninus Pius with 
laſeiviouſneſs; an imputation which was not true, it being 
certain that that Emperor was temperate and chaſte. But 
he ſeems to have been accuſed, though not juftly, of ava- 
rice, for adopting, when he was Emperor, the ſimple dict 
and parſimony of a private ſubje&. PETAv. 

Titus Antoninus, ſurnamed Pias, that is,“ the good,” 
was one of the greateſt and beſt princes that the Romans 
had. Paufanias juftly fays, that“ he deterved not only 

«© the name of Pius, but alio that of Father of Mankind, 
« which was formerly given to Cyrus.” Antoninus had 
in fact the frailties with which Silenus reproaches him; but 
he early corrected them. LA BLETERIE, 

+ E. r d ,˖ν]Mẽ Toy vorne. „One that cuts cumin ;* 

which feems analogous to obr Engliſh phrafe of“ 48 
« a flint. This we apply, however, only to miſers; but, 
as M. de la Bleterie obſerves, ** that of the Greeks eser 
* not only to avarice, but a littleneſs of mind. Anto- 
* ninys was generous, but not at the expence of any otbef 
„ perſon; largas ſui, alieni abſtinens.” Our © ſplitting a 
„ hair” may perhaps come nearer to it. 

1 They were brothers only by adoption. Silenus had 
too much to ſay of Lucius Verus. Indeed he was a good- 
natured prince, a fincere friend, and incapable of diſguiſe. 

He always conſidered: himſelf as the lieutenant rather than 
the collegue of his brother. But he indulged bimſelf, 
without moderation, in all kinds of debaucheries, and was 
I a ſlave 
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Maxcvs, in particular, though he ſtrictly ſcru- 
tiniſed his conduct with regard to his ſon and his 


wife *; as to her, in his immoderate grief for her 


death, though ſhe little deſerved it; as to him, in 
hazarding the 'ruin of the empire by preferring 
him to a diſcreet ſon-in-law +, who would have 
made a better prince, and ſtudied the advantage of 
his ſon more than he did himſelf, Notwirhſtand- 
ing theſe failings, Silenus could not but admire 
his exalted virtue. Thinking his fon t [Cou- 
Mopus ] unworthy of any ſtroke of wit, he ſilently 
diſmiſſed him. And he, not being able to ſupport 


himſelf, or aſſociate with the heroes, fell down to 
the earth. 


a ſlave to the mitiiſters of his pleaſures. Excepting that 
he was not cruel, that he did not drive chariots in the 
earcus, nor act on the ſtage, he much reſembled Nero. 
| | La BLETERIE. 
* The greateſt and perhaps the only fault of Marcus 
Aurelius was his exceſſive good - nature, which made him 
blind or too indulgent as to his brother, Lucius Verus, his 
wife, the too famous Fauſtina, and his fon, Commodus, 
We ſhall mention him more than once in the ſequel. Bid. 
+ Claudius Pompeianus, originally of Antioch, and fon 
only of a Roman knight, but a man of extraordinary 
merit, Marcus Aurelius cauſed him twice to be nominated 
conſul, and gave him in marriage his daughter Lucilla, the 
relict of Lucius Verus. Did. 


d One of the moſt wicked princes that ever reigned. The 


© enemy of the Gods and of his country, the parricide, the 
© executioner of the ſenate, the gladiator, more cruel than 
© Domitian, more infamous than Nero,“ is part of the 
funeral elogium which the ſenate made on Commodus. 
This aſſembly, which thought it had always a right to fit 
in judgment on the Emperors, would have ordered his 
body to be thrown into the Tiber, had not Pertinax pre- 
vented it, Did. 
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PERTINAX then approached, {till lamenting the 
mortal wound that he received at a banquet “. 
This excited the compaſſion of Nemeſis, who ſaid, 
“The authors of this deed ſhall not long exult ; 
„ but, PERTINAxX, you were culpable + in being 
% priyy to the conſpiracy that deſtroyed the ſon 
of Marcus.” He was ſucceeded by SEvERUs , 
a prince inexorable in puniſhing. * Of him, ſaid 
Silenus, © I have nothing to ſay; for I am terrified 
© by his ſtern and implacable looks.“ His ſons 
would have accompanied him, but Minos prevented 
them, and kept them at a diſtance. With a pru- 
dent diſtinction, however, he diſmiſſed the youngeſt 


* The ſenate and people flattered themſelves with having 
again found Marcus Aurelius in Pertinax ; but he only 
reigned eighty-ſeven days. The Prætorian guards, who 
could not bear an Emperor ſo different from Commodus, 
maſſacred him in the palace. La BLETERIE. 


+ The reproof given him by Silenus [rather Nemeſis] 
for being-concerned in the conſpiracy of Letus and Marcia 
ſeems not well founded ; but Julian perhaps follows ſome 
hiſtorian unknown to us. The death of Pertinax was re- 
venged by Didius Julianus, who put Letus and Marcia to 
death; and by Severus, who caſhiered the Prætorians. 
Julian is right in not naming among the Emperors Didius 
Julianus, worthy of eternal oblivion, for buying the 
empire which the Prætorian guards had put up to auction. 

Bid. 

t Severus was perhaps the moſt warlike of all the Em- 
perors. Like Hannibal an African, he kad all his virtues; 
but he had alſo all the vices which the Romans aſeribe to 


the Carthaginian general. What Sylla ſaid of himſelf may 


be ſaid of Severus ; “ no one was a better friend or a worſe 
enemy.“ 8 8 Did. 
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[Gera], and ordered the eldeſt [CarAcALLA] to 
be puniſhed for his crimes “. 

That crafty murderer Maczinvs +, and the 
youth of Emeſa { {ELacasaLvs], were driven from 
the ſacred incloſure. But ALEXANDER THE 
SYRIAN 5, being placed in the hinder ranks, be- 

wailed 


* 'The antipathy of Caracalla and Geta is well known. 
The latter ſeemed to have ſome good qualities. The 
former ſtabbed his brother in the arms of Julia, their com- 
mon mother, who herſelf received a wound in the hand. 
He was as wicked, and almoſt as ſtupid, as Caligula, He 
was a profeſſed enemy to men of learning. La BLIETERIE. 

+ Macrinus, Prætorian præfect, knowing that Caracalla 
intended to kill him, cauſed that prince to be aſſaſſinated, 
on the road from Edeſſa to Carre. The army, who did 
not think him guilty of that murder, choſe him Emperor ; 
and their choice was confirmed by the Senate. But four- 
teen months after, Varius Avitus Baſſianus, afterwards 
known by the name of Elagabalus, having aſſumed the 
title of Auguſtus, marched againſt him, and attacked him 
on the borders of Syria and Phcoenicia, Macrinus ſhame- 
fully fled, while the event of the battle was yet undeter- 
mined, Endeavouring to eſcape into Europe, he was over- 
taken by his putſuers, and put to death. Did. 

t Elagabalus was of Emeſa in Syria, the ſon of Varius 
Marcellus, a Roman ſenator, by Soëmia, the daughter of 
Mzſa, fiſter to the Empreſs Julia, He may in ſome 
manner be conſidered as the nephew of Caracalla, He 
pretended even to be his ſon. All the infamous, extra- 
vagant, and cruel practices that can be committed by a 
young man without genins, taſte, or the leaſt ſpark of 
virtue or ſentiment, who, to indulge his caprice, endeavours 
to exhauſt the power and wealth of a Roman Emperor ; 
this is an abſtract of the reign of that prince, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, that monſter, Ibid. 

$ Alexander Severus is confidered by many, even at pre- 
ſent, as a moderate prince, magis extra vitia quam cum Vir- 
tutibus, of a narrow genius, timid, the flave of an impe- 
rious mother, &c. He owes this reputation to the hiſtory 
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wailed his misfortune. Silenus added, O thou 
fool and madman! highly exalted as thou wert, 
„thou didſt not govern for thyſelf, but gaveſt 


of Herodian, an author by no means exact, but agree- 
able and intereſting, whom two tranſlations, one in Latin, 


the other in French, as good at leaſt as the original, have 


put within the reach of every one. Herodian diſcovers an 
extravagant prejudice againſt the Emperor Alexander, for 
which we might perhaps be able to account, if the hiſtorian 
were known to us otherwiſe than by his work, It were to 
be wiſhed that a pen as brilliant as his would endeavour to 
re-eſtabliſh the memory of a prince in all reſpe&s the moſt 
amiable and accompliſhed that is mentioned in ancient hiſ- 
tory. He wanted neither courage nor firmneſs. If he 
had a great deference for his mother Mammea, it was as 
much owing to his diſcernment as to his gratitude and 
tenderneſs for her. The œconomy with which they are 
reproached was a virtue more neceſſary than ever in the 
ſiate to which the ſenſeleſs prodigality of Elagabalus had 
reduced the finances. Alexander died at twenty-nine years 
of age, and conſequently was younger than Trajan, T. 
Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius were when they aſcended 
the throne ; and yet he deſerves at leaſt to be compared 
with them. Julian has followed the Memoirs of Herodtan; 
und, beides, it ſhould not be forgotten, that Mammea 
was probably a Chriitian ; that Alexander, inftead of per- 


ſecuting the Chriſtians, worſhipped Jeſus Chriſt, whofe 


ſtatue he honoured, in his oratory, with thoſe of Apollo- 
nius Tyanzus, Abraham, and Orpheus; that he had a 
deſign of building a temple to Jeſus Chriſt, and of caufing 
him to be received among the deities adored by the Ro- 
mans, This was more than ſufficient to make Alexander 
deſpifed by Julian. Among the ſtrokes of ſatire which 
are couched mider the name of Syrian, which he gives to 
the ſon of Mamméa, and which, however, he did not de- 
ſerve, except by his birth, T have no doubt that Julian in- 
cludes the character of a worſhipper of Jeſus Chriſt, We 
know that Judea, where the Chriſtian religion had its riſe, 
was an appendage of Syria, and that the diſciples of Jeſus 
Chriſt were firſt ſtyled Chriſtians at Antioch, 

| La BLETENIE. 
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« thy wealth to thy mother, and could'ſt not be 
* perſuaded that it was much better to. beſtow it 
* on thy friends than to hoard it *.“ All, how- 

| 6 ever, 


* Max1mivy, of the Gothic nation, the firſt of the Bar- 
barians of the North, 'whom I find inveſted with the 
Roman dignities, made a ſenator by Alexander, and com- 
manding ſome troops, conſpired againſt his benefactor, 
cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated near Mentz, and uſurped the 
ſupreme power. This Maximin was a kind of giant, being 
eight feet high, and with ſtrength proportioned to his ſta- 
ture; he was a great warrior, hut ſo cruel and blood-thirſty, 
that he was named Cyclops and Phalaris. He obliged the 
whole empire to revolt againſt him, and, with his ſon, was 


at length. ſlain by the ſoldiers, who thus revenged the: 


death of Alexander, ; 

It is ſurpriſing that Julian ſays not a ſingle word of any 
of the Emperors who reigned from Alexander to Valerian ; 
namely, Pueiznvs and BALBINus, GorDIAN the younger, 
the two PHILIPS, Trxajan-DEcivs, and Emilian. If he had 
omitted only the two firſt Gordians, and ſome others, 
Emilian, for inſtance, it might be ſuppoſed that he con- 
ſidered them only as the phantoms of Emperors. Yet ſtill 
they deſerved to be named as much as Galba, Otho, and 


Vitellius, and more ſo than Vindex. Wall it be ſaid, that 


ſome of them were unworthy to reign ? Yet others were 
worthy; and, beſides, Julian has juſt mentioned Elagabalus. 
Will it be faid, that all thoſe princes had a tragical end? 
But he preſently introduces Valerian. It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that Julian appears to have eſteemed the younger 
Gordian by offering ſacrifices and libations on his tomb, 
while he was mar ching againſt the Perſians, 

In the IVth century, at lateſt, it was ſaid, that the Em, 
peror Philip the father had been 4 Chriſtian, and that he 
had ſubmitted to public penance; a tradition the more 
ſtriking, as the Chriſtians bad little intereſt in, claiming 
the murderer of Gordian. The Chriſtianity of Philip, real 
or pretended, and the manner ſo unchriſiian in which he 
arrived at the throne, might have ſupplied the Silenus of 
julian with ſome fingular ſtrokes. Trajan-Decius would 
haye been reckoned among the good princes, if he had 
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© ever,” ſaid Nemeſis, * who were acceſſary to his 
© death, I will deliver to the tormentors.” And 
thus the youth was diſmiſſed. 

GALL1ENUS then entered, with his father [VA- 


LERIAN}, the latter dragging the chain of his cap- 


tivity, che other effeminate both in his dreſs and 
behaviour. Silenus thus ridiculed the father: 

wt By thoſe ſnowy plumes diſtinguiſh'd, 

© Before the ranks who marches in the van *.“ 

| And 


not been a perſecutor of the Chriſtians; and doubtleſs it 
is not on that account that Julian eraſes him from the liſt 
of Emperors, Certain it is that no fatisfaCtory reaſon can 
be aſſigned for all theſe omiſſions. It ſeems therefore very 

robable to me that the text is here mutilated, It is not 
the only chaſm that I think I perceive in the ſatire of the 
Cæſars. LA BLETERIE. 

* Wodhull's tranſlation. 

Theſe two verſes are taken from the n Virgins 
of Euripides. By o MwvxonoPa;, © with the white plume,” 
I imagine that Silenus alludes to the age and white hairs 
of Valerian, No one is unacquainted with his captivity, 
any more than the barbarity with which he was treated by 
Sapor I. Upon a falſe report of the death of Valerian, the 
Romans placed him among the Gods, Thus this unfor- 
tunate prince had altars in Rome, while in Perſia he was 
trodden under foot. He was perhaps flead alive, Certain 
it is, that the Perſians tanned his ſkin, dyed it red, and 
covered it with ſtraw, in order to preſerve it in a temple. 
Valerian had ſome excellent qualities; and hig fate would 
perhaps have had more claim to pity, if he had not de- 
ſerved it by ſhedding the blood of the Chriſtians. The 
moſt dreadful circumſtance of his misfortune was, the 
having on the throne a ſon who did not ſend even to 
demand his releaſe, ** He would have been revenged,” 
lays M. de Tillemont, © if he had not had a ſon,” When 
Gallienus was informed of the impriſonment of his father, 
he anſwered by an apophthegm ; ** I knew that my father 
© was liable to the misfortunes of human nature,” How 

much 
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And to the ſon he ſaid, 
Him gold adorns, all dainty as a bride “.“ 
Jupiter ordered them both to depart from the 
banquet + _.. 
They were ſucceeded by Cavpios „ on whon 


all the Gods fixed their eyes, admiring his mag- 
nanimity, 


much are princes to be pitied! The flatterers of Gallienus 
diſcovered philoſophy, and even heroiſm, in the indifference 
of this unnatural ſon. _ La BLETERIE, 

* This is an imitation of a line of Ariſtophanes, in his 
comedy of The Birds, Gallienus was a cowardly, floth- 
ful, effeminate prince, a good orator, a good poet, but 
a very bad emperor, While he was engaged in his dey 
baucheries, and amuſing himſelf in ſome miſplaced ſtudies, 
in ſome effuſion of wit, in making ſome pretty verſes, or 
uttering ſome good jokes on the lofs of provinces, Italy 
itſelf was ravaged by the Barbarians, Without reckoning 
Zenobia and Odenathus, eighteen uſurpers aſſumed the 
purple, Gallienus, to prevent ſuch revolts, excluded the 
ſenators from all military employments ; a fatal policy, 
which, in the ſequel, contributed to raiſe to the throne 
mere-cyphers, men who had nothing Roman but the name, 
In ſhort, the reign of Gallienus is the æra of the fall of 
the empire, which never perfectly recovered the violent 
ſhocks which it then received, Did. 

+ Gallienus deſerved to be excluded. But Julian ſeems 
to repreſent the Gods as ungrateful, - Ought they thus to 
treat the fate of the unfortunate Valerian, who was ſo 
zealous for their worſhip ? Misfortune, after all, 1s not a 
crime. But jt ſhould be remembeted that Vaterian was 
taken by his own fault, and that, according to the Pagan 
ideas, being a priſoner, he ought to have ſhortened his diſ- 
grace, and not have ſurvived his liberty, When Perſeus, 
king of Macedonia, applied to Paulus Emilius not to 
lead him in triumph, the Roman conſidered him as a 
coward, and anſwered, ** That depended, and till depends, 
on himſelf.” | | Ibid. 

t Claudius II. had every civil virtue and military talent. 
His reign laſted only two years; but he fignaliſed it by a 
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nanimity, and granted the empire to his deſcend- 
ants, thinking it juſt that the poſterity of ſuch a 


lover of his country ſhould enjoy the ur 
as long as poſſible *. 


After him entered AuREL1vs ＋, as if to eſcape 
thoſe who were accuſing him before Minos. For 


many 


great victory gained over the Germans, and by the defeat of 
320, 0 Goths. It is ſaid, that he devoted himſelf for the 
ſafety of his country. This devotement (if we under- 
ſand by it a ſolemn devotement, like that which the Decii 
made of their perſons in the time of the republic). is a fic- 
tion, contrary to the relation of, the beſt hiſtorians, who 
ſay, that Claudius died of a peſtilential fever at Sirmium. 
Julian, however, maniteſtly alludes to it. He believed, or 
was willing to believe, an incident ſo, honourable to the 
memory of Claudius, whom he conſidered as the founder 
of his family. Conſtantius-Chlorus, the grandfather. of 
Julian, was the ſon of Claudia, the daughter of Criſpus, 
one of the brothers of Claudius II. The ſurname of Con- 
fantine came from the family of Claudius, as he had a 
ſiſter. named Conſtantina. Julian paſſes over Quintillus, 
the brother and ſucceſſor of Claudius, becauſe, he reigned 
only twenty days at moſt, LABLEKTERIE. 
In his firſt oration in praiſe of Conſtants, Julian cele- 
brates alſo © the eminent virtues? of their common anceſtor 
the Emperor Claudius; © the battles Which he fought with 
„the Barbarians beyond the Danube, his condeſcending 
„ manners, and that modeſty of dreſs, which was ſtill ob- 
« ſervable on his ſtatues,” 


In Julian this was not adulation, but ſuperſtition ang 
vanity. 


GIBBON. 
+ Aurelian, the conqueror of the Barbarians, of Zenobia, 


and of Tetricus, completed the recovery of what Gallienus 
bad loſt. If he did the ſtate too many ſervices to be placed 
in the rank of bad princes, he was too ſevere and too cruel 
40 be xeckoned among the good. He was born in Pan- 
nonia, or Dacia, of a very obſcure family. The mother 
of Aurelian, prieſteſs of the Sun in her village, inſpircd 
her ſon, no doubt, with the Zea; which he always, prp- 
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many charges of murder, which he could not pal: 

liate or excuſe, were brought againſt him. But 

my Lord the Sun *, who had, patroniſed him on 

other occaſions, aſſiſted him alſo on this, by inform. 

ing the Gods, that the Delphic oracle 0 
„That he who evil does, ſhould evil — * 

ls righteous judgment, 

had been fulfilled. 

The next was ProBrs, who in lefs than aden 
years re- built ſeventy cities, and alſo enacted many 
wiſe laws. Having ſuffered unjuſtly, he was ho- 
noured by the Gods, and his death was revenged 
by the puniſhment of his murderers. Silenus, 
nevertheleſs, endeavoured, in like manner, to ridi- 
cule him; and many of the Gods urging him to 
be ſilent, Let thoſe who ſhall follow,” ſaid 


feſſed for Che God. He choſe him for his tutelar deity, 
as Julian did afterwards. 


Tactrvs, a prince truly reſpectable, and worthy of the 


ſehate who choſe him, ought to have been placed at the 
feaſt of the Czſars. , Nevertheleſs, he 1s not even named, 
Is the” omiſſion owing to Julian, or the tranſcribers ? As 
Tacitus reigned only fix months, I will not venture to de- 
termine,” As to his brother, Florian, who reigned only 
three, or perhaps two, and who, beſides, took poſſeſſion 
of the empire, as of an inheritance, without being choſen 
by the ſenate, or even propoſed by the army, he deſerved 
to be omitted, La Brerts TY. 


* Aurelian adored that Deity as, the parent of bis life 
and fortunes. His mother had been an inferior prieficſs in 
a chapel of the Sun: a peculiar devotion to the God of 
light was a ſentiment which the fortunate peaſant imbibed 
in his infancy, and every ſtep of his elevation, every victory 
af his tefgn, fortified ſuperſlition by gratitude. GIBBOox. 
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he, grow wiſer by his example. Doſt thou 
* not know, O PRozus, that phyſicians make bitter 


_ & potions palatable, by infuſing: them in mead? 


« But'thou, who wert always ſo ſevere and cruel 
tc that none could equal thee *, haſt ſuffered, how- 
« eyer unjuſtly, in like manner, For no one can 
“ govern brutes, much leſs men, but by ſometimes 
« oratifying and indulging them; as phyficians 
„humour their patients in trifles, that they may 
« inſure their compliance in things eſſential.“ 
What! dear father, ſaid Bacchus; © do you now 
© play the philoſopher upon us?“ Why not?“ 
replied Silenus. Were not you too, my ſon, 
« inſtruted by me in philoſophy ?! Know you not 
% that. Socrates alſo! held, like me, the firſt rank 
4c in philoſophy ameng his contemporaries, if you 
« credit the oracle of Delphi ? Allow me therefore 
« to ſpeak not always jocoſely, but ſometimes 


* ſeriouſly.” 


While they were thus talking, Carvs with his 
ſons [CARIxuvs and NUMERIAN] would have 


* 'This cenſure of Silenus is extravagant. Probus can 
only be reproached for having enforced military diſcipline 
with a ſtrictneſs of which the Roman armies were no longer 
capable. In time of peace he employed them in uſeful 
labours. One day happening to ſay inadvertently, that 
& there ſhould ſoon be no more need of ſoldiers,” this ex- 
preſſion coſt him his life. The ſame army, however, who 
had murdered him, erected a monument to him, with this 
inſcription : Hic Probus Imperator et vere Probus fitus eſt, 
wittor omntum gentium barbararum, etiam tyrannorum, 


La Fr TERIE, 
entered, 
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entered, had not Nemeſis repulſed them . Di- 
OCLETIAN +, accompanied by the two 'Max1s 


* Hiſtory repreſents Carus as a prince above mediocrity ; 
wirum medium, inter bouos, magis quam inter malos, collocandum. 
But he had the misfortune to ſucceed Probus, and to have 
Carinus for his fon. On the other hand, he defeated the 
Perſians, and took Seleucia and Ctefiphon, when a flaſh 
of lightning terminated his conqueſts and his life. It muſt 
not, however, be ſaid that the ſentence of Julian is too 
ſevere, as Carus dared to aſſume, or ſuffered flattery to 
give him, the title of © Lord and God.” -Befides, Julian 
thought perhaps that Carus was guilty of the death of his 
predeceſſor Probus; but the fact is at leaſt doubtful, His 
ſecond fon, Numerian, was not unworthy of a place at the 
banquet. Hiſtory ſpeaks of him advantageouſly. As to 
what is {aid of Carinus, the juſtice of Nemeſis cannot but 


be applauded, La BLETERIE. - 


+ Diocletian reigned for twenty years with great proſ- 
perity and addreſs ; but he diſgraced the latter part of his 
reign by the moſt barbarous of all perſecutions. - He was a 
ſoldier of fortune, and having learned nothing but the art of 
war, he was a profound politician, and had a ſubtle genius 
that penetrated every thing, but was itſelf impenetrable, 
He always attended to what was ſolid, His projects, though 
grand and vaſt, were never chimerical, unleſs it were that of 
extinguiſhing the Chriſtian name ; yet of that he-was not 


the author. He had the art of doing good himſelf, and 


of employing others to do evil. Being maſter of his paſ- 
ſions, he could diſguiſe all his vices, except pride, which 
made him introduce into the court of the emperors the 
ceremonial of the court of Perſia. He ſhould be con- 
ſidered as the founder of a new empire, which had not, it 
may be ſaid, any thing in common with that which was 
founded by Auguſtus, but the name. The effective par- 
tition of the provinces ſubject to the Romans annihilated 
the ancient plan, and gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the ſenate, 
which till then had always had an. influence in public 
affairs, and whoſe authority was much reſtored after the 
death of Aurelian. The averſion of Diocletian to the city 
of Rome prepared the great event of the foundation of 
Conſtantinople, | | Tbid. 
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MIANS, and my grandfather ConsTANTIVS *, then 
approached, magnificently dreſſed. Theſe, though 


they held each other by the hand, did not walk on 
a line with DrocLETian, Three others f alſo 


ſur- 


'* Conſtantius- Chlorus. | 

I Dioeletian firſt divided the empire with Maximian, 
afterwards ſurnamed Herculius, his old friend, a great 
general, very liberal, and not deficient in genius; but un- 
poliſhed and cruel, without education, and without manners. 
They gave in conjunction the title of Cæſar to Conſtantius- 
Chlorus and Maximian- Galerius, and divided the Roman 
empire, which was governed by two Emperors and two 
Cæſars, into four parts. 

Conſtantins-Chlorus was the only one of the four whe 
was of high birth, With all the talents of his collegues, 
he had none of their faults. His fole ambition was to 
make his people happy. No prince ever loved money ſo 
little, or was ſo much loved by bis ſubjects. Through fear 
of oppreſſing them, he denied himſelf neceſſaries. Such 
is the picture that is draun of him even by the authors 
who have written fince his family hag been extinct. 

As for Maximian-Galerius, furnamed Armentarius, or 
* the Herdſman, he was rather a Barbarian than a 
Roman. He had great talents for war, and all imaginable 
vices, which he nevertheleſs concealed a little; ſo much was 
he afraid of Diocletian. He had almoſt an equal hatred 
to the Chriſtian religion and to learning, and forced Dio- 
cletian to become a perſecutor. Theſe four princes go- 
verned with a perfect union, whoſe tie was the reſpect 
which Maximian-Herculius, and the two Caſars, had for 
Diocletian, whom they regarded as their father, and almoſt 
as their God. Diocletian, on his fide, did not exalt him- 
ſelf above them; and, in particular, he took care to ſtifle 
bad reports. What Julian here ſays of the modeſty of 
thar prince and his collegues admits, however, of ſome 
evception. Diocletian ſome tienes treated Galerius with 
great haughtinefs ; and Galerius, tiredtof trembling before 
bim, made him tremble in his turn, and forced him to 
abdicate the empire. Diocletian and Hereulius quitted the 
purple on the !ame Gay ; the firſt at Nicomedia, and the 

. other 
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ſurrounded him, in the manner of a chorus; but 
when, like harbingers, they would have preceded 
him, he forbade them, not thinking himſelf en- 
titled to any diſtinction. Transferring only to them 
a burthen which he had borne on his own ſhoulders, 
be walked with much greater eaſe. , Admiring 
their union, the Gods aſſigned them a ſeat ſuperior 
to many. But Maximian “ behaving with im- 
prudence and haughtineſs, Silenus, though he did 
not think him worthy of ridicule, would not ad- 
mit him into the ſociety of the Emperors. And, 
beſides, he was not only addicted to all kinds of 
laſciviouſneſs, but by his impertinent officiouſneſs 
and perfidy often interrupted the harmonious con- 
cert.- Nemeſis therefore ſoon baniſhed him, and 
wither he went I know not, as I forgot to aſk 
| Mercury. | 


other at Milan. The abdication of Diocletian has been 

conſidered as the greateſt effort of human virtue; never- 

| theleſs, it was not ſo voluntary as is generally ſuppoſed. 

But he made it honeſtly, and without return; wiſer than 

) Herculius, who, after reſuming the purple, and occafion- 
ing many diſturbances, was obliged to deſtroy himſelf. 

La BLETERIE, 


* I know not why Julian excludes only one of the two 
Maximians. As a proof that neither of them deſerved to 
be admitted, we do. not immediately diſcover which he 
means. However, as this Maximian alone diſturbed the 
concert formed by the union of Diocletian and his col- 
legues, Julian muſt neceſſarily ſpeak of Maximian-Galerius. 
He died at Sardis, of a dreadful diſorder, conſidering his 
death as a puniſhment of the cruelties which he had exert 
ciſed againſt the Chriſtians, A. 
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To this moſt. melodious tetrachord a harſh, dif. 

/ agreeable, and diſcordant ſound ſucceeded *, Two 

of the candidates Nemeſis would not ſuſfer to ap- 

proach even the door of the aſſembly. Lieixius 

came thus far, but having been guilty of many 
crimes, he was repulſed by Minos. CoxnsTANTINE 
entered, and ſat ſome time; and near him fat his 
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* Diocletian had flattered himſelf that the partition of 
the empire between two Emperors and two Cæſars would 
ſubſiſt in future; but one of the chagrins which he felt in 
his retirement was the ambition and miſunderſtanding of 
his ſucceſſors, each of whom thought only of making him- 
ſelf maſter of the whole empire. Thoſe whom Julian has 
here in view are Maxentius, Maximin-Daia, Licinius, and 
Conſtantine. 

Maxentius, the ſon, or ſuppoſed ſon, of Maximian-Her- 
culius, was a prince ill-made,” without genius, cowardly, 

' flothful, cruel, debauched. When he harangued bis 
ſoldiers, it was to exhort them to make good cheer, to 
ſpend money, to enjoy life; fruimini. He obliged Sophronia, 
daughter of the goverrior of Rome, to renew the tragical 
hiſtory of Lucretia. It is well known that he periſhed in 
the Tiber, in his endeavour to deſtroy Conſtantine, 


Maximin-Daia, as deſpicable as Maxentius, and a til! 
more cruel perſecutor than his uncle Maximian-Galerius, 
being vanquiſhed by Licinius, eſcaped to the city of 

Tarſus, and took poiſon at the end of a great entertain- 
ment. This poiſon, failing of its entire effect, occaſioned 
him a horrible and long malady, I do not find in all an- 
tiquity a death more ſhocking than his. 


Though Lieinius had courage and ſucceſs in war, he was 
ſtill more wicked than Maximin. He conſidered literature 
as the peſt of a ſtate, Conſtantine vanquiſhed him, ob- 

| liged him to quit the purple, and, ſoon after, deprived 
R him of life, Of Conſtantine and his ſons more in the 
ſequel, La BLETERIE, 
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ſons. As for MacnenrTrvs &, he was refuſed ad- 
mittance, becauſe he had never done any thing 
laudable, though many of his actions might appear 
brilliant. But the Gods, perceiving that they 
did not flow from a good principle, diſmiſſed him 
much afflited. | 


* Magnentius, who derived his origin from the Franks 
and the Saxons, ſerved with reputation in the Roman 
troops, when he afſumed the purple at Autun, and cauſed 
the Emperor Conſtans to be put to death. He was vanquiſhed 
by Conſtantius in the battle of Murſa in 3 52, and in the fol - 
lowing year, through fear of falling into the hands of the 
conqueror, he killed himſelf in the Gauls, after having 
killed all his family. He had profeſſed Chriſtianity, though 
he was perhaps a Pagan in his heart. Courage is aſeribed 
to him, or that which often produces the ſame effect, 
the art of concealing his timidity, with a taſte for books, 
learning, a lively and animated eloquence, and reſpect and 
zeal for the laws, when they were no obſtacle to his ambitious 
projects. No writer charges him with debauchery, and 
this filence expreſſes much. Such vices, however, are 
given him as are always given to unſucceſsful uſurpers. 
Julian, in particular, elſewhere paints Magnentius in the 
moſt hideous colours ; but it is in his panegyrics of Con- 
ſtantius. The opinion which he forms here ſeems much 
more credible, and ſufficiently agrees with that of Zofimus. 
+ Magnentius,” ſays that hiſtorian (I. ii.) „was bold in 
6« proſperity, and timid in adverfity. He knew ſo well 
* how to diſguiſe his natural perverſeneſs, that thoſe 
* who did not know him took him for a man of ſim- 
© plicity and of an excellent character. I think myſelf 
** obliged to make this remark,” continues Zoſimus, 
© becauſe ſome have thought that he governed the ſtate 
© well, Let them be no longer deceived in him, Magnentius 
“did nothing from good motives, from a principle of 
virtue.“ Let us obſerve, by the way, that the true or 
falſe idea which Julian gives of Magnentius is exactly 
the ſame which we ought to have of Julian. 

| La BLETERIE. 
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In this manner was the banquet prepared. At 
the table of the Gods nothing was wanting, for 
all things are theirs. But that of the heroes Mer- 
cury thought imperfet, and Jupiter was of the 
ſame opinion. Quirinus had long requeſted to 
introduce another of his deſcendants. But Her- 
cules ſaid, I will not ſuffer it, Quirinus. For 
* why have you not invited my ALEXANDER alſo 
« to the feaſt ?, If therefore, Jupiter; you intend 
to enroll any of the heroes among us, ſend, 
I intreat you, for ALtxanveR, When we 
« are canvaſſing the merits of men, why ſhould 
% the braveſt be omitted? What the ſon of 
Alcmena propoſed was approved by Jupiter. 
ALEXANDER therefore entered the afſembly of 
heroes; but neither Cxsar, nor any one elſe, 
roſe up to him; ſo that he was obliged to take the 
ſeat which the eldeſt ſon of Stvervs had left va- 
cant *, he, for his fratricide, having been expelled. 


What is the reaſon that Alexander takes the ſeat in- 
tended for Caracalla, when there are ſo many others va- 
cant? This is one of thoſe little circumſtances that give 
narrations a greater air of truth. Beſides, this recalls ſome 
facts. Caracalla was inflamed with a foolifl, paſſion for 
Alexander. Not contented with filling the cities, the 
temples, Rome, and the capitol with the ſtatues of that 
prince, with having a phalanx whoſe officers bore the 
names of the generals of Alexander, and drefling in the 
Macedonian manner, he endeavoured to identify himſelf with 
his hero in ſome fantaſtic pictures, where the face was 
compoſed of half that of Alexander and half that of his 
own. He perſecuted the Peripatetic philoſophers, becauſe 
Ariſtotle was ſuſpected of being concerned in the death of 
La BLETERI1E, 
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greateſt Warriors Silence being e 
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Silenus then ſcoffing at Quirinus, ſaid; „Take rate, 


© of this dne Geck will excell all your Romans.“ 
By Jove,” feplied Quirinus,  f think that many 
of them ate, in every reſpect, bis eqbals. My 
« poſtertty indeed have fo fich admired kim, hat 
of, foreigtr geber iir ſtyle ard think hith | 
„only great; not that they deem Him füperior to 
„ce erde e ate voc Of national prejü. 
„dich BY that we Thall ſoon determine When we 
ti Have brought their merits to the teſt! Saying 
this, Quiu inus bluſned 5 and. fe emed eygeptly 
anxious far. his deſcendants: ' 04,516 wablog t 30 
Altec this, Jupiter aſked the Gods, "whether": 
001 enter the, Ie Haha hes band's adopt 
the practice man wreſtlingg where whoever 


cone Nimh has She" the" tbl eres js 


deemed e only victor, even of thalenwho hae 
deen vaneuiſhed"by" Hir antsgonfft; Hough they 


24 — Non 


have not been. his competitors, 7. This, Was genetally 


approved, as a juſt determination. Mereury then 
prockafmed chat kl ſou'd act; Oerg- 
vianus next, and: ER AAN third, \ thoſe. being the 
handed, Sa- 
urn, tigaibg to. fapitgr,, expreſied; his. lürprile ar 


{a aa" drown. mpg? fummobed to chis end, 


+ We m wuſt not forget. that julian 105 "Greek to. the 
——— 51 his ſoul His "ig comfort. in being a Roman 
' was his having been born at ws and his, confidering 
Rome as a aa of Greeks, * 1 Marni. 
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dut no philoſophers *.,- 4: Theſe, he ſaidy are 
** cqually.dear to me. Call therefore, and intro- 
„ duce Marcus: [Apzzvs}” He being ſum- 
moned, adyanced :with.. a ſerious aſpect , occa- 
ſioned by the labours of his mind. His eyes were 
hollow, his brow was contracted 3, and bis whole 
form diſplayed unſtudied beauty; for his hair-was 
uncombed,: his beard. was long, bis dreſs ſimple 
and cxconomical, = bein een his 
Fi as els! q ; 9 1 0 * 570005 
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* It Ent for Saturn, 2 A God, Fu” ie father 
of the golden age, to be intereſted for philoſopkieaf princer, 
and for Marcus Aurelius in particular, the greateſt phi- 
loſopher of them all; who, in ſpite of the various ſcourges 


with whick/the. empire was afflicted in his time, promoted 


the happineſs of the Romans It is ſaid of this Emperor, 
that Providence gave him gg mankind in merey,.to temper 
the ſeverity 4 chaſtiſements which. i had inſſicted upon 
them, in ale. 2 1 La Bretenre,' 
2255 It in, pretended, thats. even be childhood; neither 
joy nor ſorrow. ret made him, change countenance: but his 
r at nothing in ir ſad or auſtere, Sine tr _—_ gravis. 
n 114 0 Ny 1449 AY . ld. 
ä A He is, thys repreſented on his medals, eſpecially thoſe 
which were ſruck 1 in the latter years of his life. Did. 
8 At che. age of twelve years, Mareus Aurelius took the 
babit of a ꝓhiloſopher, and ſoon Ifter he was deficous of 
pracliſing All.the; auſterities of the Stoic philoſophy, even 


to the 11 ing or: the pound under hi cloak: His mother 
2 hes. 


to perſunde him 10 lia on a 
den ted covered with a ſingle in- A liſe fo 
hardy n no abatemeyt in the ſweetneſs of this temper, 


but it impaired | his health. Nevertheleſz. bis habitunl in - 
firmities never prevented him from fulflhiag allfhis: duties, 
and from finding time beſides for ſtudy. Ks ſaul-appeared 


to have: gained what his body had loſt, Yi ker ins $25: 
Julian piqued himſelf on being an imieame of Marcus 
"Ky poliys, fleps hardly, 2 IS on vegetables. Some of 
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„ his model cannot ſet foot here“ but I untlerftand it, 


longer than any Emperor had reigned fince Auguſtus. 
of 0 
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body was tranſparent and ſplendid, like the pureſt | 
and cleareſt light. When he was admitted within 
the ſacred incloſure, Bacchus ſaid, * King Saturn 
« and Father Jupiter, can any thing imperfe& be 
1% allowed among the Gods?“ No anſwer being 
returned, Let us ſend then,” proceeded he, 
1 for ſome lover of pleaſure ut, replied Ju- 
piter © it is not lawful for any one to be admitted 
©. here ho does not worſhip us v. . Let judgment 
therefore, ſaid Bacchus, * be pronounced on 
him in the veſtibule. We will call, with your 
« leave, a ue not A unwarlike +, but 
| | 1 "ſoftened 


the Epilles of Julian l . to thiok tne he was 
frequently ill. But it is more eaſy to wear the beard of 
Marcus Aurelius, to copy his auſteritzes, and to ruin one's 
health, like him, than to acquire: his ſolidity of genius, 
his love of virtue for virtue's ſake, his contempt of glory, 
and, if 1 may venture ſo 'to/ expreſs myſelf; that ſobriety 
of wiſdom, which- was the foundation of his character. 8 
La Btertam. 
? e eee rn M. de la 
Bleterie tranſlates this, Whoever does not take us for 


„% Whoever is not a worſhipper of ud,“ ke. in alluſion to 

Conſtantine, who-was a Chriſtian: It is abſervable, how- 

erer, that Conſtantine and his ſons are before-mentioued as 
the aſſembly and fitting ſome time. 

+ If Conſtantine bad been a flave to his 0 2 
as to deſerve, though he had deelared for Qbriftianity, the 
protection of Bacchus, he would not have been ſo Aſtin- 

iſhed in war and in peace ; he would not have reigned 
2 glorioully for more than thirty years, that is, much 


This reflection may be ſufficient to ſhew the jnjuſtice 
Hiftory repreſents Conſtantine to us ns 4 
always . Fon giving frequent oy 
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e ſofteped by pleaſure and enjoyment. Let Con- 
„ STANTINE come as für as the veſtibule# > br 
; 7 . 4 f deu 627 to; 5. Lt" 9974 


man: 25177 us a (1937727 enn bng ** 
e drawing up his laws and 1 watel, 5 
rowing from his ſleep time tp read the holy ſcriptures, and 
to compoſe ſome religious diſcburſes, which he pronounced 
in public, endeavouring to obtain the affiſtanve'of Heaven 
by prayer, faſting, and abſtinence from lay fu pleaſures, , 
if we deduct from theſe clogiums whatever may be taken 
from panegyrics, if we ſet aſtde the gobd that is faid of him 
by Chriſtian writers, and eyen the praiſeg that ae given him 
by ſuch of the Pagans as may be Ae of flat tery, having 
written in his reign, or in that of his fſons / mean Libadius, 
and the hiſtorian Praxagobas; in à word, if Oonſtantine be 
zudged by the teſtimony of Eutropius, who dedicates his 
work to Valens, and by what is ſaid of him by that Victor 
who wrote in the reign of the ſons of heodofiys I. the 
refult will be, that Conſtandne Was a ptin ebf am elevatel 
genius, active, vigilanf, laboridus, and, even igdependently of 
what he did for the Chrilttan religion, and-hotwithſtandi 
the blemiſhes that ate found in his lifes kat 'he defer: 
the title of Great. "PRE" teſtimony af thoſe *#uthors is 


the more imporratit, "a8 e pate neither Ai taults nor 
f f b N 
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failings. © 
"Zofimus, à partial writer, and . 1 enemy of 
the Chriſtian Empeföfe, is the only one, "beſitles Jalan, 
who accuſes him oF beg devoted to plesfurcb. Tet Zo- 
ſimus throws this reprofen' only on ' the" Hite® years of his 
reigu. In fact ComftantinE cbuld habe gibtr no pretext 


For that accuſation til after the font ation 7 
Rome. Tired ff Wars, And eben of yiftories,” be de 


That, he had. 4 Rn à right to * "tie Hs 
* Hut tetaining 4n "Ini 8 xing 
Wa (for, -to the end of BW Ute ,H 7 


Kid 5 Affairs of fate, and ih cba & we. Feb), 


Ke gave ſoie brilliant entertainments:“ His Eotirt was 
#nagnificeny ; he procured (himſelf ſbiſie Achukechents igt 
Had nothing criminal in the eyes of che world; aud Which 


perhaps he . 8 allowed Min "Penile de had 
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This being allowed (the mode of their conten- 
tion having been previouſly ſettled) Mercury ad- 
viſed, that every one ſhould ſeverally ſpeak for 
himſelf, and that the Gods ſhould then give their 
votes. But of this Apollo diſapproved, inſiſting, 
that truth only, and not eloquenee, or the charms 
of oratory, ought tobe diſcuſſed and examined 
by the Gods. Jupiter, wiſhing to oblige all, and, 
at the ſame time, deſirous to prolong the aſſembly, 
replied. There can be no inconvenienee in di- 


recting each of them to ſpeak by a certain 


« meaſure of water *, and afterwards we may 
„ interrogate them, and ſcrutiniſe their thoughts.” 
Silenus jocoſely added, Take care, Neptune, or 


Ny ne * ALEXANDER r miſiabing the water 


2:03 m4 73 oi 17 © for 


It is; ſuppoſed that the imagination and malignity of 
Julian working on this canvas might make Conſtantine a 
flave to pleaſure. Let us never forget that Julian deteſted 
his uncle as the deſtroyer of Paganiim ; and that he was 
by taſte, by principle, by vanity, an enemy to all pleaſures. 
Hor much muſt the magnificence of Conſtantine have 
wounded a man who gave, into the oppoſite extreme, who 
carried philoſophy to ſuch an exceſs, as to deſpiſe decorum, 
and who, by the manners which he aſcribes to himſelf in 
the Miſopogon, ſeems to have been defirous that his pic- 
ture, ſhould be the companion of that of Diogenes ! 

La BLETERIE. 


* when che Greeks and Romans would give orators a 
certain fixed time, they employed hour-glaſſes of water, 
to which they gave the name of clep/ydre, which the modern 
Latiniſis apply very improperly to our ſands. Thid.. 


* It is well known that Alexander was very fond of 
„ and that in drunkenneſs” he -waa capable of the 
N 3 greateſt 
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THE CESARS. 
© for near, will ſwallow it all, and ſo leave none 
© for the reſt.” Neptune anſwered, ** They were 
« much more fond of your draughts, Silenus, 
* than of mine. It behoves you therefore to be 
« rather afraid of your own vines than of my 
« ſprings.” Silenus was chagritied, and made no 
reply, but afterwards attended ſolely ta the diſe 
putants. Mercury then proclaimed, + 
The arbiter of prizes due 

To ſignal merit now * | 
* Delay no longer, Time exhorts, | 
© But lend your ears to what the voice 
Of herald Mercury proclaims. 
© Ye kings, to whoſe ſuperior ſway 
Of old ſubmiſſive nations bow'd, 
* Who launch'd i in fight the hoſtite ſpear, 


greateſt ths His laſt debauch col him his life. As 

for Trajan, he was obliged to forbid the execution of any 
orders which he might give at coming from a great enter · 
tainment. One of the methods of which Hadrian availed 
himſelf to gain his an. was ö d carouſe with him at 
table, — LA BLZ TEZRItGE. 


* See Lucian, at the end of his Demoniacs, PETAv. 
The three firſt lines only. (in the original) are quoted 
from that work, | 
This proclamation, in the taſte of thoſe which were 
mage in Greece at the opening of the games, conſiſts of 
forms uſed on thoſe occaſions, and of ends of verſes taken 
from the Greek poets that we have, and thoſe whom we 
haye not. This kind of cento has in the original, 
or rather had, a merit which we may imagine, but 
which it is impoſſible to mea into another language. 
La BlETERE. 
M.. de la Bleterje has only ave the ſenſe, The Engliſh 
is almpf literal, 


Advance, 


THE e SARS. 


Advance, contend, with prudent mind = 


.© Oppoſe your rivals, and await 


he juſt, th' impartial will of Heaven! 


4. Wiſdem theſe think the end of life, 


3 Thoſe, vengeance on their foes to wreak, 


And ſerve their friends: of life, of toil, 
leaſure ſome make the ſingle view, 


-_ © Feaſts, nuptials, ali that feeds Fr eyes: = 


From dainty- ornaments of, dreſs, 
Or rings, with precious — 
Others ſuperior bliſs deri ve. 
Jove will the victory decree. 
Mercury having made | this proclamation, the 
combatants drew lots: and the lot happened to 
concur with the love of pre-eminence habitual to 


CAR. This augmented his pride and arrogance; 


ſo that ALEXANDER would have declined the con- 
telt, bad he not been encouraged and perſuaded 
by Hercules. ALEXANDER obtained the next turn 


of Tpeaking after Cxsar. When all the reſt had” 
had their proper turns 9 15 CR thus 


began: 10 


It was my r Fortune: O Jupiter and 7e 


Gods, to be born, after many heroes, in that 
wy illaſtrious city, which has extended her do- 
** minion farther than any other; ſo that they all 
may be ſatisfied; if they obtain the ſecond place. 


6s For What other city, deducing its origin from 


« three, thouſand men, has, in leſs than ſix hun- 


> + Ured" years, carried its conqueſts to the utmoſt | 
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extremities of the earth! What other nation has 
produced ſo many diſtinguithed, warriors and 
legiſlators, or ſuch, deyout worſhippers; of the 
Gods? Born in a city ſo renowned, I ſurpaſſed, 
by. my, actions, not only my contemporaries, but 
all the heroes that ever lived. Of my own 
country men | know not one that will deny me 
the ſuperiority. 4 But as this Grecian is ſo pre- 
ſumptuous, which of bis actions will he pretend 
to put in competition. with, mine? His Perſian 
trophies perhaps, as if he knew not how many 
I won from Pompey: And who Was the 1 moſt ex- 
* perienced general, Pompey or Darius? Which of 
them commanded = braveſt troops? laſtead of 
the refuſe of mankind, Pompey, had in bis army 
more warlike nations than were ever ſubjeR ro 
a Darius; of Eurc cans, thoſe who had often, 
« routed the boſtile Aſiatics, and of them the 
* mat val: ant; Iralians, Ilyrians, and Gauls. 
cc Haying mentioned the Gauls, can the Getic 
N explons of ArrX AN DIR be compared with my 
« conqueſt of Gaul? He paſſed the Danube once; 
twice paſſed the Rhine; and of my German 
« victories no one can | diſpute the glory. 
66 with Arioviſtus * 
I was the firſt Ee — 4 bares to ) exoſs the, 
6 German ocean j. Though this Was a wonder- 


* The antitheſis is this: 3 met with no op- 
„ pofition in his Getic expedition, and therefore be, 
«marched with impunity,” But I was refited by Arioviſtus.“ 
45 | | Fraue 

3 * the original, Tn; ba" 9 — 40 "al uf ard ſea.“ 
Tue inner was the Mediterranea. 


1 | fought 


« ful 
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8 « ful atchievement, however it may be admired, | 

d * more glorious was my intrepidity in being the | | 
e « firſt who leaped! on ſhore . Of the Helvetic Fi 
L 4/ and Iberian nations I ſay nothing; nor habe 1 | | 
It « mentioned my actions in. Gaul; where I took LN 7 
4 Abos dean des ene 0 nd Gr babe c N 

e «- millions of men. Great as theſe actions were, 

7 that which followed was greater and more il- 

d +, Joftrious. »+Being obliged to wage war with my 

n fellow citizens, I vanquiſhed the unconquered 

* and invincible Romans. If we ſhould be judged © 

3 by the number of our battles, I fought thrice | 

of « as many às are aſcribed to Al EXAup ER by his 

of « greateſt panegyriſts ; if by the number of towns 

L «taken, not in Aſia only, but alſo in Europe, I 

to reduced more. ALEXANDER ſaw and raverſed 

en „ gypt; I, while I feaſted there, ſubdued” it. 

ne « Will you alſo compare the clemency of each of 

s. „ us, when victorious? I pardoned my enemies, 

ic Nen 

ny * He alludes here to the deſcent which Cæſar made on 


Britain. But the memory of Julian deceives him. He at- 


\T) tributes to Ceſar what Cæſar himſelf ſays (I. v. de bello 
an Gallico) of the eagle · bearer of the tenth legion. He 
ht © who bore the eagle of the tenth legion, after heſeeching 1 
in the Gods, that: the event might be proſperous to the 
bi 4% legion, 1 Leap aſhore, ſoldiers, unleſs you: would 
he. y betray. the eagle to the enemy.“ “ Saying this, with a 
« loud voice, he threw himſelf. out of the ſhip, and ad- 
re. + yanced with the eagle towards. the enemy, Kc.“ It was 
op- Alexander, who, after paſſing the Helleſpont, firſt leaped 
* aſhore completely armed. Such a proceeding is more ſuit- 
8.0 able to tbe impetuous valour of Alexander than to the 
0 phlegmatic and. ſedate courage of Cefar. La BLETERIk. 
As See. Plutarch | 
Ae n * and 


10 THE CAS ARS. 
©cand.received from them ſuch a return as Nemeſis | 
4+. has revenged»; He never ſpared his enemies, nor 
«.,£ven his friends. In. particular, as you diſpute 

pre: eminence, and will not immediately. yield 
« to me, like the reſt, you compel me to mention 
% your cruchbehayiour : to the (Thebays, *. On 
dhe conttgry, hau great was. my humanity to 
the Helyetji l. The cities ↄf the former were 
« burnt.by-yau;; the cities of the latter, burnt by 
«. their: n inhahitants, were rebuilt, by me . 
*, Which, in ſhort, was. moſt illuſtrious; your 
+ defeating ten thouſand.Greeks, or my repulſing 
« the attacks of a hundred and fifty thouſand. Ro- 
% mans? Much more could I add, both of ALzx-- 
« ANDER and myſelf; but as I never had leiſure 
«to ſtudy the art of oratory 4, you muſt excuſe. 
, me, and, forming a, juſt and impartial judge- 
« ment both from what I have ſaid, and what I 
« have omitted, will, I doubt not, . me tho 
5 ſuperiority.” | | 


* When Alexander took Thebes by ſtorm, the inhabi- 
tants were lain and deſtroyed. for ſeveral hours without. | 
regard to ſex or age; and the city was afterwards razed, 
the houſe of Pindar only excepted, 

+ The Helvetii having abandoned their *country, and 
burnt their towns, as they were preparing to enter Gaul 
were defeated by Cæſar, ſent back to their counteys, an 
ordered to re-build their houſes. | % 

; In the original, To Aryery thiuiaernon, or an Per. | 
haps he does not mean to ſay, that Cæſar had no excel- 
lence in ſpeaking ; for he was reckoned . among. the 
orators of his time; witneſs Cicero, in his Brutus; but 
that be was not uſed to ſpeak without preineditation, "ay 
| Cx roct KU. 


int | CESAR 
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THE CES ARS 
Casa thus concluded, but ſeeming deſirous of 
aying ſtill more ; ALExanDEry who before had 
with difficulty reſtrained himſelf, could refrain no 
longer, but, with much _— * emotion, - thus 


- - 
mw: 
. 


-4 How long, 0 Jupiter 0 0 Gods, hall 1 


* ſilently bear the infolence of this boaſter *! He 


#4 ſets no bounds; you ſee, to his praiſe of himſelf, 


„or to his abuſe of me. Much better would it 
„have become bim to have abſtained equally from 
both, as both are alike intolerable, but chiefly 
* that of depreciating my condu@, which he made 


„ the example of his own. Such is his aſſurance, 
that he has dared to ridicule his own model. 
« You ſhould have recoliefted, Cæs An, the tears 


« which you ſhed on hearing of 'the memorials 


„that were raiſed in honour of my deeds f. But. 


« you afterwards owed your elevation to Pompey, 
* who, though he was really inſignificant r, was 
* jdoliſed by his countrymen. As to his African 


hes This is not unlike the beginning of Ciceto's Oration 


againſt Catiline, Vouſſue tandem abuttre, Catilina, ering 


20rd 

+ At Gades, obſerving in the temple of Hercules a 
ſtatue of Alexander the Great, he fighed, and, as if 
aſhatried of his own ſupineneſs in having done nothing me- 
morable at an age when Alexander had conquered the 
world, he importunately urged to be recalled to Rome, 


that be might be ready on the ſpot to embrace any occaſion - 


that might offer for more important undertakings. Sueton. 


| Jobs Lau; © 9 7. | See Wo Plutarch. 
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a mumph *, no great exploit, his fame was owing 
to the weakneſs, and: ĩnactivity of the conſuls #, 
vu The ſervilt war I was not waged with men, but 


| r. ich the moſt abandoned iflavey}:;and it was con- 


ducted by Craſſus and Lucius $, though Pompey 
* bad the nãme aud the reputation. Armenia and 
* the neighboumng provinces were conquered! by 
Lucullus; yet for theſe alſo Pompey triumphed: 
„ He was then: flattered by his: fellow-citizens; 
1 ,ẽ?᷑ named the Great. But than whom of his 
predeceſſors was he greater? Which of his 
te actions is comparable to thoſe of Marius, or of 
de the two Scipiosꝰ or of Camillus, who was almoſt 
as much the foundet of Rome as this Quirinus, 
tua ving rebuilt his city when it was almoſt falling? 
4 Fot they did not arrogate to themſelves the 
«works of others, as is uſual in buildings founded 
9 And finiſhed at the public expence, where the 
© magiitrate, who has only plaiſtered the walls, 
„ on' completing. the edifice, inſeribes the fonn- 
dation ſtone. But thele heroes, as public ar- 
4 6 rificers and architects, have juſtly immortaliſed 
their own names. It is no wonder therefore, 
« that you WR Pompey, ſcratching this 


* Pompey, at the age of twenty-nine, when he was only 
a knight, was ſent into Africa to encounter the party of 
ene 8 . - Sd BLZTERIE. 


"0 M. Tullius Decula Res Co. Corneliys e. | 
* The war of Spareiee. | 
* Lucius Gellius. See Flurarch's Life! of ond and 
__ Bag. Civil. I. N 
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*; head 9, and more geſembling gs fox wag agion. 
When) he was deſerted bp, Fgriune, H hed 
« Jong. favored: him, you, cally cenqueted him 


« ſingle... But chat your-ſuggeſy, Was nge e mo 


ſuperior abilities is 'evidenyize far being inu want 


of proxiſions (ich ly orhkeoWiris, ne ſmallſault 
« of a general +), you fought,atd,yeredefeaget. 
Anh if Pompey,;by,hjs.mprudetgeswps Selby, or 
« becauſe he could nohgovemchis Aya Then he 
ſhould have protracted ca. —gAVv Hatte 5. 
and did not pur ſue bis ViBetyw bis feilam. yas 
s the coriſequente- ol hugo mic qudte dt f 
* yaur military fkill. Th Derſſass, o ro- 
«4 trary, though in ever geſgect el propatigd;and 
+,-amply.' provided, fubtnited od; my Hani nion. 
And as it becomes gu gο eee 
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THE CEASARS. 
* prince to act not only with moderation, but with 


* juſtice, I took arms to revenge the Greeks on 


* the Perſians, and to free Greece from civil war. 
« Nor was it ever my intention to ravage Greece, 
*. but thoſe only, who-would. have prevented: my 
march againſt Perſia, 1 .chaſtiſed. Lon, after 
i Ea the Gauls and Germans, turned your 
* arms againſt your on country. . What can be 

« worſe, what more infamous? 
Tou have mentioned, with a | Hangs my 92 
« feating ten thouſand Greeks,” That you your- 
« ſelves ſprung from the Greeks, and that the 
* Greeks inhabited the greateſt part of Italy, I 
6 well know; but on this I will not inſiſt. With 
„ ſmall nation of them, the Atolians, your 


4 neighbours, you thought it of great conſequence 


to make an alliance; but after they had fought 


4 for you, why did you reduce them, and that 


s not eaſily, to ſubjection? If then, in the old age, 
« as it bas been called, of Greece, you could 
ſeatee reduce, not the whole, but one ſmall 
% nation, which was ſcarce known when Greece 
4 was in ber vigour, what would have been the 


_ © event, if you had been obliged to contend with 


« the Greeks when flouriſhing and united? How 


much you were alarmed by the invaſion of 
_ « Pyrrhuy you need not be reminded. As you 


« think. the conqueſt of Perſia ſuch a trifle, and 
« depreciate an enterptiſe ſo glorious, tell me 
« why, after a war of above two thoufand years, 


6 * * never ſubdued 'a ſmall province be- 
40 vond 9 
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th « yohd' the Tigris , ſubjeck to” the Parthithe! 
pn Shall I inform yon? The darts of che Perflans 
r. prevented you: Antony, Who ſerwech under 
e, « your command, cart give epos“ af Kevoudt: of 
3 * item f. But in lefs thancten year? V.conqttered 
er « both Perſia and Indra. · After this, do you dare 
a 64 to contend with me, who, tramed to war from 


m childhood; performed ſuch dec that the 
| « remembrance of them, though they have not 
e been ſufficiently celebrated f Hiſtorians, Will 


1 « Hue for ever, like thofe of theitivintible' Her- 
he i eules, of whom I was the folſower Aud imiktör? 
1 „ I rivalled,” in! ſhott, my ahceftor "Achilles; and, 
th „ admiring Hetcules, 1 tröd in Hs ſteps a8 nearly 
ur as a mortal cat follow A Gd.“ Thus with,” O 
« ye Gods, it was neceffary fbr ne c 1 my 

« own defence againſt an oppollent, wont Per- 


. fiaps it might have Been better tö hav®filettly 
« ' deſpiſed.” I Tons gut) of ny eee we 
110 2183 >) ten 3! 26 * 
* Meaning Babylonia bach the ee 
any ſolid conqueſt. . It was The gorthgrn p dart of Meſopo; 


tamia. drk tic 

1 Antony; * having] decent hel 
happy to eſcape with; the Fog Ohh Why a after! loſing» 
twenty thouſand men, 2 l his bag Julian might 


have quoteck mahy ofhdt Renkin” 2 7 f Beaſetors i 
n en 9 than» 
ntony, in their ex inſt the Part 
Nat bee fd 5 e Ne- 850 
iden; add to the number of thoſe unfottunatechE ron. Bit”? 
at 15 fee to xeach ; the 1 1 
1 a 


jutarch (tom. v. p. 102—1 without reewing 
— AckGay unde elta Were deb the lame ones, 
andſinyolved inthe (ame, diſtreſi. Of 150 3/1 e Guagonte 


& buy innocent 


192 THE CESARS: 
e innocent were not the objects, but ſuch, a8 had 


« frequently and notoriouſiy offended, and had N 
** made no proper uſe of their opportunities. | 
4, And my offences cyep againſt, them, were fol- 
oed by, Repentance , . very, Miſe. Goddeſs, | 
5 rand che preſerver of thoſa bo have erred. As 0 
* for, m Chaſtiſing the ambitigus, ho always a 
<; bated and had often injured), me, in, that l NF 
er thqught myſelf ,excuſable? \., .- „ | 
Ibis military barangue being concluded,theatten 
dang of Neptune gave the houriglaſs,to;Qopavi- ' 
exe, meaſuring. to him a very {mall quantity of ; 
Vater, and at the ſame time, xeminding him of bis c 
inſolence to that Deity. ; On, which, having re- 
llected with his uſyal;ſagagiry,jomirting to. ſay, any 
thing of others, he thus began b 
"i 4 Inſtead of depreciating the aQions of 3 b 
+, O Jupiter and ye Gods, I will; confine my whole ; 
ee to what concerns myſelf. In. my youth 0 
h 
„ Mia. This. Gaddeſs, hus deiſied bx; Julian, 1 
ſeeins rather taken from the: une ſcriptures, | than the 9 
Heathen mythology. The French tranſlitor ſtyles her 0 
Metante, from dila ma, and. d“ 2, celehrated retreat ono. h 
* nitents, kpgun in Eccleſiaſtical Higerr by, the name. of c 
0 la Metanie. 1 
+ In the. war which 'Obtayius waged. amink Sextus a) 
Pompey, many reproach him ,as.zvell for ſome of his ex- 
Preffons, as for his conduct, having Jaid, when his. fleet 
Nas loſt in a ſtorm, chat“ & he would gain the victory even p. 
« in ſpite of Neptune.“ Aud accordingly, when! the Cir- fc 
cenſian games were next performeg, he excluded the image lo 
of that God from the ſolemnity, Set... Aug. . $1 
Julian himſelf, in like manner, ſwore afterwards, in a 
paſſion, that he would never ſacrifice again to Mars. See 21 
 Ammianus, XX1V. 6. 
* £5 « had 
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10 I had the government of my native city, like 
« this illuſtrious Al Ex AN DER. The German wars, 
like. my father  Czsar, I happily concluded. 
« Inyolyed in civil diſſenſions, I ſubdued , Ægypt 
« at Actium in a ſea · fight. defeated Brutus and 
« Caſſius at Philippi, and I made the ſon of Pom- 
* pey contribute to my glory. Such, however, 


was my attachment to philoſophy, that, inſtead 


« of being diſguſted at the freedom aſſumed by 
« Athenodorus *, I was pleaſed with it, and re- 
vered him as a preceptor, or rather as a parent. 
& Areus + alſo was my friend and confident. And, 
« upon the ogy erer guilty of the leaſt 


Y A very bold action is ce of this allele, Au- 
guſtus, whoſe behaviour was never very guarded, ſome- 
times made ſome private aſſignations which might have 
been fatal to him. One, day, when a Roman lady was to 
go to the palace incognito, Athenodorus got into a. cloſe 
chair, and ordered himſelf to be carried to the apartment 
of the Emperor. Then, ſtepping out, with a ſword in 
his hand, ** See,” ſaid he, to what you expoſe yourſelf ! 
© Are you not afraid that ſome republican, or an enraged 
* huſband, ſhould take ſuch an opportunity of putting 
« you to death ?” Auguſtus thanked the philoſopher for 
his lefſ9n, and promiſed to reform, He took greater pre- 
cautions, no doubt, for the future, but his reformation 
went no farther. Livia, it is well known, to maintain her 
aſcendant over him, was obliged to connive at his infidelities. 

La BLETERIE. 

+ Julian in his Epiſtles mentions more than once the 
philoſopher Areus, and the eſteem which Auguſtus had 
for him, Certainly if by philoſophy are meant the phi- 
loſophers, ſhe cannot but be well ſatisfied with Auguſtus. 
Such equivocal expreſſions are too common. Ibid. 

Areus is mentioned in the Epiſtle to Themiſtius, (ſee p. 
25, and note *) and in Epiſtle LI. 5 


Vol. I. 9 « offence 
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THE CASARS. 
offence againſt philoſophy. As Rome, I ſaw, had 


been frequently reduced'to the laſt extremity by 


inteſtine diviſions, I-ſo re-eſtabliſhed her affairs, 
as to render them, by your aſſiſtance, O ye 
Gods, firm and adamantine. Without indulg- 
ing an inſatiable ambition, I ſtudiouſly endeav- 
oured to enlarge her dominions ; but I concurred 
with nature in fixing the rivers Danube and 
Euphrates as their boundaries. After having ſub- 
dued the Scythians and Thracians, I did not 


employ the long reign with which you indulged 


me in meditating war after war, but devoted my 


| leiſure to the correction of the evils which war 


had occaſioned, and to legiſlation ; in which, I 
apprehend, I did not conſult the public wel- 
fare leſs than my predeceſſors ; nay, if L muſt 
boldly ſpeak the truth, T conſulted it more than 
any who have governed ſuch an empire. For 
ſome who have commanded armies, when. they 
might at length have reſted, in peace, have made 
one war the pretence for another, as the litigions 
contrive law- ſuits. Others, when forced into a 
war, have been immerſed in pleaſure *, and have 
preferred the moſt infamous purſuits, not only 
to their glory, but even to their lives, Well 
weighing all theſe things, I do not think myſelf 
entitled to the loweſt place. But it becomes 
me to. acquieſce in whatever POWs O ye Gods, 
may pleaſe to determine.“ | 


* Alluding to Antony, 4 
TRA“ 


* 
„c c 


RA- 


THE CÆ SARS. 
| TRAJAN was appoinred to harangue next; 
Though he had a talent for ſpeaking “, ſuch was 


his indolence, that he uſually employed Sura to 


compoſe his orations. Bawling, rather than ſpeak- 
ing, he diſplayed to the Gods his Getic and Par- 
thian trophies. He then lamented his old age, as 
if that had prevented him from extending his Par- 
thian conqueſts. * You fool,” ſaid Silenus, you 
© reigned twenty years, and this ALEXANDER only 
© twelve: Why, then, do you not condemn your 
© own indolence, inſtead of throwing the blame on 
© want of time ?* Provoked at this taunt, for he was 
not deficient in eloquence, though it was often 
blunted by intempetance, TRA JAN added, 

O Jupiter, and ye Gods, when I aſſumed the 
© reins of government, I found the empire in a 
“ torpid and divided ſtate, occaſioned partly by 


* Trajan, it is ſaid, had written the hiſtory of his wars 
with the Dacians. There is a ſhort Greek epigram by 
him in the Anthologia, He was not learned; but be 
eſleemed and favoured men of letters. When he triumphed 
over the Dacians, he had in his car the ſophiſt Dion, 
Chryſoſtom, and, during the proceſſion, he frequently 
turned to ſpeak to him. L. Licinius Sura was the confident 
of Trajan, who loaded him with riches, and raiſed him 
thrice to the conſulſhip. The enemies of Sura accuſed him 


of a defign againſt the life of the Emperor. Trajan, by 


way of anſwer, went to ſup with Sura, had his eyes exa- 
mined by the ſurgeon, and was ſhaved by the barber, of 
Sura, and ſupped with great gaiety. On the next day he 


- ſaid to the acculers, ** Confets that, if Sura wanted to diſ- 


„patch me, he yeſtercay mi {fed a fine opportunity.“ After 
the death of Sura, Trojan borrowed the pen of Hadrian. 
La BLETERIE. 
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THE CESARS. 


e the tyranny which had long prevailed at home, 
“ and partly by the inſults of the Getes abroad *. 
I did not heſitate, however, ſingly to attack the 

nations beyond the Danube. That of the Getes 


* ſubdued and extirpated; of all the moſt war- 


like, not only. by their bodily ſtrength, but by 
the courage with which they are inſpired by the 
« dodtrine of their renowned Zamolxis f. For the 


« firm 


* By the Getes may be underſtood the Dacians. Dece- 
balus, king of the Dacians, had obliged Domitian to pur- 
chaſe a peace, of which he endeavoured to cover the diſ- 
grace by a magnificent triumph. * The poets of the 
& time,” ſays M. de Tillemont, ** equalled his pretended 
« victory to thoſe of Alexander and Cæſar.“ For that 
they were paid, or expected to be paid; but the Romans 
did not give them credit, Trajan, who was not diſpoſed 
to be tributary to the Barbarians, availing himſelf of the 


. firſt infraction which Decebalus made, or ſeemed to make, 


of the treaty, marched againſt the Dacians. They de- 
fended themſelves with much courage, and even conduct. 
But at length Decebalus, being reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremities, deſtroyed himſelf, and Dacia was made a pro- 
vince. LABLETERTE. 


+ Zamolxis was the lawgiver of the Getes, [See p. 152.] 


Some Greeks pretend that he had been the flave of Py- 


thagoras z 3 but -Herodotus thinks Zamolxis much more 


ancient. The opinion of the Getes as to the immortality of 


the ſoul had an affinity to the metempſychoſis : They ſaid 
that the dead went to find Zamolxis, and every five years 
they ſent an expreſs to repreſent to him the exigencies of 
the nation. See Herod, J. iv. 4 

It muſt not be ſuppoſed, that, before Zamolxis, thoſe 


people believed that the ſoul periſhed with the body. Za- 


molxis only publiſhed his own private ideas concerning the 
' ſtate of ſeparate ſouls. No nation is or ever was perſuaded 
that all ends with death. No nation has received from its 
lawgivers the belief cf another life; the lawgivers have 

every 
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THE CK SARS. 
« firm perſuaſion that they ſhall not periſh, but 
« only change their place of abode, makes them 
c always prepared as for a journey. This enter- 
46 priſe I completed in leſs than five years. Of 
« all the Emperors who preceded me“ not one 
«© was ſo mild to his ſubjects, nor can that be 
ec conteſted with me even with this Czsar, be- 


& fore unrivalled in clemency, nor by any other. 


« The Parthians, till they inſulted me, I:thought it 
« unjuſt to attack ; but after they had inſulted me, 
* neither my age, nor the laws which allowed me 
* to Wit the le vire Ty W my invading 


every hers found it. Some have not ben this 
doctrine, becauſe it was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Others 
have mentioned it, not in order to prove it, which was by 
no means neceſſary, but to particulariſe it, and to. diſ- 
play its conſequences. The perſuaſion of the immor- 
tality of the foul, as wel! as'that of the exiſtence of God, 
is the tenet of mankind, and the faich of nature. 
The contrary error is either the frenzy of a philoſopher 
who chooſes to be 9 or the intereſted wiſh of a li- 
bertine. 1391 LA BTETERIE. 


* In the original, IIa 7w Tgo - $448 yeyorolon avrorxpaiogus | 


hn Tor; urn og, «.Of all the Emperors who pre- 
© ceded me I was the mildeſt to my ſubjefts,” This paſ- 
ſage, by which Trajan confounds himſelf with his prede- 
ceflors, is fimilar to that of Milton (noticed by Addiſon in 
the Spectator, N? 285.) in which Adam and Eve are ranked 
among their poſterity. 

Adam, the goodlieſt man of men ſince born 

His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 

+ Regularly, every Roman, after twenty years ſervice, 
was exempted from bearing arms. Trajan had ſerved from 
his earlieſt youth. He was fifty-five years old, at leaſt, 
perhaps fifty-ſeven, when he made war with Colroes, king 
of Parthia, La BIETERIE. 
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THE CASARS, 


« them. Thus circumſtanced, am not I, who was 
« eminently mild to my ſubjects and; formidable 


% to my enemies, and who revered your divine 


« daughter, Philoſophy, juſtly entitled to ſuperior 
*« honours, and even to the firſt rank?“ 

TRaAJan having concluded, it was allowed that 
he excelled all in clemency, a virtue particularly 
pleaſing to the Gods. | 

Mzxcus. AUREL1Vs then beginning to ſpeak, Si- 
lenus ſaid, in a low voice, to Bacchus, Let us 
© hear which of his wonderful paradoxes and 
* aphoriſms this Stoic will produce.“ But he, 
fixing his eyes on Jupiter and the other Gary, N 
addreſſed them: 

„ have no oceaſion, O Jupiter and ye Gods, 
«© to harangue or diſpute. If you were ignorant 
of my actions, it would be proper for me to ac: 
“ quaint you with them; but as you are privy to 
them, and nothing is concealed: from you, you 
“ will konour me as I deſerve.” 

Thus Maxcvs, as in every thing elſe, ſeemed 
worthy of admiration for his extraordinary pru- 
dence in knowing when to ſpeak, and when to be 
ſilent *. 


* 


* This is an jmitation of a verſe of Æſchylus, quoted 
by Aulus Gellins, In this particular, the pretended copy 
of Marcus Aurelius did not reſemble his original, Julian 
ſpoke much and often. Linguæ fufioris et admodim rars 
Ae ſays Ammianus. / LABTIXLIEAIE. 
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THE CASARS. 


ConSTANTINE * was then ſummoned to ſpeak. 
He entered the liſts with confidence; but when he 
reflected on the actions of his competitors, his own 
ſeemed trivial and inconſiderable. He defeated, it 
is true, two tyrants ; one of them unwarlike and 


puſil- 


* Every impartial reader muſt perceive and condemn the 
partiality of Julian againſt his uncle and the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, On this occaſion the interpreters are compelled, 
by a more ſacred intereſt, to renounce their allegiance, and 
deſerr the cauſe of their author. G1BBON, 

The reflections, or ſarcaſms, on the other candidates are 
confined to Silenus, or their antagoniſts. On this occaſion 
Julian is betrayed by his prejudice into a breach of the 
unity of character before obſerved, by taking, or rather 


making Mercury, his informant, take a decided part againſt 


Conſtantine. 

1 Julian uſes his utmoſt endeavours to depreciate the 
exploits of his uncle. Conſtantine was a great general ; 
and perhaps his moſt ſubſtantial fault is his having been too 
warlike, If he had good fortune, he deſerved it ; and the 
Pagans themſelves acknowledged that his talents were equal 
to his good fortune. Iunumeræ in eo animi corporiſque vir- 
tutes claruerunt, ſays Eutiopins, Militarts gloria appeten- 
tifimus,” fortund in bellis preſperã fuit; verùm ita ut non ſu- 
peraret induſlriam. I know that Maxentius was a kind of 
Sardanapalus, who, remaining at Rome, while his col- 
legue made war, ſaid, that he alone was Emperor, and that 
the others were his lieutenants; that he conſidered the 
going from his palace to the gardens of Salluſt as a long 
journey, &c. But he had 200,000 troops, a great deal of 
money, and good officers. ** To dethrone him, Conſtantine,” 
lays a contemporary author, with an army leſs numerous 
* than that of Alexander when he marched againſt Darius,” 
that is, with no more than 40, ooo men, ** muſt have forced 
© the paſs of Succi, and have gained ths battles of Turin, 
«© Breicia, Verona, and Rome, of which the three firit, 
at leaſt, muſt have been very obſtinate and bloody. 

With regard to Licinius, he was not above fifty years 
= when he was defeated ar the battle of Cibal, and about 

Q 4 kxty 
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THE GK SARS. 


puſillanimous, the othet unfortunate and advanced 


in years, and both of them odious to Gods and 
men. As for his exploits againſt the Barbarians, 
they were ridiculous. For he, in a manner, paid 
them tribute, to indulge his love 6f pleaſure. He 
ſtood therefore at a diſtance from the Gods, near 
the entrance of the moon, of whom he was eng- 


moured &, and, gazing only on n her, was regardleſs 
of the ocz 2 


2 How- 


fixty when he loſt the battles of Adrianople and Chryſo- 
polis, which rendered Conſtantine, maſter. of the empire. 
Licinius, with all his vices, was brave and ilful- in the 
conduct of war. He made his troops obſerve the ancient 


diſcipline with extreme ſeverity. Whatever Julian may ſay 


of him, his age had not at all abated his courage, any more 
than the vigour of his conſtitution. He was always proſ- 
pe rous when. he had not Conſtantine to encounter, Add, 
that the reproach. with which ſome writers haye branded 
Conſtantine of breaking his. word, with Licinius, by putting 
him to death after having promiſed him life, ſeems remo\ed 
by the filence of Julian. As to. the vidtaries which he 
gained oyer the Barbariang,, that is, over the Frapks, the 
Germans, the Sarmatians, and the Goths, Julian is the 
72 one w ho deſpiſes thoſe !“ 4 1 It 1 1s well known 


aun 


* Why does Regal make Conſtantine * „ enamoured. of 
„the moon?“ This is an ænigma which I haye endea- 
voured to folve. Am I io fortunate as to have at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded ? The reader ſhall determine. Antiquaries agree, 
that, from the earlieſt times, the creſcent was the diſtinc- 
tion, or, as we ſhould now expreſs it, the arms of Byzan- 
tium, as it Aill continues to be of Conſtantinople, Thus, 


when 
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THE CASARS. 


However, as it was neceſſary for him to ſpeak, 

In theſe particulars,” ſaid he,“ I am ſuperior 
to my opponents; to the Macedonian, in having 
„ fought againſt the Romans, Germans, and Scy- 
4 thians, inſtead of Aſiatic Barbarians; to CRSAR 
and OeœrAviAxrs, in not having vanquiſhed, 
like them, good and virtuous citizens, but the 
«moſt cruel and wicked tyrants. To TRA PAN 
*« allo, for my ſtrenuous exertions againſt. tyrants, 
* deſerve no leſs to be preferred. To recover 


« the provitice * which he 8 ſeems to mo 
5 Abe of 60 equally 
2038 a0 £f SELL TEE 

when Julian reproaches his uncle with 1 enamoured of 
the moon, and attending ſolely to her, inſtead of thinking 
of the victory, the author, without detriment to the other 
ideas to which this reproach may give riſe, principally 

means, that Conſtantine, wholly devoted-to the care o 
fomiding and embelliſning his new'city, had neglected the 
affairs of ſtate; and ſuffered his laurels to wither. This is 
exactly what Zoſimus, the copyer of Eunapius and the 
echo of Julian, imputes to him, by ſaying, that Con- 
+ {tantine, after the foundation of Conſtantinople, had no 
«6 ſueceſs i in war; s le Net TOAE OY 80a xerlogPupra;, and that 
{© he ſuffered the Barbarians to infult him in his new ca- 
„ pital,” , La BTETERIE. 
The above ingenious ſolution of a difficulty, before inſu- 
perable, will, I doubt not, be approved by every reader, 
and adopted by all future commentators on the Cæſars. 
* Meaning Dacia, which Trajan had reduced to a pro- 
vince. Aurelian having abandoned it, it was uſurped by 
the Goths. There can be no doubt of Conſtantine having 


carried his arms beyond the Danube. The two Victors 


enumerate, among his great actions, his having made a 
bridge over that river, But it is certain, that he did 
not conquer the country of the Dacians. I am convinced 
that Julian, in order to render him ridiculous, repreſents 
him as affecting the importance of a rs pg: on account 
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THE CESARS, 


ce equally meritorious: perhaps to regain is more 
& laudable than to gain. As to this MArcvs, he, 
« by ſaying nothing for himſelf, yields us all the 
„ precedency.” 

© But, ConsTAnTINE, ſaid Silenus, why do 
you not mention, among your great works, the 
« gardens of Adonis“? What mean you, © replied 
ConsTANTINE, „ by the gardens of Adonis ?“ 


of ſome advantages which he had gained over the Goths 
ſettled in Dacia ; and perhaps for ſome forts which he had 
erected on the left of the Danube. With the ſame view, 

Julian makes him draw, from the filence of Marcus 
Aurelius, the moſt abſurd, and, I may venture to ſay, 
122 moſt fooliſh ebnen that can be imagined. 

LA BLETERIE, 

* Thus Suidas : wa The gardens of Adonis conſiſted of 
* lettuce and fennel, which were ſown in pots. It is uſed 
#5. as a proverb. of things immature, or, when in ſeaſon, 
«6 flight, and not rooted,. not laſting, but adhering only 
te to. the ſurface.” See hey: I. iv. c. 8. and Arrian's 
Epictetus, | 4 |. CanTocLaArus, 

Thus Shakſpeare ſays, = 

Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ anden, 

That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 

. 1 Hen. IV. Act. Se, II. 

And Mr. Bramſtone, in his Man of Taſte. (Dodſley's 
Poems, Vol. I.) ſays, by 

Pots o'er the door Pll place, like cits balconies, 

Which Bentley calls the gardens of Adonis; 
and refers to nne s Milton, b. IX. ver. 439. 
thoſe gar dens e 

Or of reviv'd Adonis. ' | 

He might have referred to much more ancient writers 
than Milton or his commentator, whom one would not 
have expected to have been ridiculed for this expreſſion by 
a ſcholar, 

+ Could Conſtantine, though a Chriſtian, be ignorant 
of the rites of a religion which he had long practiſed ? It 
I miſtake not, he is here meant to be accuſed on the moſt 
common ſubjects, La BTETERIE. 


Pots,“ 


THE CASARS. 


Pots, anſwered Silenus, filled with earth, in which 
s women ſow herbs in honour of that lover “ of 
© Venus. They flouriſh for a ſhort time, but ſoon 
fade. At this ConsTANTINE bluſhed, knowing 
it to be intended as a ſarcaſm on his own actions. 
Silence being proclaimed, it was expected that 
the Gods would immediately have determined the 
pre · eminence by their votes. But they thought it 
proper firſt to examine the intentions of the can- 
didates, and not merely to collect them from their 
actions, in which Fortune had the greateſt ſhare; 
and that Goddeſs, being preſent, loudly reproached 
them all, OcTavianvs alone excepted, who, ſhe 
ſaid, had always been grateful to her. Of this the 
Gods appriſed Mercury, and commanded him to 
begin with aſking ALEXANDER * what he 
66 thought the higheſt excellence, and what 
© was his principal view in all the great actions 
and labours of his life?“ He replied, © Univerſal 
conqueſt,” And in this,” ſaid Mercury, * did 
you think you ſucceeded ?”” ,* Certainly,” an- 
ſwered ALEXANDER. Silenus added, with a ſneer- 
ing laugh, You forget that you were often con- 
** quered by my daughters,” meaning vines ; and 
ridiculing ALEXANDER for his intemperance, 
ALEXANDER, well verſed in the Peripatetic apho- 
riſms, replied, © Things inanimate cannot conquer. 
There can be no contention with them, but only 
© with men or animals.” At this, Silenus ironically 


* Ag (* huſband”) in the original. 
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THE CESARS. 

expreſſing his admiration, exclaimed, Alas ! alas! 
« how great are the ſubterfuges of logicians ! But 
«© jn what claſs” will you rank yourſelf, among 
6& things inanimate, or among the auimate and 
living?“ ALEXANDER, with ſome diſpleaſure, 
replied, Be leſs ſevere; ſuch was my mag- 
© 'nimity, that I was convinced” that L ſhould be, 

© nay that I was, a God.“ Tou allow then,” 

ſaid Silenus, “ that ybu were often conquered by 
«yourſelf, when anger, grief, or ſome other paſſion 
u debaſed and debilitated your mind.” But,“ 
anſwered AlEXANDER, for any one to conquer 
* himſelf, and to be conquered by hitnſelf, are ſy- 
© nonymous. I am talking of my victories over 
© othets.”' * Fie upon your logic!“ returned Si- 
lenus; how it detects my ſophiltry ! But when 
«: you were wounded in India *, and Peuceſtes lay 
Tt near you, and you, almoſt' breathleſs, were car- 
* ried out of the city, were you conquered by him 
c io wounded you, or did you conquer him?“ 
] not only conquered him,” replied ALEXANDER, 
but I alfo deſtroyed the city.“? Not you, indeed, 
* you Immortal,“ ſaid Silenus; © you lay like Homer's 


* Alexander, when he was befieging the capital of the 
Oxydracæ, according to Quintus Curtius, but, as others 
fay, of the Mallians, was ſo raſh as to leap alone into 
the city, where he was :dangerouſly wounded with an 
arrow by an Indian, who, believing him dead, then ad- 
vanced to firip him. Alexander, however, recovering, 
killed him with his-dagger, and was ſoon after reſcued by 
his ſoldiers, and carried off to his tent almoſt dead. 

LA BLETERITE. 


& Hector, 


THE CA SARS. 


Hector *, languid, and almoſt expiring ; others 
% fought and conquered.” _ © True, . anſwered 
ALEXANDER, © but under my command.“ How 
« could they obey you,” ſaid Silenus, who were 
4 carried out almoſt dead ?” 

He then ſung theſe verſes of Euripides +: 

* Unjuſt the cuſtom of the Greeks; the troops 
“ The battle gain, their leaders gain the glory.” 
Say no more, my dear father, ſaid Bacchus, 
* Jeſt he ſhould treat you as he treated Clitus.” 
At this ALEXANDER bluſhed, wept, and was 


ſilent. 
This diſcourſe ended, Mercury thus interrogated 


CxsAR: © What, CæsAR, was the principal view 


<« of your life?“ © To excell my contemporaries,” 


he replied, © and neither to be, nor to be thought, 
© ſecond to any.” © This,” ſaid Mercury, “ is 
„ not quite clear. In what did you particularly 
© wiſh to excell, in wiſdom or eloquence, in mili- 
«tary skill, or political abilities?” © In every 
thing, anſwered CxsAR. I was defirous of bee 
ing the firſt of men; but, as that was impoſſible, 
© I endeavoured to be the moſt powerful of my 
* fellow-citizens,” % And had you much power 
«© among them?” ſaid Silenus. * Certainly,” re- 


When he was wounded by Ajax. II. XIV. 432. and 
XV. 246. 

+ In his Andromache. Clitus is ſaid to have repeated 
theſe verſes at a banquet of Alexander, in order to de- 
preciate his exploits, by which he provoked Alexander to 
Kill him, as Quintus Curtius informs us, in his eighth book, 
and Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander, - - BARNES, 
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THE CA SARS. 

plied CæsAR, for I became their governor.” 
& That,” returned Silenus, you might be; but 
« you could never gain their love, though, for 
„* that purpoſe, you diſſembled much humanity, 
« ating a part like a player, and meanly flatter- 
« ing all men.” * What!” ſaid Casar ; was I 
© not loved by the people who perſecuted Brutus 
© and Caſſius? That, replied Silenus, * was 
«© not becauſe they had murdered you; for on that 
« account the people made them conſuls * ; but 
« for the fake of your money, as ſoon as they had 
« heard your will, and found that no ſmall reward 
« was given to thoſe who ſhould be their enemies.” 

This diſcourſe alſo being concluded, Mercury 
thus aecoſted OcTavianus: Will you alfo tell us 
what was your principal view?“ He replied, 
„ To reign well.” © What means that?“ ſaid 


* This is contrary to hiſtory, Brutus and Caffius were 
not nominated to the conſulſhip by the people. The 
former was to have filled that place four years after, but 
that was an arrangement made by Cæſar. Though, in- 
ſtead of vrares, ** conſuls,” we ſhould read andoware, 
„pro- conſuls,“ Julian would ſtill: be miſtaken. It was 
not the people, but the ſenate, that inveſted Brutus and 
Caflius with pro-conſular power in the provinces of which 
thoſe two republicans had taken poſſeſſion. La BreTERIE. 

M. de la Bleterie has altered this paſſage, in his tranſ- 
lation, to ** they thought them worthy. of the conſulſhip 
for having killed you,” I cannot allow myſelf ſuch 2 
liberty, remembering the rule of Roſcommon, 

Your author always will the beſt adviſe, 
Fall when he falls - 

A tranſlator may correct his author in the notes, but 
1 the text he ſhould let him ſpeak his own language. 
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Silenus.“ Explain, Abus vs, as this is pretended 
6 even by the wicked. Even Dionyſius * thought 
ee that he reigned well; and ſo did the ſtill more 
« abandoned Agathocles *,” * You know then,” 
replied OcTavianus, ye Gods, that when I 
* parted with my grandſon +, I prayed you to 
give him the courage of Czsax, the conduct of 
© Pompey, and my good fortune.* * Many ſtatues 
« of Gods,” ſaid Silenus, ** moſt curiouſly carved, 
« of Gods of great merit, have been ſent us by 
« this ſtatuary.” “ Why,” anſwered OcTavianus, 
© do you give me that ridiculous appellation ?” 
« As Nymphs are carved,” he replied, © have not 
« you formed Gods, one of whom, and the prin- 
“ cipal, is this Casar?” OcTayianus bluſhed tf, 
and ſaid no more. 

Mercury then, addreſſing himſelf to TRAY AN, 
asked, what end his actions had in view?“ „The 
“ ſame,” he replied, © as thoſe of ALEXANDER, 
* but with more moderation.” * So you were 
conquered, ſaid Silenus, by more ignoble paſ- 
* ſions. He was frequently ſubdued by anger, 
* you by the vileſt and moſt diſgraceful plea- 


* Tyrants of Syracuſe well known. 

+ Auguſtus wiſhed this to C. Cæſar, the eldeſt ſon of 
Agrippa and Julia, when he ſent him to wage war in the 
eaſt. | La BLETERIE. 

t Auguſtus had reaſon to bluſh at thoſe extravagant 
apotheoſes; and Julian was in the right to ridicule them. 
But ſhould he not have reflected that many of the Gods 
whom he worſhipped were no more than images a little 
older? Magis è longinquo reverentia. thid. 
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THE C248 ARS: 

© ſures * © Plague on you!” ſaid Bacchus. Your 
& ſarcaſms prevent their ſpeaking for themſelves. 
& A truce with your jokes, and confider now what 
« you can find reprehenſible in Marcus, for he 
« ſcems to me, in the ſenſe of Simonides +, per: 
ec fect and faultleſs .“ Then Mercury, turning 
* Marcus, ſaid, © Aud what, O ſage, did 

© you think the greateſt happineſs ?* With a low 
voice, and with great diffidence, he replied, © To 
& imitate the Gods.” This anſwer was immedi- 
ately deemed highly noble and praiſe-worthy. 
Nor would Mercury queſtion him any farther, 
convinced that Marcvs would always anſwer with 
equal propriety. In this opinion all the other 
Gods concurred. Silenus only exclaimed, © By 
© Bacchus, I will not ſpare this ſophiſt d. Why 
© did you formerly eat bread and drink wine, and 


© not nectar and ambroſia, like us? “ Not in 


& Order to imitate the Gods,” replied he, but 
& to nouriſh my body, from a perſuaſion, whether 
& true or falſe, that your bodies alſo require 


* Yet Pliny the younger makes an admirable elogium on 
the chaitity of Frajan. Rely on panegyriſts. La BrETERIE, 

A native of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, diſtinguiſhed 
by his elegiac verſes. His anſwer to Hiero's queſtion, 
„% What is God?“ is well known. 

t In. the original, Tilgaywrs, © four - cornered,” or 
t ſquare.” This expreſſion occurs in one of the fragments 
of this poet ſtill preſerved. 


$ No one leſs deſerves the name of ſophiſt than Marcus 


Aurelius. A great proof of the regard of the Gods for 
me,“ ſays he, , . . © is that having a very great love 


« for philoſophy, I have never fallen into the hands of any 
* ſophiſt; that I have not amuſed myſelf with reading 
& their books, or unravelling their valg ſubtleties, &c.“ 
Ate {itations of Marcus Antoninus, La BTETERIE. 

being 


* 


THE CX SARS. 


« being nouriſhefl by the fumes of ſacrifices &. I 
did not, however, think that you were to be imi- 
« rated in this, but in your minds.“ Silenus, as 


much ſtunned at this as if he had been ſtruck by a 


skilful boxer, replied, This is ſomewhat plau- 


* ſible f; but tell me now, in what did you for- 


*-merly think, that the imitation of the Gods con- 
* filled?” Maxcus anſwered, In having ' as: few 
© wants, and doing as much good, as poſlible.” 
What! had you no wants?” ſaid Silenus. As 
« to myſelt,” replied Maxcvs, “I had none; but 
« my body perhaps had a. few.” Maxcus ſeem- 
ing in this alſo to have anſwered-wiſely, Silenus at 
laſt infiſted on what he thought improper and 
unjuſt in the conduct of Marcus. towards his 
wife and ſon, his enrolling her among the God- 
deſſes, and entruſting the empire to him. In 
© this alſo,“ ſaid Marcus, © I imitated: the Gods. 
For I practiſed that maxim of Homer, 


* Julian adopts this groſs conception by aſcribing it to 
his favourite Marcus Antoninus. The Stoics and Platoniſts 
heſitated between the analogy of bodies and the purity of 
ſpirits; yet the graveſt philoſophers inclined to the 
whimſical fancy of Ariſtophanes and Julian, that an un- 
believing age might ſtarve the immortal Gods. GiB8oN. 

+ The Gods of Julian are not jealous Gods, On the con- 
trary, they are of a good compoſition, according to the ar- 
rogant philoſ. phy of the Stoics, who were ſo chimerical as to 
imagine, that man has no need of any inward ſupport, and 
that he may become like to God without any other ſtrength 
than that of nature. In which man,” faid they, © has 
the advantage of Jupiter himſelf, Jupiter is good by 
nature, but the wiſe man is good by his own choice.” 

La BLETERIE, 
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THE CK SARS. 


The wife whom choice and paſſion both approve, 
Sure every Wiſe and worthy man will love *. 
And as to my ſon, I am juſtified in my behaviour 
© by that of Jupiter himſelf. I ſhould long ago,” 
© ſaid he to Mars, have transfixed thee with a 
„ thunder-bolt, if I had not loved thee, becauſe thou 
art my ſon 4.” * Beſides, I never imagined that 
F Commopus would have proved ſo profligate. And 
© though his youth, aſſailed on all ſides by ſtrong 
< temptations, was hurried away by the ' worſt, I 
©. entruſted. the government to one not yet cor- 
£ rupted. Afterwards, indeed, he became wicked. 
My tenderneſs therefore to my wife was copied 
© from the example of the divine Achilles f, and 
© that 


* Pope, 450. This is ſaid by Achilles, on the ſubject 
of Briſeis, whom he conſiders as his wife, and whom Aga- 
memnen had taken from him. II. IX. 343. La BIETERIE. 

Julian, after Homer, ſtyles Briſeis * the wife“ (Yin 
of Achilles, as he had before ſtyled Adonis the husband“ 
(an) of Venus, One would think he had read Thelyphthora. 

+ This is the ſubſtance of what Jupiter ſays to Mars. 
Il. V. 896, &c. 

t It is impoſſible fully to juſtify the weakneſs of Marcus 
Aurelius in regard to his wife. Julian, however, might 
have made him offer a more plauſible excuſe than a maxim 
true in general, but liable to ſome exceptions ; and which, 
for having come from the mouth of the divine Achilles, an 
authority very weak in point of conduct, was not the more 
applicable to the caſe of Marcus Aurelius. He might 
have alleged, not in his juſtification, but as an excuſe, 
that, never ſuſpecting evil, and judging of others by him- 
ſelf, he had thought that his wife was what ſhe ought to 
have been. Whatever ſome hiſtorians may ſay, Marcus 
Aurelius was ignorant of the irregularities of Fauſtina, as 
he thanks the Gods ** for having given him a wife ſo good- 

“ natured 
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that to my fon * was in imitation of the ſupreme 
6 hon bred ; and, befides, 1 in both theſe. I 'was-guilty 
24 1 j #. 44 of 


66 1 and RE" Full of tenderneſs Gs her ed 
«and of a wonderful ſimplicity of manners.” Meditations 
of Marcs Antoninus, I. i. XVII. 

This ought not to ſeem very ſurpriſing,“ * Madam 
Dacier, “ if we conſider, on one fide, the ſimplicity of 
6 Antoninus, (ſo ſhe always calls Marcus Aurelius) and, 
«« on the other, the genius of Fauſtina, who had no leſs 
art than beauty, and who had captivated the emperor 
by all the external demonſtrations of a tenderneſs, which 
appeared great in proportion to its falſhood, Half as 
much would have been ſufficient to deceive a man much 
more diftruſtful and ſuſpicious than Antoninus. If, after 
„ this, any are obſtinately aſtoniſhed at his ignorance,” 
continues Madam Dacier, I have no objection, perſuaded, 
that thoſe who are ſo aſtoniſhed are in the ſame ſituation ; 
« for the world abounds with fuch examples, and there is 
„ nothing of which women are more capable than ſuch 
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1 « difiimulation.” 
c Madam Dacier adds, e «« if, in the ſatire of the 
- „ Cxfars, this prince, inſtead of excuſing himſelf on ac- 
) © count of his ignorance, alleges the maxim of Achilles, 
'” and the example of other emperors, who have paid the 
pf © fame honobrs to their wives, though they were no more 
R « worthy than Fauſtina, the reaſon probably was, that 

„Julian meant to include in this ſatire the wives of Ha- * 
1 „% drian, Veſpaſian, and Auguſtus,” That may be. But 5 
it J rather think that Julian imagined he had anſwered every ; 
m thing when he had quoted forme verſe of Homer. | 9 
h, La BLETERIE, 1 
in The deification of Fauſtina is the only defect which YL 
M Azlian's criticiſm is able to diſcover in the all-accompliſhed 3 
ht Marcus Aurelius. GIBBON. 1 
* Another . defect,“ obſerved by Julian in Marcus Aure- | 
8 lius, was the entruſting the empire to his ſon. See p. 209. Þ 
to * We will not ſay, with the Emperor Severus, that 4 
ns Marcus Aurelius ought to have put his ſon Commodus to 
hs death. But the faults, which paternal tenderneſs made that 
. philoſophical Emperor commit, are utterly inexcuſable in fo 


wg of great 


rr 


of no innovation. It is the general cuſtom for 
ſons to ſucceed to the inheritance of their fathers, 
© and this is alſo the wiſh of all. Nor was I 
© the firſt who decreed divine honours to a wife, 
© there being many precedents. To have intro- 
« duced it might perhaps have been unreaſonable; 
© but to prevent the neareſt relations from fol- 
© lowing a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by others, would be 
© unjuſt. But I forget myſelf, and have been too 
« prolix in my apology to you, O Jupiter and ye 


great a man. I know that he at firſt took all poſſible 
methods to give his ſon an excellent education. But ſome 
corrupters infinuated themſelves into the favour of that 
prince, It is ſaid, that, when Marcus Aurelius removed 
them, Cummodus was ſo chagrined as to be ill, and that 
his father had the weakneſs to reſtore them to him. 

Be that as it may, one of theſe three, things muſt be 
allowed; either Marcus Aurelius was appriſed of the bad 
inclinations of his ſon; or he conſidered him as a young 
man wavering between good and evil; or, laſtly, he thought 
him ſolidly virtuous. In the firſt caſe, the empire not being 
hereditary, Marcus Aurelius ſhould have. cauſed the ſenate 
to name him another ſucceſſor, and not have falfified the 
fair ſpeeches which he himſelf had made: May my 
6 children periſh, if they leſs deſerve. to be loved than 
e thoſe of Caſſius, and if their lives are not uſeful to the 
«© republic!“ In the ſecond caſe, was the love of his 
country diſplayed by expoſing it to the riſk of having a vicious 
Emperor ? On the third ſuppoſition, how can this prince 
be exculpated for having depended too much on the virtues 
which he thought he ſaw in a child ? He made the ſenate 
confer on him, at the age of fifteen or ſixteen at moſt, both 
the conſulſhip, and the tribunitial power, and even the title 
of Auguſtus ; and by that in a manner diveſted himſelf of 
paternal authority. Antoninus had not done ſo much in 
favour of Marcus Aurelius himſelf, though he was ſo early 
attached to virtue. LA BLETERIE, 
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Gods, who know all things. Pardon me this 

© indifcretion.” | 
When Maxrcvs had finiſhed his ſpeech, Mer- 
cury interrogated ConsTANTINE, and aſked him, 
„What good end he had in view?” © Having 
© amaſſed great riches *, he replied, *© ro disburſe 
* them liberally in the gratification of my own de- 
* ſires, and thoſe of my friends. At this, Silenus 
burſt into a fit of loud langhter, and faid, * You 
„ now wiſh to paſs for a banker +; but how can 
| «6 vou 


It is difficult to conceive that Conſtantine did not op- 
preſs his ſubjects. I mean, that he did not lay ſome new 
burthen upon them, and even that he granted ſome dimi- 
nution of the old ones, according to M. de Tillemont. 
However, if we conſider the ſtate in which the empire muſt 
be, after ſo many civil wars, after having ſuffered the reigns 
of that crowd of Emperors and Czfars, or rather tyrants, 
each of whom expended as much as a fingle ſovereign, we 
ſhall allow that, in ſuch circumſtances, the deſign of found- 
ing a new capital, and of making Conſtantinople at once 
equal to Rome, the work of ſo many ages, was not that 
of a prince ſufficiently intent on the welfare of his ſubjects. 
But to fay that, in amaſſing wealth, his object was to 
ſatisfy the paſſions of others, is unjuſtly to render him re- 
ſpon ſible for the abuſes which were made of his liberality 
by ſome of his friends, whom pechaps he had not choſen 
with ſufficient diſcernment. To pretend that his view was 
to ſatisfy his own paſſions is a calumny, unleſs it means his 
paſſion for New Rome: that paſſion, however, did not ſo 
exhauſt his treaſures as to leave him nothing to diſtribute 
in immenſe charities, in building and endowing churches, 
and in magnificently rewarding men of letters and artiſts. 

; La BLETERIE. 

+ To underſtand this ſarcaſtic pleaſantry of Silenus, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that the bankers at that time lived and drefled 
very penuriouſly. As by your own confeſſion,” ſays 

P 3 Silenus, 
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« you forget your living like a cook, or a hair- 


« dreſſer? This your hair and looks formerly 


Silenus, you employed yourſelf in receiving and counting 
% money, like a banker, you ought to have lived and 
© drefſed like one. You ought not to have indulged your- 
4 ſelf in good cheer, in inventing new ragoũts, in paying 
„ ſo much attention to your hair.” The table of Con- 
ſtantine was ſerved with magnificence. By his medals it is 
thought that he was perhaps too curious in dreſs. Euſe- 
bius mentions ſome white hair that was among the pre- 
ſents which were ſent him by Barbarian kings *, He wore 
gold - flowered ſtuffs, and a diadem adorned with jewels and 
pearls. What a ſcandal to Julian, ho haniſhed- from his 
palace all the cooks, uho lived. on vegetables, who ne- 
glected his hair and his perſon, on whom the diadem fat 
fo heavy that he retained it only through policy! He muſt 
have been enraged at him who had made the uſe of it 
common, and by that means laid his ſucceſſors under the 
ueceſſity of wearing it. La BIETERIE. 
The dreſs and manners, which, towards the decline of 
life, he choſe to affect, ſerved only to degrade him in the 
eyes of mankind, The Afiatic pomp, which had been 
adopted by the pride of Diocletian, aſſumed an air of 
ioftneſs and effeminancy in the perſon of Conſtantine, He 
is repreſented with falſe hair of various colours, Jaboriouſly 
arranged by the ſkiltul artiſts of the times, a diadem of a 
new and more expenſive faſhion, a profuſion of gems and 
pearls, of collars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing 
robe of ſilk, moſt curiouſly embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In ſuch apparel, ſcarcely to be excuſed in the youth 
and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a loſs to diſcover the 
wiſdom of an aged monarch, and the ſimplicity of a Roman 
veteran. Julian, in the Cæſars, attempts to ridicule his 
uncle, His ſuſpicious teſtimony is confirmed, however, 
by the learned Spanheim, with the authority of medals. 
Euſebius alleges, that Conſtantine dreſſed for the public, 
& not for himſelf,” Were this admitted, the vaineſt cox- 
comb could never want an excuſe. GIBBON. 


* See Euſcbius's Life of Conſtantine IV. 
| proved, 
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proved, but now your words demonſtrate.” 
Thus ſeverely ſarcaſtic was Silenus. 

Silence being proclaimed, the Gods gave their 
votes privately. Moſt were in favour of Maxcus *, 
but Jupiter, after diſcourſing apart with his father, 
ordered Mercury to make the following procla- 
mation: * All you who have engaged in this con- 
© teſt, know, that, by our laws and decrees, the 
© yictor is allowed to rejoice, but not to inſult the 
* yanquiſhed. Depart then wherever you pleaſe, 
* under the patronage of the Gods, and, for the 
future, reſiding here, let every one chooſe ſome 

guardian and protector.“ 

ALEXANDER immediately haſtened to Hercules, 
and OcTavianus to Apollo; but Maxcvs at- 
tached himſelf cloſely both to Jupicer and Saturn. 
CzsAR wandered about, and ran here and there, 
"till Mars and Venus, moved with compaſſion, 
called him to them. TxaJan joined ALEXANDER, 
as if he would ſeat himſelf in the ſame place. 
But ConsSTANXTINE not finding among the Gods 
the model of his actions, and perceiving the God- 
deſs of Pleaſure, repaired to her. She received 


him very courteouſly, embraced him, and then 


dreſſing him in a woman's variegated gown, and 


* Julian was ſecretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a 
Roman, But when he ſeriouſly compared a hero with a 
philoſopher, he was ſenſible that mankind had much greater 
obligations to Socrates than to Alexander, G1BBON, 

dee his Epiſtle to Themiſtius, p. 24. 
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THE CASARS 


nicely curling his hair, led him away to Luxury *. 
With her he found one of his ſons +, who loudly 
proclaimed, 


* Aowhe. Julian here perſonifies Luxury, or (as M. de 
la Bleterie tranſlates it) Debauchery, and places her among 
the Gods, in the ſame manner as he had before deified 
Pleaſure (Tevpn), and Repentance (Malans,) 

+ This ſon, whom Conſtantine finds with Debauchery, is 
not one of the three who had followed him to the banquet, 
and whom, Julian ſays a little lower, their father“ led 


„% out of the aſſembly of the Gods.” He here means 


Criſpus, the eldeſt of all, a pupil of the celebrated Lac- 
tantius, and known by his tragical death fill more than 
by his victories. But why does Julian place near De- 
bauchery that prince whom hiſtory mentions as an unfor- 
tunate hero? Is it becauſe he thought him guilty of the 
crime of which his ſtep-mother accuſed him? No; that 
would tend to the exculpation of Conſtantine. It is rather 
owing to Julian's continuing to treat a manner of living 
leſs ſingular than his own as effeminacy and debauchery. 
Criſpus was charged by the Empreſs Fauſta with the fame 
crime of which Phædra had formerly accuſed Hippolytus, 
and of intending to dethrone his father. Conftantine, too 
credulous, put his fon to death, and ſoon after, having 
diſcovered the innocence of Criſpus, he puniſhed the falſe 
accuſer with a rigour that was conſidered as a new crime. 
Theſe two deaths, and that of his nephew, young 
L.icinius, are indeed enormous crimes, which might have 
heen expiated by the baptiſm which Conſtantine received 
before he died. But we may judge of the effect which 
they produced on ſuch ſuperficial and corrupt minds as 
imputed to religion the faults of its profeſſors, both by the 
blaſphemies of Julian and of modern infidels. Without 
pretending to penetrate into the judgments of God, we 
may conſider, with M. de T:ilemont, as the-chaſtiſement of 
theſe cruel aftions of Conſtantine, both the favlts which 
tbe Arians made him commit, and the extinction of his 
family, which ſeemed likely to continue for many ages ; yet, 
numerous as it was, periſhed in leſs than forty years, by 
ſuch a variety of bloody and untimely deaths, as excites 
horrer, Nov. therefore the ford ſhall not depart from 
FA Wt thine 


THE CES ARS. 


proclaimed. Let all, whether they be libertines, 
« or murderers, or whatever be their. crimes *, 
* boldly 


thine houſe .' . . becauſe thou haſt given great occaſion to the 
enemies of the Lord to blaſpheme. La BLETERIE, 
Such haughty contempt for the opinion of mankind, 
whilſt jt impriots an indelible diſgrace on the memory of 
Conſtantine, muſt remind us of the very different behaviour 
of one of the greatet monarchs of the preſent age. The 
Czar Peter, in the full poſſeſſion of deſpotic power, ſub- 
mitted to the judgment of Ruſſia, of Europe, and of poſ- 
terity, the reaſons which had compelled him to ſubſcribe 
1 the condemnation of a criminal, ory at leaſt, a degenerate 
: ſon. + GIBBON, 
* One would think, at firſt, that Tulian alludes to the 
ſtory which the Pagans of the fifth century circitlated 
on the ſubject of the converſion of Conſtantine. They 
ſaid, that that prince, ſtruck with remorſe for having pur 
his ſon and his wife to death, having aſked Sopater, chief 
of the Platonic ſchool, and the Pagan pontiffs, whether 


1 the religion of the Gentiles had any expiation to efface 
2 ſuch crimes, anſwered him, that it bad not; that, in con- 
0 


ſequence, Conſtantine had a conference with a certain 
8 Egyptian, who had come from Spain to Rome, and was well 
le known to the women of the palace; that this Egyptian and 
ſome biſhops aſſured him that the Chriſtian religion would 


8 give him what the Pagans refuſed him; and that there was 
's no kind of wickedneſs which -could not be waſhed in the 
ed lood of Jeſus Chriſt; and that, upon their anſwer, he 
| embraced Chriftianity, and declared himſelf its protector. 
* This relation proves that the Pagans did not conſider 
he Conſtantine as a man without conſcience; and that, more 
* equitable than our free-thinkers, they aſeribed his change, 
ibs not to policy, but to conviction. If the ſtory were true, 
of there would be no more pretence to inſult us for the faults 
ch of Conſtantine, as he muſt have committed them in the 
4 | darkneſs of idolatry,” But truth obliges me to ſay, that the 
et, 


fact cannot be ſupported. For, 1. as Sozomen remarks, 
by the philoſopher Sopater,. being well verſed in the religion 
of the Gentiles, could not be ignorant that it had ſome 
pretended expiations for ſuch caſes as that of Conſtantine, 
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THE CASARS. 


% boldly advance, for by ſprinkling them with 
water, I will immediately make them pure. And 
«af 


2. It is not credible that the pontiffs of the idols ſhould 
have been fo filly as to lay him under an abſolute neceflity 
of providing himſelf elſewhere. If they had not had ex- 
piations, they would have invented them, to quiet the con- 
ſcience of an Emperor whom they ſaw on the eve of de- 
ſerting them, and throwing himſelf into the arms of the 
Chriſtians, | 3. Criſpus, Fauſta, and young Licinius died 
in 326; and in the year 312 Conſtantine acknowledged the 
Chriſtian religion as the only true one. 

Julian was too well acquainted with the hiſtory of his 
family, and the zra of the converſion of Conſtantine, to 
have had in view a fable, which he conſidered as a fable, 
ſuppoſing that in his time it had been yet invented. I 
imagine therefore that this apoſtate introduces Criſpus 
vaunting the efficacy of baptiſm and repentance, in order 
to jinfinmate, by that profane irony, that the proſpect of the 
reſources offered to ſinners by the Chriſtian religion had 
emboldened Conſtantine to ſhed the blood of his relations. 
It was a common calumny with the Pagans to ſay, that 
Chriſtianity favoured the corruption of men by promiſing 
pardon to the greateſt crimes ; as if the goſpel promiſes any 
thing to incorrigible ſinners, or aſſures them that they ſhall 
have time and the will to reform. 

This calumny is the more atrocious in the mouth of 
Julian, as, having been of the clergy, he muſt be better 
acquainted with, the ſpirit of the church, with the wiſe 
precautions and long probations that ſhe employs to be 
aſſured of the converſion both of catechumens and of 
penitents. A religion, which did not offer to the moſt miſe- 
rable man a method of recovering the favour of God, would 
be an ineffectual religion, and little worthy of the goodneſs 
of God who would have all men ſaved, It would indeed 
favour corruption by plunging or leaving the guilty in de- 
ipair. A religion, which ſhould pretend to efface crimes by 
mere ceremonies, without reforming the criminal, would be 
no more than a farce, a deſpicable palliative, likely to ex- 


aſperate the diſeaſe, but not to cure it. Chriſtianity ob- 


ſerves the juſt mean. Adapted to the Wants of mankind, 
| and 


THE CES ARS. 


« if they ſhould relapſe, they need only ſmite 
« their breaſts and beat their alli and they will 


again be purified.” : 
To 


and w orthy of the ſanctity of its author, it preſents men, 
to whatever abyſs of degradation and miſery vice may have 
reduced them, with a line which conducts them ſtrait to 


God, provided, and not elſe, that they become new men 
in and by Jeſus Chriſt, In all times, ſome, ſeparating the. 


promiſe from the condition, have aſſumed, by a deplorable 


abuſe, a kind of title to ſin more boldly, But God for- 


bid, that, on the word of an accuſer, who gueſſes and can- 
not prove, we ſhould think that Conſtantine was of that 


number, and that the expectation of baptiſm ſhould have 


influenced him to actions for which he is juſtly reproached ! 
After all, it js not the fault of phyſic, if, from the uncer- 
tain hope of the aſſiſtance that jt offers, ſome are ſo ex- 
travagant as to aggravate their diſeaſes, 

Beſides the ſlanderous imputation juſt mentioned, I per- 
ceive in the words of Criſpus a ſatirical ſtroke which i is not. 
undeſerved. By the confeſſion of Euſebius (which is ſaying 
every thing) Conſtantine did not enough diſtinguiſh from 
true Chriſtians thoſe who embraced Chriſtianity only to 
make their fortunes. By their hypocriſy and artifice,” 
ſays Euſebius, ** they inſinuated themſelves into the favour 
* of the Emperor, and much injured his reputation.“ Julian 
therefore here means to reproach Conſtantine for having 
over-looked everything, and pardoned every thing, provided 
his religion was profeſſed. But why did not the cenſor 


perceive, that he himſelf is more juſtly entitled to the like 
cenſure ? Neither the uncle nor the nephew had ſufficient * 
delicacy as to their proſelytes. Yet they muſt have been 
well acquainted with a memorable ſtory of Conſtantius. 
Chlorus. That prince, at the time when his collegues- 
were perſecuting Chriſtianity with fire and ſword, aſ- 
ſembled ſuch officers of his palace, and governors of his 
provinces, as were Chriſlians, and gave them the alter- | 


native, either of retaining their places, by ſacrificing to the 
Gods, or of loſing them by adhering to their religion. 
When they had all made their options, he ſaid to the pre- 

varicators, 
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To this Goddeſs Consravtixt gladly devoted 
himſelf, and with her conducted bis ſons out of the 
aſſembly of the Gods. But the Deities who puniſh 
atheiſm “ and bloodſhed avenged on him and them 
the murder of their relations 4, till Jupiter, in fa- 


your. of CLauvius 4 and Cons rAnrius. gave 
them ſome reſpite. 


varicators, * You 3 baſe and venal minds. I caſhier 
*© you, and baniſh, you for ever from my palace. He who 

| betrays his conſcience. is capable of betraying me, As 
«© for you,” ſaid he to the others, J give you my eſteem 
% and confidence, A man is faithful to bis prince and 
e the community when he is faithful to his God.” He 
retained them in his ſervice, and entruſted them with the 
guard of his perſon, and the principal affairs of ſtate; 
conſidering them as his ſureſt friends and real treaſures, 
I ſhall conclude this long note, or rather diſſertation, with 
obſerving that M. de Tillemont queſtions whether Criſpus 
had received baptiſm. The ſpeech which Julian aſſigus to 
him leaves no room to doubt it, But it was not before 
perceived that it is Criſpus who ſpeaks in this paſſage. 

La BTETERIE. 

Dx. Bentley, under the borrowed name of Philelentherus 
Lipfienſis, ſtyles this“ a ridiculous and ſtale banter, uſed 
„ by Celſus and others, before Julian, upon the Chriſtian 
+ dodrines of baptiſm, and repentance, and remiſſion of 
& fins,” and has refuted it at large in his Remarks on a 
late diſcourſe of Free-thinking, § xlit. 

* Julian treats the Chriſtians as atheiſts, becauſe they 
reject the plurality of Gods, and acknowledge one only. 

La BLETERIE. 

+ After the death of Conſtantine, the ſoldiers laid 
violent honds on his three brothers, and five of his nephews. 
Conſtantius was conſidered as guilty of this maſſacre, and 
Julian probably” means to charge with it Conſtantine the 
younger alio, and Conſtans. Be that as it may, the two 
latter made war on each other, and Conſtantine the younger 
was killed near. Aquileia by the troops of Conſtans, That 
Conſtantivs put Gallus to death is well known, Did. 

1 Claudius II. mentioned'p. 167. 


© As 
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As for you,“ ſaid Merrury, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to me; '* have introduced you to the know- 
-« ledge of your father the Sun &; obey then his 


TL ws 


« dictates, making bim Four guide and fecure 
0 refuge, whiler you lives and. when you leave 
« the world, . him, with good Weber for 


r i © 
your tutelar God.“ yo 19d! 


* Julian, as oor as he roſs always addrefied.: a 2 
to Mercury. He thought himfſelf under the protection of 
-that God, We have ſaid in the preface, and ſhall again 
:obſerve in another place, that: by the Sun he underſtands 


the Demiurgus, or Logos. La Bzarekie. 
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The following Liſt of the Roman Emperors, from 
Jorius CAR to JuLIAx, will give a ſuccinct 
view of all that are mentioned, and all that are 
omitted, in the foregoing Sate. 


Before Xt. . 
85 1 Jutxvs Cx8xk, died 44 26 * Maximin, died 238 
0 ganod hoon, UD. and 5 
2 Auéusruvs 14 Maximus 238 
3 Tiberius 37 27 Papienu. 238 ' 
4 * Caligula 41 and 
5 Claudius I. Sg nn Zaha. 238 
6 * Nero 68 28 Gordian 9 443 
[Vindex] „tt 087: ee 49 | 
7 Gala 68 30 Decin- 2351 | 
8 Ocho 69 31 Gallus. <5 offs | 
9 Vitellius 69 32 + Valerian 260 | 
to Veſpaſian 79 33 + Gallienus 268 | 
11 Titus | 81 34 Claudius II. 270 5 
12 * Domitian 96 35 Aurelian 275 ; 
13 Nerva 98 36 Tacitus | 276 
i4 TRAJAN 117 37 Probus 282 
15 Hadrian 137 38 + Carus 284 
16 Antoninus Pius 161 4 Carmus 285 
17 Marcus AURELI1Vs 180 and | 
and + Numerian 284 
Lucius Verus 169 39 Diocletian a 
18 + Commodus 193 and þ reigned 305 1 
19 Pertinax 193 Maximian 
20 Julian I. 193 40 Conſtantius-Chlorus d. 306 
21 Severus 211 and 
22 * Caracalla 217 1 Galerius 317 | 
and 41 + ConsSTANTINE TRE . 
Geta 212 GREAT 337 , 
23 + Macrinus 5 and | 
and + Licinius 323 l 
Diadumenus 218 42 f Conſtantine II. 340 ; 
24 f Eliagabalus 222 + Conſtantius 361 : 
25 Alexander Severus 235 and | F 
2 9 + Conſtans 350. 
h 43 JuLian II. 363 : 
N. B. Thoſe marked + were excluded the aflembly ; thoſe * 1 
were thrown into Tartarus; and thoſe in Italicks are not mentioned. 
Vindex, .though -mentioned, was not Emperor, And Tiberius, 5 
Commodus, and Elagabalus, though they eſcaped Tartatus; de- { 


&rved it. The 


i 
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The Mtsorocon, or the ANTIOCHIAN *. 


NACREON + nod many tadienila A. D. 
poems f, the Fates having endowed him 
with a ſportive vein. But neither Aleæus 6, nor 
Archi- 
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* 'Being jeered by the Antiochians, and ſeveral aſperkons 
having been thrown on his beard in particular, Julian took 
his revenge in this ſatire, in which, by a figurative repre- 
henſion of himſelf, he drew his keen pen againſt the man- 
and its ſubject, are mentioned by Ammianus, I. XXII. 
Zoſimus, 1. 111, Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. 11. on Julian, 
and Socrates, J. 111. c. 17. PR TAu. 

It ſeems as if Julian meant in ſome ſort to confound, him- 
ſelf with his beard, which was ſo dear to him that it diſ- 
pleaſed'the inhabitants of Antioch. After all, the title of 
a book frequently refers to ſome paſſage only i in the work. 

La, BLETERIE. 

Inftead of abuſing, or exerting, the authority of the 
ſtate, to revenge his perſonal injuries, Julian contented 
himſelf with an inoffenſive mode of retaliation which it 
would be in the power of few princes to employ, He had 
been inſulted by ſatires and libels; in his turn, he com- 
poſed, under the title of * The Enemy of the Beard,” 
an ironical confeſſion of his own faults, and a ſevere ſatire | 
on the licentious and effeminate manners of Antioch. 
This imperial reply was publickly expoſed before the gates 
of the palace, and the Miſopogon ſtill remains a ſingular 
monument of the reſentment, the wit, the humanity, and 


the indiſcretion of Julian, GIBSON. 
The ſatire of Julian, and the homilies of St. Chry- 
ſoſtom, exhibit the ſame picture of Antioch. 7 
In like manner, Hadrian, it is obſervable, was alſo 


much offended with the levity and petulance of the An- 
tiochians, and had thoughts of disjoining Pheenicia from 
Syria, that their city might not continue the metropolis of 
ſo many others. 2 „ 


A Lyric 


224 
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Archilochus * of Paros, were favoured by the 
Gods with a Muſe who had a talent for mirth and 


| plealahtry; ; for when they were oppreſſed with 


misfortunes, they had recourſe to the Muſes, and 
alleviated the weight of their cares by railing at 
their enemies. The law, however, forbids me, as 
well as every one elſe, to accuſe” any by name , 


1 


10 even 


+ A Lyric poet of Teos, à city in Tonia, who wrote 
many more odes than are tranſmitted to us, as Horace 
Lays, — perſape cavd tefludine flevit amorem. Epod. xiv, 4. 

'*4 We read in the editions, Anacreon made many 
* ſerious and ludicrous poems,“ xu orxprct xa agu. 
Whether this poet wrote any thing but ſongs, is the queſ- 
tion. By ſaying, that Anacreon made ſome ſerious verſes,” 
Julian would ſay the direct contrary of what he meant. I 
*thiuk therefore that the text ſhoul be corrected, and the 
Word re ſubſiituted, or that we ſhould only read vag, 
In obe of the MSS. of the King's library, which has been 
lent me, the words 447% xas re not to be found; and me 
other informs the reader, that there are ſome MSS, 
which thoſe words do not occur. | La „ 
SA native of Mitylene. From him the Alciic verſes 
'derive their name. His pieces were ſevere ſatires againſt 
the tyrants of Lesbos, Fittacus in particular, His ſtyle, 


according to Quintilian, was lofty, and much refembled 
that of Homer. 


See p. 131. 
i The Roman laws, beginning with thoſe ſubſequent 
to the x11 tables, condemn ſeverely the authors of defa- 
matory libels. Julian, though in joke, is glad to ſhew,that 
he has a republican ſpirit. He conſidered the Emperors as 
juſtly ſubject to all the laws, except thoſe with which they 
had ſpecifically diſpenſed. La BLETERIE. 
Perſonal ſatire was condemned by the law of the twelve 
tables. 
Si mala condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus et 
Judicinuique. | Hor. 
Julian owns himſelf ſubject to the law, and the Abbe 
de la Bleterie has eagerly embrace a declaration ſo agree- 


able 
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THE MISOPOGON: 
even of thoſe, who, as I have in no reſpe& in- 
jured them, are hoſtile aggreflors. And, beſides, 
the mode of education, which is ar preſent purſued 
by perſons of faſhion *, deprives me of the har- 

| mony 


able to his own ſyſtem, and indeed to the true ſpirit of the 
Imperial conſtitution, G1Bz0N, 
* I do not remember elſewhere to have read that poetry 
was then ſo much decried. However that might be, in 
Greece the age of verſe was not then over: witneſs St. 
Gregory Nazienzen, whoſe ſublime and truly Homeric 
poems prove that genius and enthuſiaſm require not the 
aſſiſtance of fable. fulian himſelf was a poet; and Li- 
banius informs ue, that there was a collection of verſes 
made by that prince to celebrate the arrivabof ſome men 
of learning at his court. Two ſmall pieces of his writing 
are all that now remain. In one of them, he elegantly 
and forcibly deſcribes an organ, confiſting, like ours, of 
pipes, bellows, and flops, The other is an epigram 
„ againſt beer.” It muſt have been made in the Gauls, 
| LABLIETEAITE. 
Of the latter, M. de la Bleterie has given a paraphraſe, 
or imitation, in French, The following are cloſe tranſ- 
lations of them both. The originals, as literary curi- 
olities, are annexed, 


The Emperor Julian on an Organ. 


Reeds ſtrike my wond' ring eyes, unknown before, 
Sprung from ſome brazen toil, ſome foreign thore z 
Fruitleſs our efforts, for in vaih we blow, | 
Till, from a cave of leather, winds below 
To hollow pipes harmonious powers impart : 
Then, if ſome maſter, in th* Orphean art 
Experienc'd, touch the well-accordirig keys, 
Inſtant they warble, and reſponſive pleaſe, 
I2Aiars Buritus ey To 02YHvey. | 
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THE MISOPOGON. 


. mony of numbers. For it ſeems now as diſho- 


nourable to cultivate poetry, as it was in former 
times to be unjuſtly rich. 


I will 


Noghev 1b re wager vo 85 odeves. 

Kai Tic arne wyiguxos *, iN S Jaxlvnce Nees, 
Iralz au@uPuy xavora; ovuPpaduoru; E 

©; 9" 4743.00 ogg D Ca0y auyonn 

Merſennus has inſerted a Latin tranſlation of this epi- 
gram, in his lib. 111. De Organs, p. 113. and Zatlino, 
who wrote in '1571, is of opinion, that the organ here 
mentioned was eflentially the ſame with the organ of his 
time, But the introduction of it into churches is generally 
aſcribed to Pope Vitellianus, who was advanced to the Pon- 
rificate, A. D. 663. Dr. Prieſtley indeed (Hiſtory of the 
Corruptions of Chriſtianity, vol. II. p. 122.) by ſome miſ- 
take, ſuppoſes it to be introduced into churches by Marinus 
Sanutus fo late as 1312. An organ is: mentioned by 
Gervaſe the monk, who wrote in 1200, as having been 
ſometime erefted in Canterbury Cathedral, over St. 
Michael's chapel (zb: organa ſolent eſe), and the foundation 
of its loft remains to this day. An hydraulic organ (of 
which Sir John Hawkins has given a ſketch from Kircher) 
is deſcribed by Vitruvius, who lived in the reign of Au- 
guſtus. The following note is from Dr. Burney, 

The moſt ancient proof of an inſtrument reſembling a 
modern organ blown by bellows, and played by keys, very 
different from the Mydraulicon (or water-organ) which is of 
much higher antiquity, is a Greek epigram in the Autho- 
logia, attributed to the Emperor Julian the Apoſtate, who 
flouriſhed about 364 K 2. 

I ſhall here give a literal ae of this epigram, 
which, though it contain no very beautiful or poetical 
images, will anſwer the hiſtorical purpoſe of aſcertaining 


A tall ſturdy fellow, 4 alluding to the force neceſſary to beat 
down that kind of cumſy carillon keys of this rude inſtrument 


BORN E- 
+ The rulers of the pipes, literally $eys. Tbid. 


} This is a ſmall chronological miſtake, as Julian died in June, 
263, 


of new invention. 


the 


THE MISOPOGON. 
win not, however, totally diſclaim the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Muſes, I have ſeen the barbarous 
nations, beyond the Rhine delighted with the 


melody of ſavage muſic, whoſe notes reſemble the 
diſſonant ſcreams of birds. Bad muſicians diſguſt 


the exiſtence of an inſtrument in the fourth century, which 
in many particulars reſembled a modern organ, 

„ fee reeds of a new ſpecies, the growth of another 
«and a brazen foil ; ſuch as are not agitated by our winds, 
i but by a blaſt that ruſhes from a leathern cavern be- 
1% neath their roots; while a robuſt mortal, running with 
« ſwift fingers over the concordant keys, makes them, as 
© they ſmoothly dance, utter concordant ſounds.” 

Nothing material is omitted in the verſion of this epi- 


gram, or rather enigma; upon the organ, though not a 


very ingenious one; for the word avaun, the pipes, diſcovers 
the whole myſtery. BuaxEey. 


The Emperor Julian on Barley-wine. 


Who, what art thou? thy name, thy birth declare: 
Thou art no Bacchus, I by Bacchus ſwear. 

ove's ſoh alone I know, I know not thee ; 

hou ſmell'ſt like goats, but ſweet as neat hes 
In Gallia, thirſty Gallia, thou wert barn, 
Scanty of grapes, but prodigal of corn: 
Bromus, not Bromius, ſtyl'd, thy brows with corn, 
As ſprung from Ceres, not from Jove, adorn, 


The turn, or pun; at the concluſion, cannot be preſerved 


in Engliſh, Bromius was one name of Bacchus, from Bguw,; 
„ to rave,” like the Bacchanals. And Julian gives the 
name of Bromus to beer, from Bene, © oats.” Such, However; 
is the improvement of climates, that modern. Gaul pro- 
duces as much and as good wines as Italy; and Britain more 
and better beer than ancient Gaul. 


Id Baoiktw; ei oe ang epil ne. 
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THE MISOPOGON. 


their hearers, but they are naturally pleaſing to 
themſelves. Reflecting on this, I have been wont 
to whiſper to myſelf, not indeed with equal addreſs, 
but, I am certain, with equal magnanimity, what 


Ifmenias * ſaid of old, “ 1 will fing for the Muſes 


„and myſelf,” But my ſong is in proſe, and will 
contain many bitter ſarcaſms, not on others, by 
Jupiter, (for how can that be, as they are illegal!) 
but on the author himſelf. For no law forbids 
my writing a panegyrick or ſatire on myſelf; 
though if I were deſirous of praifing myſelf, I could 
not, but blame I can in many inſtances. / 

And, firſt, I will begin with my face. To this, 
formed by nature not over beautiful, graceful, or 
becoming, my own perverſeneſs and ſingularity 
have added this long beard }, to puniſh it, as it 

| were, 


* Iſmenias was a very ſkilful player on the flute. Julian 
is the only one who aſeribes to him this expreſſion, Cicero, 
[in his Brutus, c. 50.] puts one very like it in the mouth 
of Antigenidas, another player on the flute, who, in order 
to encourage one of his ſcholars, whem the public did not 
reliſh, taid to him, “Play for the Muſes, and for me.” 

La BIETERIE. 


+ Some friends, for whoſe underſtanding and taſte J have 


the higheſt reſpect, ſuppoſing themſelves to ſpeak in the 


name of the nation, requeſted me to ſuppreſs entirely the 
idea which Julian here conveys. It is only by ſufferance 
that they have allowed me'to intimate it by one rapid word. 
For my own part, I was afraid of giving a handle to infi. 
delity. Will the French delicacy go ſo far as to falſify 
authors? The more diſguſting this paſſage of Julian is, the 
more it characteriſes him; and every thing that charac- 
teriſes, when it does not offend good manners or religion, 

ſhould. 


THE MISOPOGON. 


were, for no other reaſon but becauſe Nature has 
not made it handſome, Therefore J ſuffer lice to 


ſcamper about it, like beaſts through a thicket : I 


cannot indulge myſelf in eating voraciouſly, and 
muſt be cautious of opening my mouth wide when 
I drink, leſt I ſwallow as many hairs as crumbs. 
As for kiſſing, and being kiſſed, they give me not 
the leaſt trouble. 

Yet amongſt other inconveniences of my beard, 
this is one, that it prevents my joining pure lips 


to ſmooth, and, I think, much ſweeter lips, as was 


formerly obſerved ® by one, who, inſpired by Pan 


ſhould be 88 to a tranſlator, As the notes admit any 
thing, here follows a faithful tranſlation of the paſſage in 
queſtian'; ; excepting that the original calls the things by 
W —. [In the French tranſlation therefore be, 
* liceY* are rendered by de * auimauæ incommodes, ** ſome 
oy little troubleſome animals,” which might as well be fleas, 
And why not des inſefes, or de la werming ©) That a Roman 
emperor ſhould boaſt of ſuch a circumſtance, and that he 
mould boaſt of it falſely, as I ſuppoſe, is, literally ſpeak- 
ing, a ſingular ſtroke, which paints Julian better than a 
thouſand volumes. LA BLE TEA IE. 

The friends of the Abbe de la Bleterie adjured him, in 
the name of the French nation, not to tranſlate this paf- 
age ſo offenſive to their delicacy., Like him, I have con- 
tented myſelf with a tranſient alluſion; but the. little ani- 
mal, which Julian names, is a beait familiar to man, 
«© and i gniſies love.“ [Shakſpeare, 2 Hen. IV.] Gi1BBoN, 
Mr, Gibbon's “ tranfient alluſion“ is“ the ſhaggy and 
populous beard,” and t i barbe {ongue et td is ths 
pi word” of M, de la Bleterie. 


Theocritus, Idyll. x11. 32. 
Os Os us r Nun gu ,νNeEEC) xn, Ke To X. 
He who ſhall lips to lips moſt ſweetly join, &c. 
ſpeak ing of a garland that was preſented at the tomb of 
VLiocles to the youth who gave the ſweeteſt kiſs, 
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THE MISOPOGON. 


and Calliope, made ſome verſes on Daphnis *. You 
ſay, that “it is only fit to twiſt into ropes.” That 
I would readily allow, provided you could fo art- 
fully extract the briſtles, as to prevent their hurting 
your ſoft and tender fingers. Think not that this 
offends me; for I will give you a reaſon why J 
wear a chin like a goat, inſtead of making ir 
ſnooth and bare like thoſe of beautiful boys, 
and of all women by nature lovely, You, ſuch is 
the delicacy, and perhaps ſimplicity, of your man- 
ners, even when old, imitate your ſons and daugh- 
ters by ſtudiouſly ſhaving your chins, thus diſ- 
playing the man by the forehead only, and not, 
like me, by the cheeks. But not contented with 
this length. of beard, my head is alſo naſty and 
ſeldom combed, my nails are unpared, and my 
fingers are uſually black with ink. And, to tell 
you a ſecret, my boſom too is rough and hairy, 
like the mane of the lion, king of beaſts, nor 
have I ever made it ſmooth, ſuch is my meanneſs 
and illiberality. If I had any wart, I would 
readily diſcloſe it, as Cimon did, but at preſent 
in truth I have none. 


* The ſon of Mercury, whoſe ſtory is ſung in the firſt 


Idyllium Diodorus Siculus ſuppoſes him to have been the 


firſt author of bucolie poetry; and, agreeably to this, 
Theon, an old ſcholimt on Theocritns, in his note on the 
firſt Idyllium, ver. 141. mentioning Daphnis, ſays, “ he 
« was the inventor of bucolics.” Be that as it may, this 


 Þaphnis was probably the firit ſubject of bucalie ſongs. 


FAWKES. 
Theocritns has alſo an epigram ** to Daphnis fleepiog,” 
The above is a note of the tranſlator, 


* Another 


THE MIS OPOGON. 
Another circumſtance, well known to you, I will 
alſo mention. Not ſatisfied with ſuch an uncomely 
perſon, I lead a very rigid life. I abſent myſelf 
from the theatres, through mere ſtupidity ;; nor do 
I allow a play at court, ſuch a dolt am I, except 
on the calends of the year *, when TI reſemble a 
poor farmer bringing his rent, or taxes, to a ra- 
pacious landlord ; and when I am there, I ſeem as 
ſolemn as at a ſacrifice +, As it is not long ſince 
you ſaw him, you may recollect the youth, the ge- 
nius, and underſtandiag of my predeceſſor ; my 
way of life, ſo different from his, is a ſufficient proof 

of my frowardneſs. | 
But to add ſomething farther ; I have always 
hated horſe-races as much as a debtor hates the 
forum. Therefore I ſeldom reſort to them, except 


on the feſtivals of the Gods, nor do I ever paſs 


*The calends of January were celebrated by the ancient 
Heathens with all kinds of public mirth and laſciviouſnels, 
and for a long time were devoted by the Chriſtians to no 
very different amuſements. | PETAU. 


+ There is in the original a ſentence which I omit. 
The paſſage is certainly faulty, and ſo it is thought'to be 
by F. Petau. Literally tranſlated it would be thus: ** I 
have no poſſeſſions; and though I am ſtyled the great king, 
« like a prefect or duke, I am in fact a king, or general, of 
«© players and chariotecrs.” But this ſenſe does not connect 
with that which precedes and follows it. The MSS, have 
here given me no aſſiſtance. La BLETERIE. 

For the fame reaſon it is alſo omitted here. 


1 Conſtantius, It is needlefs to ſay, this is ironical. 
The ** genius and underftanding” of Conſtantius Julian 
deſpiſed ; and as to his youth,” he was 44 years old 
when he died. | 
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IHE MMISOPDEDYRN. 


the whole day there, as was the practice of my 
couſin *, my uncle 4, and my brother I; but aſter 
ſeeing ſix races 8, and that not with the keenneſs 
of a ſportſman, but,” by Jupiter, with diſguſt and 
averſion, 1 depart with joy. But enough of my 
public conduct. And yet how few of my offences 

againſt you have I mentioned 
As to domeſtic affairs, ſleepleſs nights on ſtraw, 
and food leſs than enough, give a ſeverity to my 
manners, totally repugnant to a luxurious city ||. 
Be not offended with me for this **, A great and 
| | fooliſh 


* Conſtantius. 

+ Count Julian. See Epiſtle x11, 

t Gallus. Jujizn ſtyles þim (as he was) his half. 
brother. 2 

$ Out of faur and twenty, which was the uſual. number. 
'A twenty- fitth-race, or miſſus, was added, to complete the 
number of onc hundred chariots, four of which, che four 
colours, ſtarted cach heat. 

Crus grad: iges avitaby ad nm ina curſus. 

It appears! that they ran five or ſeven times round the 
meta, andi from the meaſure of the Cr Maximns at Rome, 
the Hippodrom e at Conſtantinople, &c.) it might be about 

a fout· mile courſe. GIBBON. 

he private life of Julian in Gaul, and the ſevere diſ- 
cip line which, he embraced, are diſplayed by Ammianus. 
(Lei. 5), who profeſſes to praile, 211d by. Julian himſelf, 
„ho aflects to ridicule, a conduct which in a prince of the 
family af Conſtantine might W. excite the ſurpriſe of 
mankind. | Pfr Ibid. 

It may not be improper to add here the picture whieh 
Libanius draws of Julian's manner of life.“ Always ab- 
+* ſternious, and never oppreſſed by food, he applied him- 
elf to buſineſs with the activity of a bird, and diſpatched 

it with infinite eaſe, In one and the ſame day he gave 
©« ſeveral audiences ; he wrote to cities, to magiſtrates, to 
gene rals of armies, to his abſent friends, to thoſe who 
were 


. 


1 


THE MIS OPO GO N. 


fooliſh miſtake has from my childhood induced me 
to wage war with my ſtomach. I therefore never 
allow it to be filled with food. Conſequently, to 
nothing am I ſo little addicted as to vomiting : and 
this, I remember, befell me once only ſince I became 
Cœſar; and that by accident, not repletion. It 
may not be amiſs to relate the ſtory, not that -I 
think it entertaining, but as it was to me of the 
utmolt conſequence. | 


cc 


«6 
'*<, pidity, that the ſhort-hand writers could not keep pace 


$6 


T happened to be in winter quarters at my dear 


Trent *; for ſo the. Gauls call the town of the 


Pariſians. 


were on the ſpot ; hearing letters read that were addreſſed 
to him, examining petitions, and dictating with ſuch ra- 


with him. He alone had the ſecret of hearing, ſpeaking, 


„ and writing at the ſame time; and in this multitude of 


complicated operations he never miſtook. After having 


* diſpatched buſineſs, and dined merely through urgent ne- 


ceſlity, ſhutting himſelf up in his library, he read and com- 
poſed till the inſtant when affairs of ſtate ſummoned him 
to other labours, A ſupper {till more ſparing than the 
dinner was follewed by a fleep as light as his meals. 


«« He awaked in order to labour with other ſecretaries 
whom he had allowed to fleep on the preceding day. 
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His miniſtets were obliged to relieve each other; but, as 
for himſelt, he knew no repoſe but the change of em- 
ployment. He alone was always labouring, he multi- 
plied bimſelf, and aſſumed as many forms as Proteus. 
Julian was ponriff, author, diviner, judge, general of 
the army, and, in all theſe characters, the father of his 
country.“ Le Orat. Parent. „ LA BLETERIE. 
* Leucetia, or Lutetia, was the ancient name of the 


city, which, according to the faſhion of the 1vth century, 
aſſumed the territorial appellation of Pariſſi. 


The ljeentiouſneſs and corruption of Antioch recalled to 


the memory of Julian the ſevere and ſimple manners of his 


beloved 
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THE MISOPOGON. 


| Parifians. It is fituated in a ſmall iſland ; two 
wooden bridges lead to it, and the river ſeldom 
Tiſes or falls, but 1s generally of the ſame depth both 
in ſummer and winter. The water is very clear 


to the eye, and pure to the taſte *, This is of great 
| 1mportance 


© beloved Lutetia ;” where the amuſements of the theatre 
were unknown or deſpiſed. He indignantly contraſted the 
effeminate Syrians with the brave and honeſt ſimplicity of 
the Gauls, and almoſt forgave the intemperance which was 
the only ſtain of the Celtic character. If Julian could now 
reviſit the capital of France, he might converſe with men 
of ſcience and genius, capable of uaderſtanding and of 
inſtructing a diſciple of the Greeks ; he might excuſe the 
lively and gracetul follies of a nation, whoſe martial ſpirit 
has never heen enerrated by the indulgence of luxury, and 
he muſt applaud the perfection of that ineſtimable art which 
ſoftens, and refines, and embcelliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial 
life, | GIBBON. 
Worthy patriot ! Enlightened philoſopher ! 
Whatever“ ſoftens, refines, and embelliſhes” human life, 
in a proper degree, is certainly deſirable. But why muſt 
France be commended with ſuch warmih of approbation, 
as if ſhe poſſeſſed this © ineſtimable art?” excluſively? 1 
think in this poliſhed and enlightened age, the art is 
known and practiſed in England, as much as is confiſtent 
with the national character, and the preſervation of that 
manly ſpirit which is neceſſary to the exiſtence of civil 
liberty; an“ ineſtimable“ bleſſing, which enlarges, and 
ennobles, and ſecures all the natural rights and enjoyments 
of human nature. 5 
I cannot think it conſiſtent with a good citizen, and a 
lover of one's country, to admire and extol the“ martial 
« ſpirit” of that nation, which is at this moment moſt 
heſtile to all we hold dear, and which in the preſent war 
has behaved with ſuch perhdy as would ſtigmatiſe an in- 
dividual in private life with perpetual diſgrace. 
Knox, 
* Julian gives the water of this river a better cha- 
racter than is uſually allowed it, in modern times at leaf, 


and 
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importance to the inhabitants, as they are iſlanders, 
The winter there is extremely mild, which is ar- 
tributed to the warmth of the ſea, it not being 
above ninety ſtadia diſtant * ſo that wholeſome 
exbalations from the ocean are perhaps wafted 
thither, ſalt-water being warmer than freſh, 
Whether this be the reaſon, cr ſome other un- 
known to me, ſuch is the fact, the inhabitants of 
that country have mild winters ; good wines there- 
fore are produced there, and ſome have even 
raiſed figs by covering them with mats by way of 
cloathing, and other ſuch preſervatives from the 
inclemency of the weather. EF en 

The winter was then uncommonly ſevere, and 
the river ſupported blocks, as it were, of marble, 
(you know, without doubt, the Phrygian quarries, 


which large flakes 5 of ice , floating on each other, 


greatly reſemble) forming a kind of continual 
paſſage and a ſtream of bridges. Being, on this 
occaſion, more booriſh than uſual, I would not 
ſuffer my ſervants to warm the chamber in which I 


* 


and eſpecially by foreigners. A late writer, a Frenchman 
too, expreſſes himſelf thus: The Seine-water relaxes 
© the ſtomach of thoſe who are not uſed to it. Foreigners 
„ generally ſuffer the inconvenience of a ſlight diarrhza ; 
„but they might avoid it if they had the precantion of 
„putting a ſpoonful of white vinegar into every pint of 
« water.“ Tableau de Paris. 

* The calculation is juſt; but I will not be anſwerable 
for the natural philoſophy of the Pariſiaus of thoſe times. 

La BTETERIE. 

+ The inhabitants of Antioch bh never ſeen the river 

bear, Bid. 


ſlept, 
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flept, though the cold increaſed and grew every 
day more intenſe, leſt it ſhonld draw the damp 
out of the walls. I only ordered ſome lighted 
brands, and a few live coals, to be carried in and 
placed there, Theſe exhaled ſo much vapour 
from the walls, that, my head being oppreſſed, I 
fell aſleep, and narrowly eſcaped ſuffocation. But 
being carried into the air, and, by the advice of my 
phyſicians, diſgorging the food that ! had juſt 
ſwallowed, though I did not diſcharge much, I 
was immediately relieved, ſo as to paſs an eaſy 
night, and on the next day I was again fic for 
buſineſs. 

Thus, while I reſided among the Gauls, like the 
Humouriſt * of Menander, I led an auſtere life, 
This, however, gave no offence to that ruſtic na- 
tion +. But ſuch a rich, flouriſhing, and populous 
city as yours is juſtly diſpleaſed; a city, in which 
are many dancers, many pipers, more players than 


* Aber,, the title of a comedy of Menander. 


+ Though the Gauls had long become Romans, foreign 
manners had not yet penetrated into the northern parts of 
Gaul. Politeneſs, with its advantages and inconveniences; 
makes the tour of the world. If Julian were now to re- 
vifit his ** dear Lutetia,” would he take it for Antioch ? 
No. He would find there ſo much love and reſpect tor 
the ſovereign, that he would be ſoon undeceived. 

La BLETERIE. 

Spoken like a Frenchman ! Julian would never have 
thought highly of the ſenſe, or ſincerity, of a people who 
could love and reſpect” ſuch a ſovereign as Louis XV. 
in whoſe reign the above note was written. 


5 citizens, 


— 
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citizens, and no reſpect for ſovereigns. A bluſh 
befits only the puſillanimous; but ſuch heroes as 
you ſhould revel in the mcrning, purſue pleaſure 
at night, and not only teach by words, but ſhew 


by deeds, your utter contempt of the laws. Thoſe. 


therefore, who, like you, inſult the prince, offer 
a ſtill greater inſult to the laws. That ſuch is your 
delight you frequently and clearly demonſtrate, 
particularly in the forum and the theatre; the 
people by ſhouts and clamour ; the magiſtrates by 
their extravagance, which gains them more diſtinc- 
tion and applauſe, from all to whom they have 
given theſe expenſive entertainments, than Solon, 
the Athenian, obtained from his converſation with 
Crœſus, king of Lydia *. All there are hand- 
ſome, ſmooth and beardleſs; all, both young and 
old, imitate alike the happineſs of the Phai- 
cians F, and 
Variety of dreſſes, baths, amours, 

they prefer, without heſitation, to whar is juſt and 
right. 

ANTIOCHIAN. And do you think, Julian, that 
your ruſticity, ſavageneſs, and moroſeneſs are ſuit- 


* Every one knows the journey which Solon took to the 
eourt of king Craſus, and the truths which he dared 
utter to that prince, intoxicated, as he was, with opu- 
lence and grandeur. La BLETERIE. 


+ The iſland of Phæäcia is now the iſland of Corfu, 
Homer, (Odyff. viii. 249.) repreſents the Phæäcians as a 
nation given up to good cheer, luxury, muſic, dancing, 
and all kinds of pleaſure. Ibid. 
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238 THE MIS OPOGON . 
able to us? O thou moſt ignorant and odious & of 
all men, is your temperate, little animal, as ſome 

mean mortals have ſty led your ſoul, ſo mad and 
fooliſh, that you think it requires the ornaments 
and trappings of wiſdom? In this you are miſtaken; 
for, firſt, tell us, as we know not, what wiſdom is? 
With the name only we are acquainted, but of 
the meaning we are ignorant. If it be that which 
you now practiſe, it confiſts in enforcing ſubor- 
dination to the Gods and the laws, in teaching 
equals to bear with equals, in obſerving mode- 
ration, in preventing the poor from being op- 
preſſed by the rich, and, for theſe purpoſes, 

p ſlifling reſentment, encountering enmity, anger, 
reproaches; in ſhort, fupporting all theſe with 
firmneſs, without being provoked, or giving way 
to paſſion, but keeping it, as much as poſſible, in 
proper bounds, and under due ſubjection. And 
if it ſhould alſo be deemed a branch of wiſdom to 
renounce even thoſe pleaſures which are not un- 
becoming, nor ſeem diſhonourable, from a per- 
ſuaſion that it is impoſſible for any one to be tem- 

perate at home, and in private, who is diſſolute 
abroad, and in public, and enamoured of the 
theatre ; if this too be wiſdom, you ruin yeurſelf, 
and you would alſo ruin us. The very name of 


* $amxInorreart, © who art moſt fond of being hated.” 
This is one of the many Greek words which can only 
be rendered by a periphraſie. M. de la Bieterie has tranſ- 


lated it le plus haiſable, It occurs again in the cloſe of this 
ſatire- 


I ſervitude 
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ſervitude either to the Gods or the laws diſguſts us. 
Liberty is ſweet in all things. 


Of what prevarication are you guilty ? You ſay, 


you are not Lord *, nor can you endure the name. 
You 

* The word dominus, which the Greeks tranſlated by 
xvp#0; and d worn [or lord] properly ſignified the power 
of maſters over their flaves. Under Auguſtus, child- 
ren already gave that name to their father, ſometimes 
brothers gave it to their brothers, and wives to theit huſ- 
bands, who returned them that of domina. Auguſtus ſuf- 
fered none but his flaves to give him that title, nor even 
his children and grand-children to treat him as lord” 
by way of joke. Dominum appellari ſe nes a liberis guide 
aut nepotibus ſuis wel ſcrid wel joco paſſus eft, atgue hujuſmod:? 
zianditias inter ipſos prohibuit. Suet, Aug. Satisfied with 
having deſtroyed liberty, he ſcrupulouſly baniſhed every 
thing that could induce a thought of flavery. Some one 
having called Tiberius Lord,” he ſaid, with an angry 
look, that he did not like to be affronted. I am,” added 
he, the pringe of the fenate, and the general of the 
„army; but I am lord only of my flaves.*”* Caligula took 
the name of Lord, and even that of God, But none of 
the emperors who ſucceeded him, not even Nero, followed 
his example, till Domitian, who exprefsly commanded him - 
ſelf to be called Lord and God, both in letters and in 
ſpeech. One day, dictating an edi&, he began it with 
theſe words, Our 1.ord and our God ordains what fol- 
* lows.” It appears, by the letters of Pliny the younger, 
that Trajan, averſe as he was to that impious pride, tuf- 
fered himſelf, nevertheleſs, to be called Lord; but at that 
we muſt not be furpriſed. The more ſlavery augmented, 
the more complimentary the nation became. In the time 
of Seneca they gave each other the title of“ Lord,” 
almoft as commonly as we give one another the appel- 
lation of “ Sir,“ which is much leſs ſignificant, Obwvios, 
A nomen non ſuccurrit, dominos appellamas, Men gave wo- 
mem that of domina 2s ſoon as they were fourteen 
years old. How it was uſed by the ſucceſſors of Trajan 
is not known, Certain it is, that Alexander, the ſon 
of Mammea, rejected the title of Lord as too often- 


tatious. 
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You reſent it ſo much, that you have induced 
many, who were formerly accuſtomed to ir, to baniſh 
it from the empire, as invidious; yet you oblige 
vs to obey the magiſtrates and the laws. How 
much better would it be for us to call you Lord, 
but in fact to be allowed freedom! O mild in ap- 
pearance *, but in deeds moſt cruel ! How un- 

merciful 


tatious. At laſt this name made part of the ceremonial 
of the court, and was inferted even in the public monu- 
ments. It is affirmed, that it is not found on any medal till 
thoſe of Aurelian, and even on them it is rare: it is more 
common on thoſe of Carus, and frequent on thoſe of 
Diocletian, his collegues, and his ſucceffors, Julian had 
not time to aboliſh it, It is read on many of his. 
4 La BLETERIE: 
As Julian never aboliſhed, by any public law, the proud 
appellations of Depot, or Dominus, they are ſtill extaat on 
his medals, (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. pp. 38, 39.) and the 
private diſpleaſure which he affected to expreſs only gave a 
different tone to the ſervility of the court. The Abbe de la 
Bleterie has curiouſly traced the origin and progreſs of the 
word dominus under the Imperial government. GIBSON. 
In the Hippolytusof Euripides, an officer ſays to that prince, 
My royal Maſter, (for the Gods alone 
Challenge the name of Lord,) &e. 
on which Mr. Wodhull obſerves, after mentioning the 
practice of Auguſtus and Tiberias, that ** we find, by the 
« Milopogon of Julian, that he followed their example at 
« Conſtantinople” [rather Antioch]. “ in much later times, 
„ ſurrounded, as he was, by Aſiatic flaves, inured to the 
« yoke, men to whom the fight of a philoſopher on the 
e throne was ſo ſtrange, that they ridiculed that moderation 
« in the conduct of their ſor reign, which they felt them- 
« ſelves incapable of imitating.” 
* In the original, opera (4 eyes”) perhaps for oroualles 
(„names“) ſor Julian was called by his friends ægaclalog xa 
cope, the mildeſt and moſt philoſophical,” Theod. 


Hg 
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merciful is it to require moderation from the rich 
in the courts of juſtice, and to reſtrain the poor 
from flander! By aboliſhing the ſtage, the players, 
and the dancers, you have ruined our city, ſo that 
we have no conſolation left, except, after having 
groaned under your oppreſſions for ſeven months , 
that of referring our prayers for a deliverance from 
ſo great an evil to the old women 4 who conſtantly 
frequent the tombs of the dead. But we have 
ſucceeded by our ſcurrility, transfixing you with 
ſarcaſms as with arrows. If you are thus intimi- 
dated by our taunts, how, noble Sir, will you be 
able to ſuſtain the darts of the Perſians? 

But we will now exhibit another charge. You 
reſort frequently to the temples, peryerſe, moroſe, 
and abandoned as you'are. On your account, the 
populace, and even many of the magiſtrates, flock 
thither, and welcome you with _ ſhouts, accla- 
mations, and all the ſplendid. applauſes of the 
theatre. Why then are you not pleaſed ? But, in- 


He had probably in his view that line of Homer's 
Achilles, 

— Kvvoc owunr” 1,09, xgadins 3'rrhaforo. 

Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer, 
as Pope tranſlates it. 

* Julian arrived at Antioch in the month of July, 362. 


He therefore compoſed the Miſopogon in the month of 


January, or of February, 363. La BLtTERIE. 

+ The churches were generally built over the tomb of 
Jome 1 martyr. Julian ſuppoſes that the women, more 
aſſiduous at the churches than the men, requeſted God by 
the interceſſion of the martyrs to deliver them from him. 
In that there might be ſome truth, Ibid. 
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ſtead of approving, you endeavour, in this reſpect, 
to be wiſer even than the Pythian *, by haranguing 


the people, and ſeverely reproving thoſe who cla- 
mour ; thus addreſſing the moſt active: You 


« ſeldom enter the temples, through reverence to 


„ the Gods, but when you reſort to them on my ac- 
« count, you fill their ſanctuaries with diſturbance. 
« Men of ſound minds ſhould pray and aſk. bleſ- 
« ſings of the Gods in filence, obſerving this rule 
« of Homer, 


« dilently pray 4. 
«© Remember too that — checked Euryclea ll, 


The priefteſs of Apollo, who delivered his oracles 
ſtanding on a tripod called Cortina, which was placed on 
the mouth of a hollow in Mount Parnaffus, whence pro- 
ceeded a vapour that affeted the head; and round this 
hollow was built the temple of Delphi. 


+ In his LXIvth Epiſtle Julian reproves the people of 
Conſtantinople on the ſame account. 


4 In the virth book of the Iliad, ver. 193, &c, Ajax, 
ready to fight with Hector, ſays, 


Now while my brighteſt arms my limbs inveſt, 

To Saturn's ſon be all your vows addreſt. 

But pray in ſecret, leſt the foes ſhould hear, 

And deem your prayers the mean effect of fear. 
Said I in ſecret ? No, your vows declare, 

In ſuch a voice as fills the earth and air. Pope, 229. 


How could Julian find, in theſe words of Ajax, a law 
which enjoins to “ pray in filence?” All the Greeks had 
the practice of quoting Homer at random. It is vexatious 
to ſee authors, infinitely more reſpectable than Homer, 
ſometimes quoted with as little propriety, LA BLIETERIE. 


| Euryclea was the nurſe of Arr kenny See Odyſſ. xx1t, 
Al I, 


« whcn 
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% when ſhe loudly expreſſed her aſtoniſhmeat at 
« the greatneſs of the deed ; 

« Woman, experienc'd 4s thou art; controul 

* Indecent joy, and feaſt thy ſecret ſoul “. 

„ None of the Trojans in the Iliad, neither 
« men nor women, are made ſuppliant to Priam, 
* or to any one of his daughters, or ſons, not 
even to Hector, though it is ſaid they extolled 
„ him as a God: but to Minerva all the women; 
he ſays, 

With hands uplifted, and imploring eyes, 

« Fill all the dome with ſupplicating cries +. 

This, indeed, was ſuitable to Barbarians and 
* women, but was no impiety towards the Gods, 
„ ſuch as you commit by praiſing mortals like 
« Gods, or rather flattering us more than Gocs ; 
« when, inſtead of flittering even them, you had 
« much better worſhip them wiſely.” 

JuLIAN. I repeat, you ſee, one of thoſe re- 
monſtrances which I haye been accuſtomed to make, 
and, inſtead of ſpeaking boldly and freely, with 
my uſual abſurdity, I bear falſe witneſs againſt 
myſelf, Are theſe, and the like, proper leſſons for 
thoſe who would treat with freedom not only 
princes, but alſo the Gods? Can they deem any 
one a mild and benevolent parent, who is natu- 
rally wicked like me? 


1 Pope, 448. 
A Ilizd, vi, 301. Pope, 374. 
R 2 ANT. 
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Ar. It is plain then, Julian, that they hate 


you, and that they jeer you both in public and 


private, ſince thoſe who ſee and applaud you 
in the temples you deem flatterers. You have not 
ſtudied how. to accommodate yourſelf to their ideas, 
lives, and manners. Well, but who can excuſe 
this ? You fleep almoſt every night alone *, nor 


Can 


* Kabevdrig ws £T17ay wxlwp paovegs 6 You ſleep almoſt abu ays 


% alone.” How is this “ almaſt akvays” to be reconciled 


with the perfect continence which the Pagan authors 
aſcribe to Julian, and which none of the Chriſtian writers, 
not even St. Gregory Nazianzen himſelf, deny? Mamer- 


tinus ſcruples not to ſay that the bed of that prince was 


purer than that of the Veſtals,” If we believe Libanius, 


Julian never had the leaſt frailty, either before his mar- 


riage, or after the death of his wife Helena. What that 
orator ſays is ſuſceptible of no ambiguity or exception. I 
will coptent myſelf with quoting the Latin tranſlation of 
Fabricius: Mi conjugii winculis & Funone fuiſſet innexus, de 
mutuis hominum amplexibus, non alia ratione quam ex libris ſer- 
 monibuſque edoctus, moriturus fuiſſet . . . . Legitimam quidem 
luxit uxorem ; aliam vero nullam, ſive antea, five poft 4 


. attigit, &c. 


It may be replied, that Mamertinus and Libegiug are 


panegyriſts. But what ſhall we ſay of Ammianus, whoſe 


teſtimony is as poſitive as that of Libanius? Ammianus is 
a moſt judicious hiſtorian, and does not ſpare Julian for 
any of his faults. He knew him perfectly, and ſeems even 
to have interrogated, on the point in diſpute, thoſe do-. 


meſtics of Julian to whom his frailties, ſuppoſing he had 


any, could not but be known, Ita inviolatd caſtitate enituit, 
ut poſt amiſſum conjugem, nihil unquam venercum agitaret , . . 
wt ne ſuſpicione quidem tenùs libidinis ullius vel citerioris vitz 
miniſtris #nca/aretur., Ammianus was of Antioch. Though 
he wrote in Latin, he was better acquainted with Greek. 
He had read the Miſopogon. Perhaps then Martimius, the 
Latin tranſlator of this ſatire, M. de Fleury, M. de Tille- 


5 mont, 
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can any thing ſoften your favage and brutal dil” 

3 'You have cloſed up all the avenues of 
a Bok pleaſures 


mont, and, myſelf tranſlate this paſſage of Julian impro- 
perly, and the Greek words os tra, do not ſignify here 


* almoſt always, = Dar. always,” abſolutely. At leaſt, 


it is certain that erway occurs in both ſignifications. in 
this caſe, I ought to have tranſlated it, You never ſhare 
« your bed with any one.” I think, however, that it ought 
to be tranflated, as I have done, Lou ſhare ſcarce ever.“ 
This reſtriction ſeems to me a refined but ſevere raillery 
againſt the inhabitants of Antioch, from which nothing 
can be inferred ' againſt the chaſtity of Julian. It is 
in their name that he abuſes himſelf. He muſt therefore 
ſpeak their language. Throughout the whole ſatire he 
repreſents them 'as perſons immerſed in debauchery, and 
abandoned to the moſt infamous pleaſures. People of 
this character do not believe in virtue. They ſuppoſe all 
men to be vicious, and that they only differ in vice as to 
the more and the leſs. On the part of Julian,-whoſe morals 
were ſuperior to all ſuſpicion, it is a ſtroke of pleaſantry 
to repreſent his enemies as perſuaded that his wiſdom ſuf- 
fered eclipſes, and making, . nevertheleſs, his exceſs of 
wiſdom a crime in him. M. de Tillemont, who under- 
ſtands the text in queſtion: literally, and conſiders it as a 
confeſſion, which Julian himſelf makes, of his incontinence, 
obſerves, in order to ſtrengthen this pretended avowal, that 
Julian, in an Epiſtle to the philoſopher Jamblicus [the 
XLth]. ſpeaks of the man “ who nurſed his children.“ 


This learned writer adds, that Codin, in his Antiquities 


of Conſtantinople, mentions ſome ſtatues of Julian and 
his children. Now,” ſays M. de Tillemont, “ he never 
„ had any legitimate, excepting a ſon, who was deſtroyed 
by the midwife that was ſuborned by the empreſs. Euſebia: 

** the fact is certain; he therefore had ſome illegitimate.” 
Let us briefly examine theſe two difficulties, always re- 
membering that the Pagans, on the one fide, paſs an elo- 
gium on the chaſtity of Julian, the completeſt, the moſt 
forcible, and the moſt excluſive of the leaſt reſtriction; and 
that, « on the other ſide, the Chriſtians, far from controvert- 
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THE MISOPOGON. 


Pleaſure, and, which is the greateſt of evils, you de- 
light in leading ſuch a rigid life, and make pleaſure 
the ſubje& of your deteſtation. In ſhort, you are 
angry at the mention of this, though you ought 
rather to thank thoſe who have kindly and har- 
moniouſly admoniſhed you in anapzſts, firſt, to 
ſhave thoſe cheeks, and then, having begun with 
yourſelf, to exhibit all pleaſurable entertainments 
to this laughter-loving people, ſuch as players, 
dancers, and, in particular, lewd women, public 
aſſemblies, and feſtivals, not facred indeed, in 
which wiſdom and temperance muſt be obſerved &, 
for theſe are as abundant is acorns, ſo as to occa- 


ſion a general diſguſt, 


Jv11av.” The Emperor, I allow, ſaerificed once 
in the Waple of Jupiter, and er that of 


ing thoſe PR Warn not ſaid a word that can render 
them ſuſpected. This eſtabliſhed, what ſtreſs ought to be 
laid on the mere indication of a modern Greek, ſuch as 
George Codin, who is known to have ſurvived the taking 
of Conſtantinople by Mahomet- II. ? If Julian had had 
baſtards, would he have erected ſtatues to them? Would 
he, who ſaid, that“ incontinence is ſufficient to: tarniſh 
the beſt life,” have publiſhed his own ſhame, and that 
of his children, in. tender age? &. LA BLETERIE. 
For what is ſaid on the paſſage above-mentioned in the 
XLth Epiſtle, ſee the notes on that E piſtle, 
This ſuſpicious expreſſion (or tri, is explained by the 
Abbe de la Bleterie, with candour and wgevuny. | 
G1BB0N, 
* This is not abſolutely contrary to what is related of 
the extravagant proceſſions of Julian on the feſtivals of 
Venus and others. All the Pagan feſtivals were not ſo li- 
dentious as thoſe of Venus. La'BLETERIE, 


Fortune. 


THE MISOPOGON, 
Fortune x. He alſo went thrice to that of Ceres, 
forget how often I weat to the temple of Daphne, 
that auguſt fabrick which was betrayed by the 
treachery of the keepers, and by the preſumption 
of the impious . On the Syrian calends |, Cæſar 


goes 


& Genius and Fortune were Di Contubaraales, and had 


temples dedicated to them jointly, See Pauſan, Beotic.. 
p. 313. Hence what Ammianus calls Genii templum (x%111. , 


1.) Julian here ſtyles Tuxn;, the one a male, the other a 
female, deity, the images of hoth being ſet up together, 
Modern antiquaries, as well as artiſts, by a kind of my- 
thological ſoleciſm, have confounded that diſtinction, who 
call a female deity the Genius of a city, BowYER., 
+ After Babylas (a biſhop, of Antioch, who died in 


priſon in the perſecution of Decius) had reſted: near a 


century in his grave, his body, by the order of the Cæſar 


Gallus, was tranſported into the midſt of the grove of 


Daphne. A magnificent church was erected over his re- 
mains; a portion of the ſacred lands was uſurped for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial of the Chriſ- 
tians of Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet 
of their biſhop; and the prieſts of Apollo retired, with 
their affrighted and indignant votaries. As ſoon as ano- 
ther revolution ſeemed to geſtore the fortune of Paganiſm, 
the church of St. Babylas was demoliſhed, and new build- 


ings were added to the moulderiag edifice which had been 


raiſed by the piety of Syrian kings, But the firſt and moſt 


ſerious care of Julian was to deliver his oppreſſed deity 


from the odious preſence of the dead and living Chriſtians, 
who had ſo effectually ſuppreſſed the voice of fraud or en- 
thuſiaſm. The ſcene of infection was purified, according 


to the forms of ancient rituals ; the bodies - were decently 


removed; and the miniſters of the church were permitt 

to convey the remains of St, Babylas to their former habi- 

tation within the walls of Antioch. The modeſt behaviour, 

which might have aſſuaged the jealouſy of an hoſtile go- 

vernment, was, on this occaſion, neglected by the zeal of 

the Chriſt ans, The lofty car, that tranſported the * 
R 4 - 
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of  Babylas, was followed, and accompanied, and re- 


ceived by an innumerable multitude ; who chanted with 
thundering acclamations, the Pſalms of David the moſt ex- 
preſſive of their, contempt for idols and idolaters. The re- 
turn of the ſaint was a triumph; and the triumph was an 
inſult on the religion of the Emperor, who exerted his 
pride to diſſemble his reſentment. During the night which 
terminated this indiſcreet proceſſion [22 Oct. 362.] the 
temple of Daphne was in flames, the ſtatue of Apollo was 
conſumed, and the walls of the edifice were left a naked 
and awful monument of ruin. The Chriſtians of Antioch 
aſſerted, with religious confidence, that the powerful in- 


terceMon of St. Babylas had pointed the lightuings of - 
heaven againſt the devoted roof; but as Julian was re- 


duced to tlie alternative of believing either a crime or a 


miracle, he choſe, without hefitation, without evidence, 


but with ſome colour of probability, to impute the fire of 
Daphne to the revenge of the Galileans, - Grzzow, 

Julian (in Miſopogon) rather inſinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ammianus (xxII. 13.) treats the imputat ion 
as lewiſſmus rumor, and relates the ſtory with extraordinary 
candour. id. 


J do not find that Amma treats this report bt the 


manner here affirmed; All that he ſays of it is this: 85, 
picalatur enim id Chriftianos egifſe, ſtimulatos invidid, quod idem 
templum inviti videbant ambitioſo circumdari poriflplio.” For 
be ſuſpected the Chriſtians to have been the perpetrators, 
« urged to it by envy on ſeœeing reluctantly that temple 
©« ſurrounded by a ſpacious pexiſtyle.“ Then follows, 
Ferebatur autem, lickt ramorꝭ leviſimo,” | hac ex cauſa coriflagraſſe 
dilabrum, & c. But it was reported, though on the flighteft 


© grounds, that this was the cauſe of the fire: The phi- 


** loſopher Aſclepiades, being on a viſit te Julian, and 
going to that ſuburb, as he was uſed to carry with him, 


„ wherever he went, a ſmall filver image of Juno, placed 
« it at the feet of the great image, and lighting wax tapers, 


„ as uſual, departed; from which, in the middle of the 
„night, when no one could attend or aſſiſt, ſparks flying 
„ adhered to the very ancient materials,” &c. To this 
ſtory therefore, and not that of the Chriſtians, the 295 
mus rumor is app'ied. 

t As in the concluſion of the Miſopogon, Julian reckons 
the Macedonian month Lots the tenth of the Syrian year, 
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goes again to the temple of Jupiter Philius &. Then 
comes the general feſtival t, and Cæſar goes iq 
the temple of Fortune. Omitting an inauſpicious 


this year began with the month Dius. In the Syrian year, 
which is uſed by Euſebius, St. Epiphanius, Euagrius, 
Malela, &c, the month Dius anfwers to the month of 
November. But perhaps the city of Antioch had a Syrian, 
year that was peculiar to it. In different Macedonian cities, 
the month Dius anſwered to different Roman months; Te 
is certain that the Syrian year of Antioch began in autumfre 
We cannot, however, poſitively aſſert in which of the 
Roman months, September, October, or November. This. 
is the reſult of ſotne learned and judicious obſervations 
communicated to me by a friend to whom I owe ſeveral of 
my remarks, | IA BLETERIE. 
*The patron of ftiendſhip, the fame with Hoſpitalis 
© a bearded face, with a' placid look, to denote,” fays 
Triſtan, “ that true friendſhip is the reſult of age.“ He 
had a temple at Antioch, where Julian ſacrificed to him 
more than once, dufihg his reſidence there; pleaſed, no 
doubt, to have ſo good an authority for his beard, which, 
as che inhabitants little regarded in Jupiter, no wonder they 
ridiculed in the Emperor, | Bowykx. 
+ The calends of January [mentioned above, p. 231.] 
when the conſuls entered on theit office, and the paicfts, 
in a ſolemn proceſſion, offered vows for the public ſafety of 
the empire, or of the Roman ſenate and people. 
This therefore Libantus, in like manner (in his deſerip - 
tion of the calends), "ſtyles “ a general feſtival to all who 
4 live under the Roman government.“ SPANHEIM. 
This day was deemed a feſtival throughout all the Ro- 
man world, though all did not begin the” year with it. 
For inſtance, the Romans then commenced the year with 
Dius, which anſwers to the Julian November: Therefore, 
in the above paſſage of Julian 4 Togu Napa, (“e the Syrian 
“ calends,) are the firſt day of the month Dius. This 
paſſage has been mifunderſtood by Martinius, the [Latin] 


tranſlator, | ALOTS. 
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THE MTS OP O GON 
day *, he again pays his vows in the temple of 
Jupiter Philius, after the manner of his anceſtors . 


Who can endure Cæſat's going ſo frequently to the 


temples, when the Gods ſhould be troubled only 
once or twice to celebrate thoſe feſtivals which are 
common to all the people, and of which not only 
they who honour the Gods, but they alſo with whom 
the city is filled, participate ? What an exquiſite 
pleaſure and delight does every one conſtantly en- 
joy in the ſight of a number of dancing men, 
en women, and dancing boys! 

Reflecting on theſe things, I cannot but think 
you happy in ſuch diverſions, and yet I am by no 
means diſſatisfied with myſelf; for the life I lead, 
by the influence perhaps of ſome God, is to me 

agreeable. Believe me, therefore, far from being 
offended with + thoſe who reprobate my life and 
manners, I even add to their farcaſms as many as, 
poſſible, and accumulate on myſelf more reproaches 
for being ſuch a fool as not 'to- perceive at firſt 
what were the manners of this city, eſpecially as. 
none of my contemporaries, I am yn are more 
converſant with books than myſelf, 7 4 


» Jan. 2. The days immediately following the calends, 
nones, and ides were reckoned inauſpicious. Ov. Til 
I. 55. et eg. 

On Jan. 3, when ſolemn. vows were offered for the 
fafety of the prince, 

3. He means the games and ſhews at which the Chriſ- 
tons. as well as the Gentiles, were preſent, to the great 
offence of the moſt holy prelates ; which St. Chyſoſtom, 
among others, frequently mentions, Pe rau. 


It 


THE MISOPOOGON. 


It is related that the king who was nameſake to 
this city, or rather, to whom it owes its name (for 
it was built by Seleucus *, but takes its name from 
his ſon), Antiochus I mean, from an exceſſive in- 
dulgence in luxurious delights, always loving and 
being loved, was at length illegally enamoured of 
his mother-in-law +. He wifhed to conceal his 
paſſion, but could not; his body being emaciated, 
and ſecretly decaying, his ſtrength failing, and his 
mind being languid. His caſe ſeemed myſterious, 
the diſorder having no apparent cauſe, and the 
nature of it not being knowWa. The young man's 
illneſs, however, being certain, the great difficuiry 
propoſed to a Samian phyſician: 4 was, to diſ- 
cover what the diſtemper was. He, ſuſpecting from 
Homer what are the limbs- conſuming cares $”, 
and that anxiety of mind, not weakneſs of body, 
is often the cauſe of bodily decay, and obſerving 
the youth, as well by years as conſtitution, to be 
not averſe to love, took this method ro diſcover the 
diſeaſe. He fat down by the hed- ſide, and looking 
the young man ſtedfaſtly im the face, he deſired 
ſome beautiful women to be e ACC 


* Seleucus 3 

+ Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius Polioréctes, 
and wife of Seleucus. 

Eraſiſtratus. 0 | 

$ Tui peredwres, © the anxieties that ES the body.” 


1 do not find the word yuGopes in the Index of Homer, made 
by Wolfgangus Seberus. If the Index be not faulty, Julian 


is miſtaken, or quotes ſome work of Homer which"we do 
not poſſeſs, La BLETERIE. 
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THE MISOPOG ON. 


with the queen. As ſoon as ſhe appeared, or as 
ſobn as he ſaw her, the youth betrayed ſome ſymp- 
toms of his diſorder; he breathed ſhort, as if he 
had been aſthmatic, with his utmoſt endeavours he 
could not avoid trembling, great was the evident 
agitation of his mind, and his face was covered 
with -bluſhes.'' The phyſician, obſerving this, ap- 
plied his hand to his patient's breaſt, and found 
his heart beat violently, as if it would burſt forth. 
Such were his ſenſations while the queen was 
preſent. But when the had withdrawn, while the 
others were paſſing by, he remained tranquil, and 
ſeemed in perfect health. Having thus diſcovered 
his malady, Eraſiſtratus communicated it to the 
king, and he, being an affectionate father, ſaid, 
he would reſign his wife to his ſon. He then re- 
fuſed it; but his father dying not long after, the 
preſent, which, when offered him before, he nobly 
declined; he then very eagerly ſeized . Such was 
the conduct of Antiochus. (9 1. KM 
That his deſcendants therefore Would imitate 
akeir founder, or, at leaſt, their nameſake, is not 
blameable. For, as in plants, it is probable that 
the qualities are widely diffuſed, and perhaps thoſe 
which are produced gogpther reſemble thoſe 


* Plutarch relates the ſtory differently i in his life of De- 
metrius. For he ſays, that Antiochus, the ſon of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, married his thi0thors ne! in tlie life · time 
* his father. PET Au. 


which 


THE MISOPOGON. 

which produce them; ſo, among men *, the manners 
of the deſcendants are likely to be ſimilar to thoſe 
of their anceſtors. Of the Greeks I think the 
Athenians the moſt liberal and humane ; though 
all the Greeks, I have obſerved, are the fame, and 
I can truly affirm of them, that of all men they 
are the greateſt lovers of the Gods, and moſt hoſ- 
pitable to ſtrangers ; but of the Greeks, I give 
this teſtimony chiefly to the Athenians. And if 
they retain in their manners the reſemblance of 
ancient virtue, why may not the ſame ſimilitude be 
traced in the Syrians, the Arabians, the Gauls, 
the Thracians, the Pannonians, and that nation 
which is ſituated between the two latter on the 
banks of the Danube? I mean the Myſians, 
the ſtock from which I am deſcended , who 
are abſolutely inelegant, booriſh, auſtere, uncivi- 
liſed, and obſtinately tenacious of their opinions, 
all which are proofs of lamentable ruſticity. 

Firſt, therefore, I aſk pardon for myſelf, for 
imitating the manners of my anceſtors, and then 
I grant it to you for the ſame offence ; nor do [ 
mention, as a reproach, your being 

In lying and in wanton dances ſkill'd 4. 


* The inhabitants of Antioch were nothing to Antiochus. 
The kind of argument which Julian here employs muſt not 
be underſtood ſeriouſly. It is a mere joke, La BLETERIE. 

+ Eutropius, the great grandfather of Julian, and the 
father of Conſtantius-Chlorus, was of the province of 
Myſia. | Did. 

{ Iliad. xxiv. 261. Priam's reproach of his nine ſur- 
viring ſons, | 

On 
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440 


On the contrary, your following the examples and 
ſtudies of your fathers T think much to your ho- 


nour. Thus Homer alſo, praiſing en ſays, 
that he excelled all men 


In thieving and in ſwearing “. 


* Homer,. in the x1xth book of the Odyſſey, v. 396, 

ſays, that Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Uly ges, 
excelled other men, #\:nleoumn 0 nale, © in theft and oaths.” 
Mad. Dacier, on this paſſage, ſays, in effect, that the word 
xa:Tloovry may ſignify not only . theft,” but alſo cunning, 
* addreſs, ſtratagem, ſkill to conceal the knowledge of 
* his ſchemes, to penetrate. the ſecrets of others, &c. 
* and that Homer meant to ſay that Autolycus was a very 
acute politician, an artful prince, an able negociator, who 
knew how fo make treaties to his advantage, but, on the 
whole, was faithful to his word, arid one who reſpected 
his oaths,” Admitting the charitable explanation of Mad. 
Dacier, it is unfortunate for him to have been praiſed by 
Homer in equivocal terms ; for the knavery of Autolycus 
has grown proverbial, Martial, ſpeaking of a thief, ſays, 
Non fuit Autolyci tam piceata manus. La BLETERIE, 

Dr. Clarke (on the above line in the Odyſſey) un- 
derſtands it, however, as a commendation ; and Fenton, 
agreeably to the ſame interpretation, has, in his trani- 
lation, aſcribed to Agen 


46 
cc 


a mighty name 
For ſpotleſs faith, and deeds of martial fame. 456. 
Shakſpeare, on the contrary, has given his name 
to a roguiſh pedlar: My father,” ſays he, named me 
* Autolycus, who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, 
* was likewiſe a ſnapper-up of unconfidered/trifles,” | 
Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. II. 
Euripides had two dramas (now loſt) named Autolycus, 


the firſt ſatyric (as we learn from Julius Pollux) of which 


a fragment is preſerved by Galen and Athenzus, Barnes 
and Dr. Muſgrave ſuppoſe that it derives its name from 
this Autolycus ; but from what is tranimitted to us, Mr. 
Wodhull, who has tranſlated it, thinks, with more pro- 
bability, that another Autolycus, a champion in the pub- 
lic games, was its hero, 

And 


THE MISOPOGON. 


And fo, you ſay, do I in ruſticity, obſtinacy, 
moroſeneſs, in not being eaſily ſoftened by ſup- 
plications, or induced by intreaties or clamours, to 
mind my buſineſs. With theſe reproaches I am 
not in the. leaſt offended. Which of us is the 
moſt excuſable is known to the Gods, but no man 
can determine- between us, ſuch is our ſelf-love, 


every one admiring his own endowments, and 


deſpiſing thoſe of others. But he, who bears with 
indulgence a courſe of life the reverſe of his own, 
ſeems to me the moſt benevolent. 

[On reflection, I find that, in ſome, other par- 
ticulars, I have been much my own enemy. For 
when I came to a free city, which could not en- 
dure the naſtineſs of my hair, I came to it un- 
combed and bearded, as if barbers had been 
wanting . Lou would have taken me for 
Smicrines or Thraſy leon , a moroſe old man, or a 


frantic 


* Soon after his entrance into the palace of Conſtan- 


tinople, Julian had occaſion for the ſervice of a barber. 
An officer, magnificently drefſed, immediately preſented 
himſelf, „It is a barber,” exclaimed the prince, that 
« I want, and not a receiver-general of the finances.” 
He queſtioned the man concerning the profits of his em- 
ployment; and was informed, that, befides a large falary, 
and ſome yaluable perquiſites, he enjoyed a daily allowance 
of twenty ſervants, and as many horſes, GIBBON. 
Libanius ſays, that a thouſand cooks, as many barbers 
(xuprag h ta), more cup-bearers, &c, were diſtributed in 
the ſeyeral offices of luxury which Julian aboliſhed or re- 
trenched. 
+ Theſe were probably two comic characters of Me- 
nander, as Caſaubon (Animady. in Athena um, l. vi. c. 12.) 
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THE MIS OPOGON. 


frantic ſoldier, when I might have appeared, by 
the ornamental advantages of dreſs, a handſome 
boy, or, at leaſt, a youth, if not in years *, in 
efferninacy and features .] 

Ar. You know not how to aſſociate with men; 
you: adopt not the maxims of Theognis 1, nor 
imitate (as he — the changeful poly Kh 85 


mentions a comedy by that poet named Thrafyleon. Ho 
adds, that there 25 one of the ſame name in Latin by 
Turpilius, a tranſlation, he ſuppoſes, from Menander, 
which is often quoted by Nonius. 

When Julian firſt came to Antioch, he was thirty-one 
years old, 

+ The paragraphs between [] are omitted here, and 
removed lower, by the French tranſlator, They ſeem in- 
deed a repetition of what was ſaid at the beginning, yet I 
do not think myſelf. warranted to tranſpoſe them, though 
I thoroughly aſſent to the propriety of the following re · 
mark of M. de la Bleterie, as an excuſe for the incorrect- 
neſs of the author, but not for the corrections of his tranſ- 
lator : In general, the Miſopogon is a little unſewed, 
« and the repetitions in it are too frequent, It was com- 
poſed perhaps in the ſpace of one or two nights. Julian 
„% was too much employed to be an author by premedi- 
«© tation. When an author ſcarce reads what he writes, 
« we cannot wonder at tautology.“ 

t Theognis, a poet of Megara, lived about 550 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. We have ſome ſentences, or 
maxims, by him, in elegiac verſe, LA BLETERIE, 

$ Ulyfles, tclinging to a cliff, is compared to this fiſh 
by Homer, Odyſſ. V. 432. Ariftotle, and others, ſuppoſe, 
that it changes its colour, in order more eaſily to catch its 
prey, or from fear. St. Paul, who, for good reaſons became 
all things to all men, is on that account, compared to a poly- 
pus by Julian in his work againſt the Chriſtian religion, 
preſerved and confuted by Cyril. But its more extra- 
ordinary power of re · production was reſerved for the ſpecu- 
lation of modern naturaliſts, 

which 


THE MISOPOGON. 


which aſſumes the colour of rocks, but, on the 
contrary, you behave to all with the proverbial 
ruſticity, folly, and moroſeneſs of a Myconian *. 
Know you not, that we are widely different from 


the Gauls, the Thracians, and the Illyrians ? This 


city, you ſee, abounds with ſhops. ' But you pro- 
voke the retailers by not ſuffering them ro extort, 
both from natives and' foreigners, what price they 
pleaſe for proviſions. | They complain of the land- 
holders FT; dut theſe alſo. 700 make * . 


* Fart oC of —_ writes, that Pericles aſed to 
come uninvited to the entertainments of others, after the 
manner of the Myconians, who inhabiting a batren iſland 
(in the Archipelago] were notorious for their avarice and 


ruſticity, : ATHEN US, 
On this proverb ſee Euflatilus (in O. xvyiI.) Suidas, 
and Zenobius. | PE rav. 


+ This paſſage is obſcure. What follows may explain 
it, Ammianus lays (J. xx11,) that Julian, with no 
© apparent reaſon; for the ſake of popularity, endea- 
« youred:'to' make all commodities cheap, which ſome- 
times, 1 improper management, occaſions dearth and 
% famine.“ Nor could the magiſtrates of Antioch diſ- 
ſuade him? By fixing therefore a lower price on things 
that were to be ſold, he made the retailers his enemies. 
And when thoſe retailers, being charged with the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of their demands, complained that they bought 
corn and proviſions dearer of the landholder, he compelled 
them alſs, by the ſame edict, to make abatements. Phis 
ſeverity and rigour, exerciſed againſt theſe two ranks, ex- 
tended to the chief men of the city and the magiſtrates, 
who' ſupplied the markets, and owned the lands. And 
thus they were doubly muléte d. Bid. 

The magiſtrates of Antioch perhaps condeſcended to ſell 
wine themſelves by retail, like ſome of the: preſent nobility 
of Flotehee;* is mentioned by Lord e wank —— 
and other trateller / 
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by obliging them to be juſt. The magiſtrates, 


who, availing themſelyes of both theſe diſtreſſes, 


rejoiced before at receiving double ptofits, both 
as landholders and as retailers, now, on being de- 


prived of both theſe advantages, are equally ex- 
aſperated. The Syrians too, at being precluded 


both from drinking immoderately and dancing la. 


ſciviouſly; are no leſs enraged ; but by giving 
them bread in plenty, ybu think they are ſuffi- 


ciently regaled. And fo gracious are you, that 


you are not t contented with PONTA I nem 10 
only. 

When. a ee was lately made, that. no 
fiſh; and ſcarce any poultry, could be procured in 


the markets, you ſaid, with a-ſneering laugh, that 


* x frugal city ought to be ſatisfied with bread, 


ine, and oil; that meat was "a dainty; but 


„ fiſh and . poultry were more than dainties, and 
« would not have been indulged even to the ſuitors 
« ig Ithaca.“ Thus you would have us deem 
pork and mutton luxuries, and fubfiſt, like you, on 


and 


„ in ahs suf TR the philoſophers. of the reign- 


ing ſect, who hai blended the 2&gyptian. and Chaldean 
| tenets with Platoniſm and the ruins of the doctrine of Py- 
thagoras, tranſmitted by a very uncertain tradition, thoſe 

philoſophers, I ſay, or rather the moſt perfect among them, 

adopted a very auſtere mode of life, which made part of 


the doctrine which was revealed, in the myſteries, to the 


mitiated. „As. Orpheus paſſed for the firit inſtitutor of the 
*#1 LP r AN it was "_ — that this _ of "_ Was that 
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and are gwing laws to-your Fhraciahieouritymen, 
or to theſe ſtupid Gauls, who, by their edueation, 
have made you a mere block of hom or maple, 
not à Maratho 


blan but half an Achartiad® wurtior, 
e ee 4; one 


Erg 


2% Deine een A auen 
which, Plato, and fame other ancients haye mentioned poder 
the name of Orphic life,” Ones Soe. This life, which 
«tad... Ie. N e * 
preaches in his book, De ubfineuif anna, 


8 ! 


vation of things allowed in common life, The Orphics 


muſt have reſembled the Egyptian prieſts and the Bramins. 


Julian had not embraced” the Orphic lite, but he en- 
deavoured to approach neat it. To. lat I haye elſewhere 
faid of his extreme frugality, 1 will add here what I find 
ia his funeral oration. Sec the Bibliotheea Greats of Fa- 


% food, ſometimes of anothess in lionour of Pan, of Mer- 


% fo, of eder « ». + He de ene for. hypien 


« wiſdom, or underſtanding. . The immortal beings, who 
know every thing, were both his council and his guard. 
„By them he was almoſt always ſurrounded,” After this 


quotation, to which I could add many fimilar, no one, I 


fancy, will haye the leaf: doubt af the fanatieiſm of Julian 


any mare than of that of bis panegyriſt. LA BIIETRAIE. 


The Acharniam (ſo one of the tribes of Athens was 
called) were yaliant, but rongh and hardy. In the comedy 
of Ariſtophanes, entitled t charnian, ſome old men 


of that itihe are ſtyled “men of oak and maple, ſoldiers 


of Marathon; meaning invineible wattiors; 


The in- 


+ hahirants-.of Antioch, in alluſion to this paſſage of the 
* comic poet, reproach Julian for having the hardineſs, the 
S 2 unpolite- 
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T HE M ISO HO SGO RN. 
one generally odious and diſguſtful. Was it not 
better fer- yu to walk the forum, ſcented with 


perfumes, and preceded by beautiful boys, and 
thus to attract the eyes of the citizens, and bands 


.of women, ſuch as you ſee aſſembled every day *? 


- Jot. But to look wantonly, caſting my eyes on 
all ſides, and to appear beautiful to you in perſon, 
not in mind, my principles will not allow me. 
66 The trus beauty of the mind conſiſts,” you ſay, 
in the enjoyment of life.“ But my goyernor 
taught me, when I attended maſters; to behold the 
ground, not the tape, and to cheriſn the hairs of 
my chin more than thoſe of my head. And even 


unpoliteneſs, the roughneſs,” of the Achatgians, Without 
the courage of thoſe brave. Nic peaſants,” "To theſe ideas, 


Which are, phrely Greek, 1 haye ſubſtituted L that are 


equivalent, | LETERIE. 
In this trauſlation the Greek ideas are retained. As 
Julian is the ſpeaker, let him peak as a Greek or Roman, 


and not like 4 Londoner or, Pariſian. Though it is not un- 


common "with 1 us to fay, in like manner, of thoſe who are 
ardy, that they are, ** made of iron and ſteel;“ and thus 
'Cha les XII. was ſtyled by the Turks, . iron. head, ” and 


* "by r. . Johnfon, © 2 frame of adamant, à ſoul of fire.” 


Nothing could equal the feſtivals of Venus, and other 
ſuch ſolemniries, when, re ufig to give audience to the 
ofßcers and magiſtrates, Julian conducted through the city 
the female proſtitutes, and the other victims of the Public 
incontinence. The women walked firſt; "after them came 
thes effeminate 19 1 5 i offs theſe two infamous tt60ps 
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t at that ge I never went to the-rheatrs privately 
h and voluntarily, but twice or thrice oy] 
d To pleaſe Patroclus, by the prince commanded , 
E my üntimate friend and kinſman 1 was then a 
+ ſubject. roof overs io e mrs. e 
n Pardon me therefore, and rather turntyour fe- 
, ſentment againſt that wicked governor; who was 
bo thenſoz troubleſome to me by ineulcating thoſe 
f moral leſſons. He has occaſioned all your diflike 
T to me by fixing, and, As it were, carying on 
fo my mind what I ought o ſhun, And, as if he 
of meant . to pleaſe me, he exerted himfelf with the 
utmoſt Eirneſtneſs, calling ruſticity gravity, and ſtu- 
” pidity: temperance, ſaying,:that to reſiſt the Paſſions 
s, was fortitude, and that the gratification of them 
. does not conſtitute happineſs. - My governor often 
* ſaid to me, when I was quite a boy, as Jove and the 
Ns Muſes can witneſs, Do not ſuffer yourſelf;to.be 
re © ſedueed to the theatre by the crowd of your 
yo 6 companions, . nor be enamouted of ſuck” enter - 
; « tainments, - Do you wiſh. to ſee a chariot-race ? 
er It is elegantly deſcribed in Homer : ↄpen the 
” « book, aud read. Do you hear of dee 
Be 1 * meg gs Ota, F e 1 J bn 1 
5 This, though not printed as ſuch in the editions, or obs | 
be, ſerved by the ' commentators, is an heroic verſe ; but . 
I it does not occur in Homer, nor is it clear whom Ju- | 
27 lian here means by Patroclus.“ The prinee  (aexwr) 1 
Tor muſt probably be his brother, Cæſar Gallus. 10 hy 
I. In the xxIIId book of the Iliad, Achilles cauſes ſome iti 
„ games to be celebrated in honour of the funeral of Pa- E: 
IE. troclus, Among them js a deſcription of a chariot-race. j 
I. La BLETERIE, 1 
50 8 3 * dancers ? * 
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dancers Away with them Flies Phæäclan 


« youths are leſs effeminaie . Nou have there 
heb harper Pbemius 4, and the ſinger Demo- 
t docus 4. His trees tho are more delightful to 
% the ear than ours are to the ey e 


Thus ſerms the palm 5, with — 
t 4 crown'd, Son $2.44) h „em, 


By Phegbus altar ee eve . 
3758 2: he pride of D t een 


* oy the « darices of the besen. in the 4 _—_ of 
tlie — —.— £ III Brifenitt, 


11d. — — * ee have eee fond of 
their Home 7 a governor ſo grave as that of Julian ral 
ifes a child to read the fcandalous romance of Mars take 
in the nete Uf Valchn, Which emodocus bog the fa 
Sni See Odyſſ. viii -. 
Another. hve and intelligent tutor, himſelf a * 5 
i muſic, (wb has lately given excellent Advice to his 
pupile, Pas allo inattem ve to theſe fore Deurum] as 
Vir [6] ee, ſtyles them, when he ſaid, The wiſe men 
eathen antiquity reſerved the powers "of muſic for 
1 os inſſimag moral intraction into e et. Þly- 
A Difquifitions,, p. 354 
We: dyfl. Wt 162, Broome, 193- Naulicaa'? is compared 
ispalm- tree by Ulyffez. 
"Vern the Ulyſſes of Homer ſajd, that he . ſaw a tall 


and tender 8 Detos,“ the fawe i is gill t at 
2 this day. 7 N 


eo de Legibus, 1; 3 
The palm alſo of Delos is viſible from TE ticks ok dat 


4 God [Apoko:] Plin, Nat. Hift, l. xv I. 44. 


I In the'original it is Tas Bowe,” Caſaubon, in his notes 


on Athenzus, XvI. 9. quotes it Tips Buns, But Julian, * 


the patlage above, reads it, or e it * memory, cafe 
E. Dt tlie "CL&RKE, 


* And 


re 


Conſtantius, [ſee t 


THE MISOPO GON; 


And the woady iſtand of Calypſo, and che 
% groves of Circe, and the garden of Alcinöus, 


1 1 —— will ſee f er * 


4nd; s: 0 

Would you know the name 00 . governor, 
and his family? By all the Gods and Goddeſſes, 
he was a Barbarian, a Scythian, and name-ſake to 
him *, ho perſuaded Xerxes to wage war againſt 
Greece and the renowned Argives. He was an 
eunuch, a title, which twenty months ago + was 
revered, but is now the ſubject of ſhame and re- 
proach. He was educated by my grandfather f, 
I well known that it was Mardonius, the fon of 
Gobryas, who, in the council of Xerxes, gave his opinion 


for making war with the Greeks, and whoſe adyice pre- 
vailed, Herod. VII. The goYernor « of Julian had the ſame 


name, La BLETERTE, 


＋ He principally. means Eufebius, the chamberlain of 
be Epiſtle to the Athenians, p. 68.] who, 
in his reign, had the management of public affairs. Am- 


mianus, (xxi, 18.) relates, that * Conſtantius died OR. 5. 


iy the conſulſhip of Taurus and Florentius,” which was 
A. D. zöt. He alſo ſays, in the next book, that Julian 
„ compoſed his Miſopogon towards the end of the year 362, 
* and that he marched from Antioch againſt the Perfians, 
March 1, 363.“ So that from the death of Conſtan- 
tius to the time of bis writing the Miſopogon there was 
an interval of not quite fifteen months. But Julian reckons 
ne Whether it is a miſtake, or not, I cannot tell. 


PETAY. 
Julian probably fixes the epocha of the diſgrace of the 


eunuchs to the time of his declaring war againſt Conſtantius. 


La BLETERIE, 
ſi” The præſect Julian (probably Anieius Julianus, who was 
conſul ! in 322) the moſt illuſtrious private perſon of his age 
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THE MISO PO GON 


that he might inſtru&t my mother * in the poems of 
Homer and Heſiod. I was her firſt and only ſon , 
and a few months after my birth ſhe died, leaving 
me an orphan, and oppreſſed with many misfor- 
tunes. Loung and tender, at ſeyen years of age I 
was entruſted to his care. From that time, con- 
ducting me to proper maſters, he perſuaded me 
chat this was the only right way; and as he him- 
ſelf would not know, nor would ſuffer me to pur- 
ſue, any A he has e me to 1 858 re- 
ſentment. * 2 10 8 


But, if you leaſe, d we vill now ben peton; 
and terminate our animoſity. For he had no idea 
of my coming- hitber, far. from expecting that I 


by his birth, his riches, and VE reputation ; and perhaps the 
firſt Roman ſenator who made a public profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity. He had been engaged in the party of Maxentius; 
but Conſtantine, after the victory, revered the ſupexior 
talents of this great man, and, a, virtue ſtill ſuperior to 
them. He made him conſul, on and at length his 
brother · in- law. * At 1409+ 00.61, io aJab BLETERIE. 


* Baſilina, It is ſaid, chat, when he was ready to lie- 
in, ſhe dreamed that ſhe brought Achilles into the world ; 
and that, upon her waking, while ſhe related this dream, 
ſhe was delivered oſ Julian, almoſt without pain. This 
princeſs died in the flower of her age. She appears to have 
been an Atian and A perſecutreſs, which is not ſurpriſing, 
if ſne was related to Euſebius of Nicomedia. It is cer- 


tain that Julian was a diſtant relation of this biſhop,“ ſays 
Ammianus: probably by the fide of Baſilina, whoſe mother, 


the maternal grandmother of Julian, gas " of Ionia or 


2 7556 ed / A 
1 Sante (as eee was by another mother. 
ſhould 


T HE MISO PO G ON. 
ſhould govern ſuch an empire * as the Gods 
have beſtowed, much againſt the will, believe me, 
both of the giver and receiver. For he who con- 
ferred this honour, or favour, or whatever elſe 


you may pleaſe to call it, conferred it with re- 


luctance, and by him who accepted it, the Gods: 
well know, it; was ſincerely rejected. But their 
will is and muſt be obeyed. If my governor could 
have foreſeen this, he would, without doubt, have 
endeavoured to make me acceptable to you. But 
now, whatever manners I may have previouſly con- 
trated, whether gentle or booriſh, it is impoſſible 
for me to alter or unlearn. Habit is ſaid to be a 
ſecond nature; to oppoſe it is irkſome; but to coun - 
teract the ſtudy of more than thirty years is ex- 
tremely difficult, eſpecially when it has been im- 
bibed with ſo much attention. WI 

Axr. Allowing this, what induced you to in- 
3 and determine matters of traffick? This, 


imagine, was not taught you by your * | 


as he did not foreſee your reigning. 


Jr. This alſo was owing to that wicked ld 


man, whom, as the principal director of my ſtudies, 
you ſo juſtly reproach as well as me; but know, 
that he was deceived by . Vou have often 


* "Conſtantive, by OT; courſe of nature, might have had 


children, and Gallus was the elder brother of Julian, who 
was intended for the eccleſiaſtical ſtare. La BTETERIE. 
+ Tt is pretended that Conſtantius, on his death-bed, 
named Julian his ſucceſſor. Julian believes, or affects to 
believe, it. Bid. 
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heard, I ſuppoſt, che names of Plato, Socrates, 
Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus , mentioned with. 
derifion; © On theſe that old man had the folly to 
rely, aud afterwards finding me young and capable: 
of improvement, he told me, that, if in every 
thing” I would make them my models; I fhould 
exeell; he would not ſay all other men (for with 
them there was no'comperition), but myſelf. Thus 
guided by him, how could I act otherwiſe? Were 
it ever fo deſirable, I ean now make no alteration, 
auc when J reproach myſelf for not indulging every 
vice, I recollect what the Athenian ſtranger ſays 
in Plato T: He is to be honoured. who commits 
n rime; he who prevents others from being 
4˙eriminal is worthy of more than double honour: 
«"the' former is equal in diguity to a man; the 
latter, who diſcovers to the magiſtrates the crimes 
«of others, is equal to many. But he, who, in 
puniſhing; aſſociates himſelf in authority with 
sche magiſtrates, is a great and perfect citizen, 
„ and ſhall be deemed victor in the lifts of virtue: 
the ſame praiſe is due to temperance and pru- 
„ dence, and to all thoſe other good qualities 
Ahich are not only uſeful to the polſeſſors, but 
are alſo imparted to others.“ Wy 
1 Peripatetic philoſopher, who ſueceeded Arllötle! in 
his ſchool, Cic. in Orat. xix. His books of plants and moral 
characters are all that remain of his compoſition ; the reſt 
of his works are enumerated by Diogenes Laërtius in his 
life. His name was changed by Ariſtotle, for his . 


from Tyrtamus. 
4 De Legibus, l. v. 
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T HR MNMISOFTOGON. 
Such were the inſtructions that I received from 
one who thought that he was forming à private 
individual, not foreſeeing the rank in which Jupiter 
has placed me. I :ſhould be aſhamed of appear · 
ing worſe us a. prince than as a ſubject. I have 
indeed ſo far forgotten myſelf as to acquaint you 
with my ruſticity. Another law of Plato, which 
has made tm reuollect myſelf, and be your enemy, 
ſays, that che magiſtrates and elders ſhould prac» 
«rife modeſty and temperance, that theit lives 
„ ntay be leſſons to the people.“ Singly, there- 
fore, or rather with a few, I obſerre theſe rules; 
but the event has been different from what Lex- 
pacted, and has jufſly involved me in diſgrace. 
Seven of us foreigners, who have lately 


arrived | among you, (but our, Who has ſiner 


joined us, is your: own fellow citiaen +, dear to 
Mercury and to me, an excellent maſter of oratory,) 
have no connection with the reſt of the world; 
ve go. out but ſeldom, and that only to the temples 
of the Gods. To the theatres we never reſort, 
thinking them of all places the moſt ignoble, of 

all n. the moſt aue If the n 


el 


ea 

* In the * Few of the kx friends, whom the Emperor 
had with him, muſt certainly be placed the philoſophers 
Maximus of Epheſus, Priſcus of Epirus, the ſophiſt Hi- 

merius of Bithynia, and the phyſician Oribaſius of Per- 
gamus. It may be ſurmiſed that the two others were Salluſt 
the ſecond. and Anatolius. But I do not think that Julian 
here ſpeaks of any officer of the empire, La BLKTERIE. 
| u It is. needleſs-to obſerve that Libanius is here meant. 
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ages will allont mein adiſtinguiſh- Apa focietyiby 


the moſt remarkable cireumſtance that attends it, 
nothing ſeems ſo.:peculiarly, aur characteriſtic as 
an ayerſion to:pulilic entertainments *. Thus we 
ſolicit your hatred andi reſentmem, inſtead: of ca- 
joling and endeavouring to pleaſe .. 

Ar. Suppoſe a man is guilty af injuſtice. What 
ſolly is it in you to interfere! Lou might not only 
have ingratiated yourſelf: with him, but have 
mared. the emoluments of his injuſtices Vet you 


prefer his enmity. ; Xu ſhould have conſidered 


that one who is injured never complains of the 
magiſtrates, but only of the perſon who has in- 
jured him. But, when he has been puniſhed, in- 
ſtead of blaming his accuſer, he turns his reſentment 
againſt the 


freedom which even the aſſes and the camels here 
enjoy ? The drivers lead their camels through the 


Porricaes, like ſo many brides, magnificently . 


mg As; 1 the wide ſtreets and: narrow-lanes 


. There as no ſenſe to be collected from the orightitl, : 
as it appears in the editions, both printed and MS. I _—_ 


adopted that which M. de la Bleterie has ſubſtituted. - 
* A ſatirical ſtroke on the bad police of Antioch. . pe 


4 were 


$2 5 SEEDS 


magiſtrates. - With your uſual wiſdom 
therefore you ſhould have refrained; from compel- 
lng others to be juſt by force, and have allowed, 
them all full liberty to act as they pleaſed, the 
manners of this city being remajkably free. Not 
attending to shis, how can you think they will 
obey the dictates of prudence, or renounce that 


& 3 


THE MISOPO GO N. 
were not intended for their uſe, they freely range 
the porticoes, and no one interferes; leſt he ſhould 
be thought to abridge their liberty. Such is chic 

freedom of this city; and yet you/would-have'the 
| — hete live peaceably, and think, or, at 
leaſt" ſpeak, what it may give you pleaſure to hear. 
| But they are aceuſtomed to . OE e 
day, eſpecially on feſtivalss. Ts 
Jut. The Romans formerly took rengtanceon 
the Tarentines for affronting their ambaſſadors at 
a Bacchanalian debauch “. But you, much happier 
thin the Tarentines, inſtead of a few days, revel the 
whole year , and inſtead of foreign ambaſladars; 
at bot ain, a3 446 eee een eee 


— 


In the year bf Rome 473, the Romans ſent au embaſhy 
to the city of Tarentum to demand ſatisfaction for an act 
of hoſtility committed, againſt their ſhips, - Their ambaſſa- 
dors had an audience in the theatre, which was the uſual 
place df aſſembly in all the Greek cities. The Roma 
ambaſſadors deſiriug to ſpeak in Greek were treated as Bar- 
barians, inſulted for their foreign accent and dreſs, and. 
length driven out of the aſſembly. A buffoon, with beaſtly 
impudence, ſoiled their robes, to the diverſion df e 
ode, and was unanimouſly applauded. Laugh nom,“ a 
Poſthumus, the chief of the embaſſy z 40 you ſhall 'weep 
«hereafter. This habit ſhall be waſhed with ' ſtreams | 
„blood.“ The Romans declared war againſt the inhabj- - x 
rants of Tarn. They called Pyrrhus to their affiſt- 
ance j but Pyrthus being forced to abandon Italy, the Ta- 
reutines ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Romans defpoitert - 
them of a conſiderable part of their territory, obliged them 
to deliver up their arms and their ſhips, deſtroyed the walls 
2 and made it tributary. La BLetERM. 

1. Let Julian ſay what he will, I do not imagine that 
the — __ — were at "ll inferior to how 
$8172! #7 | 07 
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vou inſult your o priuces, and, in particular, 
deride their beards, and the devices of their coin x. 


1 congratulate you, moſt modeſt: titizens, ſome for 


indulging thefe ſportive conceits, aud others for 


applauding and admiring them. Thoſe, it'is cet- 
tain, are not more delighted with uttering, than 
theſe are with hearing, ſuch ribaldry. Such a 
harmonious concurrence is wonderfully pleaſing to 
me, and happy is n _ in being nes 
hon. by one mind. ene e 
Jo check and roſtinin the pdnidangbs ws TING 
ben of youth is by no means right or laudable. 
For to deprive men of the power of ſaying and 
doing whatever they pleaſe is an offence againſt 


liberty of the deepeſt die. Thoroughly convinced 


chat you ought in all reſpects to be free, firſt, you 
allow your wives to be their own rulers, that they 
may be as licentious as poſſible; and, next, you 
 devolre upon them the education of your children, 
leſt by our l:ying reſtraints upon - you, they alſo 
thould at length be enſlaved; or, When they. ad- 
vance to maturity, they ſhovld be taught to reſpect 
their elicrs, and-thert by degrees ſhould reverence 
their princes; and, laffiy, ſnould thus be clafled, 
not among men, but flaves, and by becoming tem- 


Dee Joſt, and ones; Soul be corropced and 


of: Antioch. "it Is Fad of *he fore, et they had more 
Wr rt ard public gong hp of than there "Fete" days ina year. 

* LA. BrETERIE. 
* The inhabitants of Walen idiedled the marks of 
Aelauy that appeared on the coius of Julia. Wid. 


ruined. 


AA . „ ja is bay 
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ruined. As to the women, they ſeduce their 


children ta their religion hy the. charms of1;plea- 


ſute 5, which, 3s deemed the gregteſt good not oh 
by men, but brutes. In conſequence of this, c 
are moſt happy when you renounce. all ſubjection; 


ürſt, to the Gods, ſecondly to the laws, and, laſtly, 
to us, the guardians; of the laws. And if che 


Gods thus connive at this licentious city, and take 


no vengeance on its crimes, for us to be indignant 
and enraged would be folly in the extreme. 
Neither the Chi nor the Kappa, you ſay, have 
hurt your city. This ænigma of your wiſdom it 
is difficult to underſtand, But from ſome inter- 
preters, of your city, I have learned, that theſe 
letters ate the initials of certain names, the one of 
Conſtantius, the other of Chriſt t. Allow me, on 


this ſubject, to deliver my ſentiments with free- 


dom. The only inſtance, in which you were in- 


jured by Conſtantius, was his not putting me to 


death when he made me Cæſar. Would to heaven, 


that you alone, of all the Romans, had many 


Coaſtantii, or rather might experience the rapiue 
of his favourites! As for him, he was * rolation 


* It is an accuſer who ſpecks, However, it is 250 to 
ſuppoſe, that, in the teign of a priace ſo eager, as Julian 
was, to make proſelytes, fathers and 'methers were ex- 
tremely indulgerit to their children, leſt they ſhoul#'ern - 
brace the religion of their ſovereign. It is ſaid; that/arvmng 
the modern Greeks, the children of the loweſt of the penpl, 
. when they are ill-xreated by their parents, B rt turn 


Turks, and ſometimes keep their word. BEST AAN. 
4 Ly X;s50; and Kangal. 25 2 $206 
| and 
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and friend; but after he converted his friendſhip to 


enmity, and the Gods had terminated our diſpute by 


gentle means , I became a more ſineere friend to 
him chan, before our rupture, he could have ex- 
pected. Why chen ſhould you think me diſpleaſed 
with thoſe who praiſe him? On the contrary, / Ta am 
offended with thofe who diſparage him. | 
But you love Chriſt, and adore bim as a tu- 
'telar deity, in the room of Jupiter, Daphnæan 
Apollo, and Calliope, who has detected your im- 


poſture T. . Did the Emeſenians + ſhew their 
love of Chriſt by burning the ſepilebtes of the 


Galileans? Zut have I ever oſſended the Emeſe- 
nians? On the contrary, whom have I not offended 


of you? Moſt, if not all, of you, the ſenate, the 


rich; the populace? Or, rather, all' the people, 
0p "aches + to O impiety, are iR with me 


4 " — - * & ©. * 


F There was no blood ſhed in = war. | Confiantive 
died of a fever, .({e p. 104, note.) while he was marching 
agdinſt Julian. LA BTETERIE. 

+; Though neither the printed editions, nor the M8. 
take notice here of any chaſm, the pailage ſeems to me 
defedive, I ſuſpect that there were ſome Fan here, 

[which the tranſcribers have retrenched. Bid. 
The inhabitants of Antioch —_— to the account of 

| the other people of Syria, and in particular of the city of 
Emeſa, the ſongs and ſatires which they compoſed againſt 
the Emperor. But Julian was not duped by them: the other 

cities of Syria teſtified a zeal for Paganiſm, which would 

not admit a ſuſpicion that they wiſned to diſhanour the 


reſlerer of their religion. The inhabitants of Emeſa had 


et fire to the churches built over the tombs of the martyrs, 
and had ſpared only the Rory 22 0 Fey conyerted 
*. * * Bid, 


tention 


V. 
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for adheriog to the laws and ceremonies of my 


anceſtors; the rich, becauſe I prevent their exacting 
unreaſonable prices; and all on account of the 


dancers and players, not becauſe T aboliſh them, 
but becauſe I regard them no more than the frogs 
of the lakes . After having excited ſo much 


hatred, may I not be allowed to accuſe myſelf ? 
The Roman Cato (what kind of beard he wore 
I know not +, but of this I am certain) excelled 


all who were moſt renowned for temperance, mag- 


nanimiry, and, which is the greateſt of all, bravery: 


When, therefore, he viſited this populous, luxu- 


rious, and wealthy city, ſeeing in the ſuburbs the 
young men under arms, and the magiſtrates in 
their robes, he thought all this parade was ex- 
hibired by your anceſtors in compliment to him; 
and alighting immediately from his horſe , he 
haſtened forward, and blamed his friends, who had 
entered the city before him, for appriſing the 


* A proverbial hyperbole, meaning that the bufineſs 


is nothing to us 8. And it is juſtly alſo applied to 
detractors, when we mean to ſay we hold their calumnies 
in contempt. As though frogs croak continually, and bark 
at the paſſers-by, repeating inceſſantly that odious ditty, 
ERrASMUS. 
+ Julian muſt ſurely have known that, in the time of 
Cato of Utica, the Romans wore no beards, It may be 
ſaid that he is ſorry that Cato had not one as long as his 
own, LA BletERIE, 
t Plutarch ſays, that Cato was on foot, as was his 
„ uſual euſtom, and his friends, who accompanied. him, g ]] 
© horſeback, On this occaſion, he made them diſmount,” -# 


Rather that we totally diſregard it; as many do not; vegprd: a; 


Boexexenes ut xoat, yet no one is offended, 


what greatly concerns them); and, on the contrary, pay great at · 
tention to matters with Whicty they have no concern. STEPHENS. 
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citizens of his approach, and perſuading them to 
go and meet him. While Cato thus heſitated, and 
ſeemed abaſhed, the maſter of the ceremonies 
coming up to him, ſaid, © Stranger, how far off 
© is Demetrius? He was a'freed-man of Pompey, 
and was poſſeſſed of much wealth. You will 
aſk me how much *, as I know nothing more 
likely ro excite your curioſity. For this I muſt 
refer you to my author, Damophilus + of Bithynia, 
who collected many ſuch ſtories from various 
writers, which are very entertaining both to young 
and old who have a taſte for ſuch ſubjects. For 


old age ſeems to renew the curioſity of youth in 


the moſt incurious ; to which, I imagine, it is 
owing, that both old and young ate equally fond 
of ſtories. But to return. Would you know what 
anſwer Cato gave? Suſpect not that I traduce the 
city. The ſtory is not mine. If the name of a 
certain native of Chæronea I has reached your 
ears, of that vile ſe, as it is called, of inſolent 
philoſophers, into which 'I have not indeed yet 
been admitted, though ſach is my folly, I have 


* Biſhop Warburton, in a note on ver. 390, of Pope's 
Epiſtle to Arbuthnot, What fortune, pray,” [had your 
parents] where ** his friend's perſonating the town, and 
« aſſuming its impertinent c: ariofity, gives great ſpirit t0 
the ridicule of the queſtion,” quotes this paſſage of Ju- 
lian as © a parallel ſtroke,” 

+ Damophilus lived, it is ſaid, in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, Julian gives us no high idea of this compiler, 
and ridicules him by the way. - La BLETERIE, 

Every one knows that Plutarch was of Chæronea in 
Beeotia, He relates this ſtory in the Life of Pompey. 1bid, 

He le relates ie alſo in the Life of Cato, 


wiſhed 
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wiſhed it; he, I ſay, relates that Cato made no "1 
anſwer, but only exclaimed; like a madman, 60 4 
5 miſerable city!“ and de parte. 11 


Wonder not therefore at my behaving to you in 
the ſame manner, eſpecially as I am more ſavage, 
and as much balder and prouder, than Cato as the 
Gauls are than the Romans, He lived almoſt 
all his life in his native country. But I. was 
ſcarce arrived at manhood when I was ſent 
among the Gauls and Germans, and into the 
Hercynian foreſt * ; and having ſpent much time 
there, fighting with ſavages, like a hunter chaſing 
wild beaſts, I contracted ſuch a diſpoſition as can- 
not, fawn. nor flatter, but can live on terms of 
ſimplicity and equality with all men. As in the 
days of my early youth I travelled through the 


works of Plato and Ariſtotle +, I had no talents 
a for this civil life, and no taſte for pleaſure. When 
became a man, and my own maſter, I lived among 
r the moſt fierce and warlike nations, who had no 
t connection with Venus, the Goddeſs of love, but 
F in the, way of marriage, and for the ſake of an 


off. ſpring; nor with Bacchus, the God of wine, but 
1 for the ſake of drinking as much as they could, 
1d In their theatres, they have no obſcenity, nq in- 
ſolenge, no laſcivious dances, It is ſaid, that, not 


u- 
long ago a certain Cappadocian fled thither from 
5 hence. You know whom J mean; the ſame who 


* 806 a Fragment on this foreil at the end of the epiſtlos, 

T Hrn CLeipααιαο,, odog A Twv IIA loro xx Anu Aoye?s 

mn 5 ny way lay N the r ret ce 
9 — 


Was 


22 
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was educated in your city by a goldſmith. He had 


imbibed, I know not where, ſome diſſolute prin- 


ciples, which, I know not how, he had reduced to 
practice . Being introduced to one of their 
kings 4, remembering what he had ſeen here, he 
firſt entertained them with a number of dancers, 
and afterwards with many other curioſities of this 
city. At length, _ in want of a cotyliſt }, 

| (with 


* In the original, l "oy oTe x68 Div, we u der HN DIE, 


| peiparict; Ng, 54, od oõοοατ u dννάq u 74%, I have 


ſubſtituted, with the French tranſlator, more en ge · 
neral expreſſions. 

+ eps To te gen ad regem qui lic, Muſt we un- 
derſtand, by this, a Barbarian king, for inſtance, the chief 
of ſome tribe of Franks, who, in the time of Magnentius, 


ſettled themſelves in a diſtrict of Gaul? Magnentius, who 


derived his origin from the Franks, might haye called ſome 
of them to his aſſiſtance. Beſides, Conſtantius had ſent 
word to the people beyond the Rhine, that they might 
enter into the Gauls, and that he would dede to them all 
the conqueſis that they migh- make there. The Barbarians 
ſeconded his views too well. Julian had much difficulty 
to make them repaſs the Rhine. Perhaps too it may be 
ſuppoſed (but this ſenſe ſeems to me leis natural) that it 
relates to one of the Emperors, or Czfars, who reſided in 
the Gauls before Julian. The name of Baciarvs was given 
to the Emperors and Cæſars, It is ſometimes given to 
them even by Julian, notwithſtanding his repyblican ideas. 
La BLeTerE, 

t The word cotyliſtes occurs in no other paſſage of Julian, 
We are totally ignorant of what he means. However, as 
xelvacg and cl ſignify a kind of cup, i, their de- 
rivative, may fignify perhaps “a player with cups, or 
% jugler.“ Seneca calls | theſe gohlets preftigie- 


torum acetabula. It is remarkable that xclvan and acetabulun | 


have another meaning, which 1s common to them. They 
both fignify the cavity of the os iſchion, in which the head 
of the thigh is inſerted. As acetabulum means a cup to 
% play tricks,” there is great probability that xe is i fed 

2 in 
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1 
a (with/this you; are well acquainted, both. in word bY 
1 aud deed) he ſent for one alſo from hence, ſuch. 1 
0 was his attachment to your reſpectable way of life. vl 
ir Though the Gauls were ſtrangers to a cotyliſt, for J L 
IC this was the firſt time that any one had been ſeen at bf 
J court, yet, when the dancers exerted their ſkill in 10 
is the theatre, they deſerted it, thinking thoſe per” if, 
, formers fools or mad. bt 
h Jo me a theatre ſeems no leſs Aa elens Bot i 
2 therepths few were derided. by the many; here, 1 g 
3 with the few am derided by you all. This, 9 
| however, does, not offend me; for it would be | TY 
# unjuſt in me, after concurring with them, not to 14 
15, bear with patience this treatment from you. I was 2 
ho ſo beloved by, the Gauls, for the ſimilitude of my +0 
a manners, chat they not only took up arms for me, 19 
bt but alſo, made me many preſents ;- on my refuſing . 
. them, they frequently obliged me to accept them, 40 
ty and in every thing readily obeyed me. From thence, 1 
be which was of the utmoſt importance, my name was l | 
often tranſmitted to you with glory; and all ex- . | | 
en claimed, that I was brave, prudent, juſt, equally 4 
« expert in peace as in war, mild, and courteous. «Ef 
4 Of this the manner in Which you have treated RY 
aD, me has been quite ther everſe. Firſt you ſay, 1 1 
* have ſubverted the world *.“ In anſwer; I know 
or | * „ of 
4s in the ſame ſenſe, I am indebted for this erudition ta the 
ey | _ M. Falconet. La BLETERIE, 

* According to Socrates, (I. 111. c. 15.) the ſaying, that 
I . Julian had ſubverted the world,” was owing to a bull * 
£4 and an altar appearing on his coins. F. Petau, M. Fleury, 4 
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of nothing chat I have ſubverted; either by deſign 


or inadyettence. Next, that © my beard ſhould 
e twiſted into ropes.” And, laſtly, that 1 


* 


and M. de Tillemopit Ee that Socrates * the bull 
lag bn his back. But the hriſtorian ſays no ſuch thing. We 
kno; of 50; medal of this prince on which is feen a bull 
thrown down, or even a bull with an altar. We are ac- 
quaihted with fonie on whiek appears a bull ſtanditig, above 
which are two ſtars. At the feet of. that animal ãs an eagle, 


who holds a crown in his beak, ang ſeems to preſent it to 


the bull; but there is no altar. Suppoſing that Socrites is 


not miſtake: he alludes to ſome medal that ii wiknown to 


us. A ae ready for ſacrifice, ſtamped, on the coins of 
the Emperor, ſhewed that the empire had changed its re- 
ligioti ; and that is w Kat the Inhabitants of Artic! might 
very well Vall the 4 fubrutſion of the worlgt. After all, 
Julian, by, his reſlleſs. and reforming genius, by the various 
changes which he introduced, both in the ſtate and religion, 
ſufficiently deſetved the abore reproach; without /its-being 
neceflary to. ihigk-that this -xeproach ,was, relative. tp any 
one of his coins. La BTLETERIE. 
One medal of Julian with {bull and an cagle untl atiother 
with'a bull anddwo ſtars, are: deſcribed hy Oced. Among 
the, Imperial br als, coins belonging to the library of Chriſt- 
Church, Canterbury, are thtee, which are fuppoſed to 


be 2) is One of them, which ſeems ro: hate his head, bus 


„„ 


<6 moor Eagan L'do pot find —— oh the 
[**;pame of Couſtantinus, or any name like, it. His titles 
wers Flavius Claudius Julianus. The Feverſe is a war- 
iar cn-foot, directing his javelin agabnſt a herſeman, 
„dth his hotle fallitig to the ground, FEL..'TEMP. » +.» 


Dufreſne deſcribes this reverſe on a coin of Julian, as 


does alſo Occo, and I find no ſuch of either of the Con- 


 *© ftantines. 1 ſhould think Conſtanti . . might N be 
filled up- Qonſtantinopolis, but DN, Dominus noſter, ſhews 


„it to be the emperor s mame, and not the city 8. 


Conſtanti .. . on this coin may perhaps mean Con- 


| Rantius, as a coin of his, deſcribed by Occo, has the re- 


ver le here mentioned, 
Rb . % wage 
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THE MISOPOGON. 

« wage war againſt the Chi , and that you regret 
*« the Kappa f.. I wiſh that the guardian- gods of 
this city would give you two ſuch Kappas, and thus 
revenge your ſlanderouſly imputing the libels 
againſt me to many of the neighbouring holy cities, 
which agree with me in worſhipping the Gods; 
cities, which, I am certain, have more affection for 
me than for their own children, as they imme- 
diately reſtored the temples of the, Gods, and, at 
a ſignal lately given by me, deſtroyed all the 
tombs — atheiſts , being ſo ardent and zealous 

Ft 14d Obs ,nx i.e 5 ro 


* Chriſt | + Conſtantius. 

: The cruelties, which were exerciſed againſt the Chriſ- 
tians by thoſe “ holy cities,” may be ſeen in the eceleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory, At Heliopolis, a city ſituated at the foot 
of Libanus, men were ſeen to gnaw the entrails of the 
ſacred. virgins, to tear gut the liver of à deacon named 
Cyril, and to eat it publickly. The inhabitants of Gaza 
in Paleſtine tore ſome of the h Ke neces, and com- 
mitted the ſame barbarities on the r ains of their bodies 
which, i in other places were practiſed on the relics of the 
martyrs, The like enormities happened at Arerhuſa, &c. 
I know that Julian did not Tommand thoſe barbarities; but 
he could not be ignorant of what the populace are capable. 
When we looſen the reins, we are reſponſible for their 
fury. Julian ſhould at leaſt have puniſhed theſe ' exceſſes, 
inſtead of apologiſing for them. "Ea Bieta, 

This imperfect and reluctaat confeſſion may appear to 
confirm the eccleſiaſtical narratives, that in the cities of 
Gaza, Aſcalon, Crfaxea, Heliopolis, &c. the Pagans 
abuſed,” without prudencd or remorſe, the moment of their 
profperity ; that the unhappy objets of their cruelty 


were releaſed from torture' only by death ; that, as their 


man gled bodies were dragged through the ſtreets, they were 
pierced (ſuch was the univerſal rage) by the ſpits of cooks, 
and the diſtaffs of enraged women; and that the entrails of 
Chriſtian ory and virgins, after 'they had been taſted 
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to puniſh thoſe. who. had tranſgreſſed [againſt the 
Gods, as even to exceed my wiſſiess. 
As to you, many of you, whom my lenity has 
ſcarce been able to pacify, have overthrown the 
altars lately erected. But after we had ſent the dead 

body * e from 1 t. ſome of you, who 


iin orm 0183150"thi e 


'5 


b by thoſe 3 — were * with harley, and 


contemptuouſſy thrown to the Unclean animals of the 
eity. Such cencs of religious madneſs exhibit the moſt 
contemptible and. odious _Pichure of human eff, % 
G18BBON, 
* Of Babylas, a Chriſtian biſhop of Antioch, men- 
tioned in a former note, p. 247. 55 
- + At the diſtance of five miles, from . the. Mace- 
donian Kings of Syria had conſecrated to Apollo one of 
the moſt elegant places of devotion in the Pagan world. 
magniſiceut temple roſe in honour of the God of light, 
and his coloſſal 2 anch. filled. the capacious 9 8 gk 


3 —— eher to give to py arnis the 555 and 


onto 


beauteous DazuxE; for the tpor. Was ennobled by fiction ; 3 


and the fancy of the Syrian poets had tranſported the 
"amorous tale Ham the banks of the Peneus to thoſe of the 
. Orontes, 4.14; The temple and the village, inſenſihly formed 


by the perpetual reſort of pilgrims and ſpectators,” were 
deeply boſomed in a thick grove of laurels and cy reſſes, 
which reaghed as far as A circumference of ten miles and 
Formed } in the moſt ſultry ſummers. a cool and impenetrable 
ade. — „The groves of Daphne continued fox many 
ages to enjay the veneration. of gatives and ſtrangers i 1 the 
: privileges of. the holy ground were enlarged by the muni- 
_ficence 0 of ſucceeding Emperors ; and;every generation added 
New ore the ſplendor of the temple. Gt Box. 
The whole of the garden at Rouſham [in Oxfordſhire] 
2 for General Dormer, | is as elegant and 
antique, 
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THE MISOPOGON 
worlhipped the Gods, by way of expiation, gave. 
up the. temple. of he Daphnæœan Gand to others 
who were enraged un account of the relics of the 
dead. Aud theſe, by their negligence or conni- 
vance; kindled thoſe flames, and exhibited 10 
foreign nations a fight moſt horrid, but to your 
citizens: moſt pleaſing, and by the fenate hitherto 
diſregarded. The God indeed ſeems, | in my opi: 
nion, to have deſerted the temple. long before the 
fire. This, at my firſt entrance; the ſtatue de- 
clared to me; and L appeal to tit great Py as a 
witneſs.of it againſt unbelievers..;/ 

I muſt now remind you of another of way offen- 
ces, and then, as I have done before, I will cen- 
(wee, and condemn. rel. In the tenth month +, 


140 * 4444 - acgord- 
44 we 


ada as if _ FOOT: In f bad | Rated the moſt 
er ſolitude about Der to uzey A Philoſpkia>Foc 
ement. War rotz. 
*, "Eccleſiallical . particularly. thoſe who love relics, 
ela in this confeſſſon of Julian, and that of Libanius, 
(Nena, p. 185.) that Apol o was diſturbed by the vieioſty 
of one dead man. Yet Ammianus (xx11. 12.) clears aud 
purifies the whole ground, according to the rites which the 
Aa fn). pris in the iſle. of Delos. 
ot Gruzo0x, 
1 F. Petau thinks, that we ſhould read 140 the eleventh 
40 4 month,“ and not ©* the tenth ;; ſuppoſing that the month 
Hyperbereteus was the firſt of the Macedonian year. But 
Suidas and Zenobius, from a Macedonian prayerb, inform us , 
that this month was the laſt; and conſequently the month 


} lier 


Dius was the firſt. The following is the order in which the 


phytieian Ætius, and all the ephemeriſis, place the Mace- 


donian months, Iwill annex the Roman months to which 


they anſwer in the Syrian year, which the eccleſiaſtical writers 
have 
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THE MISOPOGON. 
according to your reckoning, (you call it, I think, 
Lous), is the ancient feſtival of this God, when 
great crowds uſed to aſſemble at Daphne. I there - 
fore haſtened thither from the temple of Jupiter 
Caſſius *, A oem to ſee r wealth 
T9657: Q) FOTOS gt gia. rien 


os 1 2 20 1 have ſaid efors, i it was > not per- 
haps that of Antioch : 

” + "Dil, November. 7 Artemifius, May. 
-', 2) Agpellens, December. 8 Daus, June. 


9 Andineus, January. [5.4 9 Hanemus, | July. 

1 Perittins, February. 48 Li, Augüuſt. 

5 Dyſerus, March. 11 Gorpi#ps, September. 

6 Xanthicus, Allr 1 | Hyperbereterus, October. 
108 lim 0 1 La BIETE. 


upiter was called Calius, or Caſſius, from a very high 

Ane of that name in "Syria, which bounds Antioch to the 
ſo\ith, about fifteen miles diſtant. This was a day's jour- 
ney; but Julian performed it ſeveral times during his 
refigence in that city. Nothing, was - difficult to him 
when it was to.viſit,a.place reyered;by.the Pagans, One day, 
while he was Tacrificing there, he ſaw at his feet a man 
roſtrate n the ground, who humbly intreated him to 


| —.— him his life. FIG aſked Who he Was. 6 Theodot ve, 
bs e WIG anſwered, * formerly chief of the council of 


Hierapolis, who, "when he conduged Conſtantius back, 
« oP; reparing to attack you . complimenred him be. 
UG fore- Fand on his victory, and Wien fighs and tears 
« co ured him to ſend. immediately + to Hierapolis the 
n "head of that rebellious, that ungrateful wretch ; thus 
ue e ſty led you,” 1 have heard this long ago,” lid the 
Eaſperel, © arid Ihave heard it from mote than one.“ Then 
addrefling himſelf to Theodotus, who was half-dead With 


fear, he added; Return home in ſafety, and diſmiſs atl 


6 apprehenſions. Lou live under a E who, aecord- 
* ing to the maxim of a great philoſopher, ſtudiouſly!' en- 
« deavours to diminiſh the number of his enemies, and to 
0 increaſe GET of his ends.” „ Mr e in. 

EET Taste of Trajan, 


wc » 


THE MISOPOGON. 


and pleftdor. Already I feigned to myſelf, and 
ſaw there,” as in a dream, the ſolemn pomp, the 

victims, the libations, the dances, the incenſe, and 
the boys, with minds properly diſpoſed to the God, 
arrayed in white and elegant garments. But when 
T entered the temple, I found there neither incenſe, 


nor cake, nor victim. This much ſurpriſed me, 


and I concluded that you were waiting without the 
gate, by way of reſpect, for a ſignal from me as 
ſovereign Pontiff x. I therefore aſked the prieſt 
what offering the, city intended to make on that 
ſolemn anniyerſary ? He replied, * I have brought 
the God. a ſacred goeſe from my own houſe, 
but the city has provided nothing.” Odious as 
4 am apt to render myſelf,” 1 expoſtulated, on this 
occaſion, with the feuate in ſevere” terms, which 
it may hot be unſeaſonable here to repeat: 
% Shameful,“ faid I, it is, that ſo great a city 
3 ſhould contemn the Gods more than any village in 
the remoteſt parts of Pontus, and though poſſet- 
be ſed of a territory ſo extenſive, on the late annual 
WE feſtival of. your tutelar Neity, the firſt ſince the 


1 af 


10 Treſzb in + his 3 igvind 45 Parthians, ee an 
offering to Jupiter Caſius; on hich accqunt his temple is 
repreſented on ſeveral of his coins, and thoſe of other 
* CO afterwards, ' He/is ſuppoſed to be the ſame! with 
1 God Terminus among the Roman. ,  BowYER. 
Others derive this name of Jupiter from a hill in Pa- 
leſtine near Ægypt, where that God had a temple, and 
© Pompey a tomb. See Luc. vii. 461. and Plin. v. 12. 
I Julian diſcovers his own character with that #4:ver?, 
that unconſcious ſimplicity, which always conttifudes true 
Wende 2 Oro. 
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284 THE MISOPOGON. 


«. Gods diſpelled the cloud of impiety, ſhould not 
have brought him even a ſingle. bird, when 
«every tribe ought to have ſacrificed an Ox f Or, 
„if that had been too expenſive, the whole city 
might have joined to have offered him a bull. 
None of you ſeruple being profuſe of expence 
n your private entertainments, and many of 
«, you, L Know, laviſh large ſums on the feſtival of 
the Maluma ; but ereiber s inguriguals gf 


7 


Hit : ii eit, 


< 
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1 know not whether we mul bene, on 5 1 authority 

of Suidas and bf ſome cbmments, that the 'Maiuma was 
erigitially;/a Roman feſtival. Suidas ſays, that in the 
month of, May, the magiſtrates of Rome, followed, no 
doubt, by all the people, went to celebrate it at Oftia, and 
that, "anlidft diverſipts ahd licentiouſneſs, they puſhed oe 
another into the ſea. But we find in no, other author 
that this feſtivity was ever celebrated in Italy, or in any 
other: part of the Weſt, It even ſeems to have beeti/peculibr 
to the Orientals, and particularly to the Syrians, As 
places where there was much water were chqſen for its 
celebration, ſuch as the ſuburb of Daphne near Antioch, 
and we know not that it was celebrated in the month of 
May, it is more probable. to ſuppoſe that it was called 
Maiuma, becauſe that word in Syriac ſigniſies « waters.“ 
All that is known of this feſtival is, that it laſted ſeven 
4 days, and that it was the eſſence of it not to abſtain 
; from any kind of 'mfamys?? This is the expreſſion of 
- Libattivs, Who, a thorough. Pagan as he is, often mentions 
it with horror. Godefroy thinks that the infamous ſpec- 
tale againſt which St. John Chryſoſtom inveighs with fo 
much zeal muſt refer to the Maiuma. In the middle of an 
amphitbeatr e, in a reſervdir filled with water, the common 
women ſwam and gambolled in the ſight of the whole city, 
If Godetroy be not miſtaken, as we alſo know that the city 
of Maiurha in Paleftine, ſit uated on the ſea-ſhore, was par- 
ticularly devoted to the worſhip of Venus, I ſhould ſuſ- 
p that the feſtival of the Maiuma had originally for its 
object 
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% community, ſacrifice for their private or the 
public ſafety. The prieſt alone has ſacrificed, 
« who, in my opinfon, ought rather to have ear- 
«ried home ſame part of your offerings. For 
« the Gods require the prieſts to honour them 
40 only by their probity, and attention to- virtue, 
<« and their decent miniſtration of the ſacred duties; 
„ but the city, I think, ſhould ſacrifice both in 
«public and private. Inſtead of this, all of you 
«ſuffer your wives to ſquander your ſubſtance on 
« the Galileans, who, by feeding the indigent at 


object the celebration of the birth of that Goddeſs, who, 
accarding to the fable, ſprung from the waves. But it ap- 
pears that, in the time of Julian, the Matuma was no longer 
confidered as part of the religious worſhip of the Pagans. 
However, it is no leſs ſtrange to fee the Chriſtians of 
Antioch partake of this ſcandalous feſtivity. But, as M. 

de Tillemont ſays, © a great nation is often more zealous 
45 to defend the name of Chriſtianity than to practiſe its 
© morality.” * A wiſe prince,” ſays Libanius, (he is 
ſuppoſed to mean Conſtantius) « had ſuppreſſed the feſtival 
of the Maiuma.” But it was tolerated in the reigns of 
—_ and Valens, and till the laſt years of Theodo- 
mus I. who forbade it ſome time before his death. Ar- 
cadius, in 396, allowed it to be celebrated on condition 
that nothing ſhould be done there contrary to decency. 
Clementi noſtræ placuit, ut Maiumæ, provincialibus latitia red- 
deretur; ita tamen ut fervetur honeſtas, et verecundia caftis 
moribus perſeveret. ' But as it was impoſhble to exact this, the 
ſame emperor forbade it three years after. Ludieras artes 
concedimus agitari, ne ex nimid harum reftriflione triſtitia ge- 
neretur. lud wers quod fibi nomen procax licentia vindi- 
cavit, Matumam fœdum atque indegorum ſpectaculum, dene- 
gamus. xv. Cod. Theod. tit, vt. de Maiumes, Some remains 
of this feſtival were found nevertheleſs at Conſtantinople in 
the'1xth century, in the reign of Leon the ſon of Con- 
ſtantine Copronymus. LABIETEAIE. 
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THE M18 0P 0 GON, 


« your -expence, exhibit a wonderful proof of 
« impiety to their poor, who ſeem to. abound 
« every Where. But you, though you contemn 


+. the worſhip of the Gods, think yourſelves blame- 


„ leſs. No one ſupplies the altar with neceſſaries, 
% not being able, I ſuppoſe, to defray the expence. 
Vet when any one of you celebrates his birth- 
« day, he provides a ſuitable entertainment, and 


« magnificently treats his friends. While, on a 


« ſolemn feftival no one brings the God a libation, 
« nor a victim, nor even oil for his lamp, nor 
« incenſe. In what manner this may appear to 
„% any good man among you, I know not; but 
« that it cannot pleaſe the God, I am certain,” 
Such, I remember, were my expoſtulations, and 
theſe the God, by his teſtimony, approved ; which 
I wiſh he had not, but, inſtead of deſerting the 
ſuburb in which he had ſo long reſided, had in 
the late tempeſt turned the hearts, and opened the 
hands, of the magiſtrates *. But I was ſo abſurd 
os Rk Y — 926. 
* In the original, * Wm Who theſe xgaxlevle; are is 
not ſufficiently clear to me; unleſs he means the guardian 
genji of the place [Daphne] whoſe attention and power 
were bafﬀed by a divine interpoſition, which, in order to 
avenge the people of Anticth, Werne that conflagra · 
tion. : PETAV, 
The pllowing i is the manner in which the whole paſſage 


. ought, I think, to be tranſlated, by | repeating a negation 


that occurs a little before. 66 In that horrible event, 
Apollo would not have diverted the attention of the tutelar 
5s genü of the **. he woulo have hopped the hapds » 
$7 80 ths 
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as to be angry with you, when I ought rather to 
have been filent, like many who entered the 
temple with me, and ro have made no inquiſitive 
enquiries nor reproaches. But ſuch was my pre- 
cipitation, and fo ridiculous my flattery, (for it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the ſpeech which I ad- 
drefled to you was dictated by friendſhip, but by 
a vain-glorious affectation of reyerence to the 
Gods, and of a ſincere regard for you, which of 
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„ the incendiaries.” For my part, I am convinced that 
xeclvrle; fignifies here © the people in power, the magiſtrates,” 
and if I thought, that, by“ the ſtorm,” we ſhould under. 
ſtand “ the burning of the temple of Apollo,” I would 
tranſlate it © he would not have diverted the attention of 
„ the magiſtrates.” But I think it more natural to under- 
ſtand by this ſtorm, or agitation,” « mew 71 gag, the £4 
commotions and diſorders that happened at Antioch on ac- 10 
count of the ſcarcity which Julian mentions in the ſequel, 7 
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The avarice of the magiſtrates, and the moſt powerful per. * 
ſons of the city, was the cauſe of that ſcarcity, Thus 1 
Julian would ſay, that Apollo, if he had ſtill been in his 1 
temple, would have prevented or ſtopped the diſorders, | 
by touching the hearts of thoſe rich miſers, by forcing them ! 
to open their hands to diſtribute the corn which they locked 3 
up in their granaries, This is the explanation which I 1 
have adopted. I will not n however, to affirm that " ke 
it is the true one. La BLETERIE, | 


I adopt the ſame explanation, though I chooſe, to tranſ- Wn 
late the words literally. M. de la Bleterie renders them, | 
% In the commotions by which it has lately been agitated, < 
© he would have forced the magiſtrates to open their 1 
11 granaries, he would have inſpired them with ſentiments 1 
% more humane.” Ter anrarxcu T1 Sarwar ſeems very Wi 
analogous to our ſcripture expreſſion, os awoxalaryon xaphary 
%-T» A. he Hall turn the heart, &c, Mal. v. 6. 
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all flatteries is the moſt ridieulous,) that 1 "ratkly 
myeighed againſt you. 

Juſtly therefore you now repay me 7 thoſe 
invectives, though not in the ſame place. For I 
reproached you before the God, at the altar, at 
the feet of the ſtatue, and in the preſence of 
few ; but you are thus ſarcaſtic on me in the 
public markets, before all the people, and by the 
mouths of ſome of your worthy fellow- citizens. 
For, be aſſured, all who ſpeak have a communi- 
cation with their hearers; but he who eagerly 
liſtens to calumnies enjoys equal pleaſure, with 
more ſafety, and is no leſs SOR: than he who 
utters them. | 

Thus the whole city hears your lampoons on 
this unfortunate beard, and on its wearer, who 


has never ſhewn, nor will ever ſhew you, what 


you call a goad example. For he will not lead 
ſuch a life as you lead yourſelves, and as you Cx» 
pect your princes ſhould lead. As to the aſper- 
fians which you have both privately and publickly 
thrown upon me in ſcurrilous anapzſtic verſes, I 
alſo condemn myſelf, and very readily allow you 
{till farther liberty. I will never. expoſe you, on 


| that account, to the danger of death, ſtripes, bonds, 


impriſonment, or to any other puniſhment. What 
purpoſe would that anſwer? But as the temperate 
life which here lead with my friends ſeems to 
you deſpicable and loathſome, and exhibits a ſight 
by no means agrecable, I have determined to re- 

| move 
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move and quit your City & Hot from à perſuaſton 
that my perſon and mantiets win de more àcceptable 
where I am going, but becauſe I think i expedfenr, 
ſhould I fail of being tl git 566d and virtuous, to 
give others ſome ſhare of my Afagrecabienel, 00 
no lotget ro diſguſt this hapßyieſty with ie fenen 
as it were, of my moderation; and of the tem- 


peranes of my friends. For fiöne of us Have pUHtZ. 


chaſed ſo much as à fit ld r A garden here; or have 
married; or given in mar tage of have: been en- 
chanted with any of your Alf Ents; nor Have we 
coveted the Aſſyrian wealth; dor beet lam of Gur 
patronages + 3 nor2have we ſuffered any of the 
magiſtrates to ſhare wWitli us the dominion vet you 7 
nor have we allured the people by the ruinoug 


feſtivity of bn or Plays. On the contrary, 
we haye n them lo. voluptuous, .that, free from 


any a enſions of indigence, they have com- 
poſed” anapeſts on thoſe to whom_they_axe ins 


debted ſor ſo much affluence. Ns) gold have we | 
exafted; ce have we demanded, nor hate wy 


* _ Julian bag ved ty, coturg, after the 1 
paign, and to pa s, the latent at Tarſus in Cilicia, - 


La BLavkfine | | 


hig dot Being permiued, he ondered his carple 19, be. 


interred there, in the ſuburbs. odd «ey ene, 


1 Oo weuapeda vos Teo 2oVz5. In the Latinks Nene 


Vacturas halli ſumus. Rather, Negat patrocinid difiriblumuys - 


For be means tbe guardiauſhip rand protection of certaim 
orders, and bodies or the pe gociation of buſineſs. with the 
A * W 25 Was pres ap to the 


great.,/ 14123421 010064 i Wh Rib ran 


Vor- * v increaſed 
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increafed the taxes; but, beſides the arrears now 
a due, we have remitted a all A what, 7 
| | ultd co n Sie fog nt dnym het (pj 
„Not contented with For e myſelf; I * 
alſo, (hy Jupiter aud, all- the Gods, I am firmly 
perſuaded), a moſt temperate uſher *; Who has 
been much cenſured, however, by you, becauſe 
though old, and rather bald on the ſore part of 
Vis bead, yet duch is his perverſeneſs, that he 
is not aſhamed to Wear his hair on the back part, 
like the Abantes of Homer, Two or three more, 
in no xeſpect his-inferiprs I may ſay four have alſo 
at was touſe and if you deſire even @ fifib, u ſuch 
W uncle and nameſake "3 wha go- 


Win 214 p 4530 "ic; is 3:1 : 6 +» ar verned 
3, pas; Niet 8 31 ; 
* 1 know t — It, Julian "Wy means, LETERE. 


ige One who' d — NG 4 a king or 

\ prince: - WH. 520 165 LION 
This 8 to the Eaglth — — place,0 gentle 

man- other, or maſter of t ceremonies, wy 121 

1 Amdngithe Greeks why went to the abt Troy, 

> . Homer, reckons the Abantes, to whom he gives the. epithet 
of owls xouowileg, retro comati, becauſe they threw their hair 
bark. 3 IIA BTETEIE. 
n their broad ſhoulders flows a length of hair. Pop. 

3 Julian, Count of the Eaſt, brother to Baſilina. After 

elle profanation and deſtruction of Daphne, (fee p. 248.) 

2 ordered by the Emperor to mut up the Cathedral of 
Antioch, then poſſeſſed by the Atians, his zeal induced 
hin to exceed his commiſſion by ſhutting up all the other 
| chureliss, and even hy beheading a Ppreſbyter, named Theo- 
Adoret. For this raſh act being reprimanded by his nephew, 
be was: ſeized, a few days after; with! an inveterate ulcer, 

of which he }anguiſhed two mouths, and then Ged. © His 

0 a ee ft Mr. e 0 8 ape with 

— * . or #1 2) — 1 7 1d . much 
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+ veraed you wich the ſtricteſt juſtice, as. long: as the 
Gods allowed kim to continue and co-operate 


with us, though be did not manage the affairs of the 4 

f eiey wic the urmolt prudence: For thoſe-gorernors , 
who rule with mildueſs and moderation ſeetn to me | 
highly laudable, and this, I hoped, would! have a 
5 atoned for my want of beauty. But ſince the . 
t length of my beard; the negligence of my hair, 1 
e my diſlike to the theatres; my gravity in the 1 
n temples, and, above all, my adherence to equity 4 
5 ia the courts of juſtice, and my earneſt endeavours it 
0 to baniſh extortion have given you ſuch of. 1 
u fſenceß I ſhalt with pleaſure leave your city. If 1 * 
J- were to attempt io alter my conduct; I ſhould pro- 4 
d bably exemplify the old fable of the kite. For the 4 
kite, it is ſaid, having originally a voice like 1 
1 other birds, Was deficous to neigh like à high-bred 4 
x. ee not being able to attain the one, and 
5 loling the other, he was afterwards deprived of both, 
y, and in veice became inferior to them all. In like 
oe manner; I am very apprehenſive of being neither 
* ruſtic not polite. For, as you yoürſelves perceives 
e. Lam now, by the will of the Gods, on the vetge of 
* that age, when, according to the Teian poet, 
of ic rey hairs will mingle with the. black. . 
ed 2 f | But 
= 8 moch rperttiious Macs by the Abbs de la Ble- 
re & terie . To the above · mentioned indiſergtion of his uncle 

g the Emperor probably here alliides/ Sec Epiſtle XIII. 
i 1111 a is addrefled to this Count Jatian,” | | 
* 4 Ell 4 Agvnals ptAaivas; dene 1 gets. 
1 The poems of Anacreon, now — are faid to have 


hs beet AE diſcovered by Henry Stephens; but where or tow 
U”2 i4 
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But tell me now, 1 conjute you, by the im- 


mortal Gods, and by Jupiter, the guardian of your 


city, what has occaſioned this ingratitude? Has 
any private or public offence of mine ſo provoked 
you, that, not being able openly to revenge it, 
you lampoon me in the forum in anapæſtic verſes, 
as the comie poets treat and tepreſent Hereules 
and Bacchus *? Is it becauſe, chongh have 
abſtained from injuring you by my deeds, I have 
offended you by words, that you take your revenge 


in the ſame manner? Can this have oceaſioned 
your enmity and reſentment? But certan I am, 


that nothing injurious, nothing offenſive; Has deen 
done, nor any thing reproachful ſaid/ by me, either 


SSSR. 
: Tz : 


3 ſcarce known, His firſt edition of me which was 


publiſhed at Paris in 1544, was deemed a happy diſcove! 
by ſome of the learned, and ſufpected by others. Stephens, 
falling into a kind of diſtraction in the latter Part of his 
life, ſuffered his two MSS. which he had carefully collated, 
to periſh, without communicating them even to Caſaubon, 
His ſon-in-law, This we learn from M. de la Monnoie in 
Bayle's article Anacreon.' And M. de Pauwg who publiſned 
an; edition of that poet at Utrecht in, 1732, in 4to, is 
fully perſuaded that the odes were compoled by different 
authors ;' and; beſides, doubts whether Anaereon was really 
the author of any ſingle ode in the whole collection. Julian 
has quoted from him one paſſage (as above), and refers to 
another it his xVIrTth Epiſtle,” But neither af them are 
to be found in Stepheus's edition, 

* We need only open Ariſtophanes, and caſt an eye, in 
particular, on his comedies of Fhe Frogs and The Birds, 


to be eonviuced of the licentiouſneſs with u hich the Greex 
poets treated the Gods. The moſt abuſed and thoſe 
whom they repreſented iu the moſt ridiculous-eharatters, 


were Bacchus and Hercule. La BTL NEHEA TE. 
i OHH privately 


« 


doo I» = ai - =» wr * „% we @a hes 
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privately. againſt individuals, or publiely againſt 
the community. I haye even beſtowed commen- 
dations, whenever I thought them due; and I have, 
in ſome reſpeRts, - been ſerviceable to yon, as be- 
came one who was deſirous of being, to the ut- 
moſt of his power, a general benefactor. It wag 
impaſſible, you may be aſſured, that all che taxes 
ſnould he remitted to thoſe Who pay them, and 
that / by thoſe. who uſed to receive them all ſhould 
be returned. As therefore it appears that I have 
not diminiſhed the public largeſſes, which uſed to 
be defrayed at the Imperial expence, though I 
have remitted you ſeveral taxes, does not this ſeem 
myſterious? But ic is more proper for me to be ſilent 
23::to what I have done for all the citizens in 
general, that I may not ſeem ſtudiouſly to publiſh 
my own panegyric, after declaring that I would 
compoſe à bitter ſatire on myſelf, 'F he inſtances 
of myTaftineſs and imprudence towards you, though 
they; qught not to have incurred your diſpleaſure, 
it is, Lthink, incumbent on me to mention, as 
they are really diſgraceful to me, and being more 
true, and relating wholly to my mind, are much 
more Important than my perſonal defects, I mean 
che roughnef of my viſage, and my unpaliteneſs *, 


* Las _ 88 Veneris 1 in the Latin tranfla- 
tion, pot properly. To. 2x24gediov. is oppoſed, to 17z2Pgoder, 
But this means“ agreeable and elegant.“ That therefore 
is 6s 3 and dee ; and araGgadione ** ruſticity, 


„ unpoliyencſs.” © 022600 Ferab, 
1 e we: ie FAY [ade s BJ 
| v 3 ; And, 
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And, firſt, I highly extolled you, before I Wag 
acquainted with you, or was appriſed on What 
terms we ſhould be, on this conſideration only; that 
you were deſcended from the Greeks, as I, though 
by birth aThracian, am ia manners and diſpoſition 
a Greek. I preſumed, therefore, that we ſhould 
have a mutual regard for each other. In this one 
inſtance T judged raſhly. Afterwards, though ou 
were the laſt who ſent ambaſſadors to me, not ex- 
cepting the Alexandrians, who are ſo remote ag 
Egypt, yet T remitted you much gold and ſil ver; 
and many taxes, in particular, more than to any 
orher city. U alſo augmented the number of your 
ſenators * to two hundred, and I exempred-nobe #4 
131: 18110 15 33260 } 510745 Gly my 


* Zoſimus, 2. 111. The Emperor, indulging the city, as 

* was juſt, and granting it a large number of ſenators who 
#< were deſcended from parents of that rank, who were born 
4+..of the daughters of ſepators, (which, we know, was al- 
loved to few.cities.)”. But this was not ſo agreeable and 
hondurable to thoſe who were eürolled as to the city itſelf. 
For it was rather burthenſome to be returned to the ſenate, 
and generally declined on account of the weight of aſſeſſ⸗ 
ments. Therefore, ſoon after, he ſays, he enrolled thoſe 
two hundred in the ſenate, , ſparing no one, 'Qeajpunr; 
ve For the more powerful and opulent thought it, as 
has been, obſerved, a burthen ; and therefore they were to 
E Eno TR Gr. tt 
A Every city.had a ſenate, which was called in Latin 

Curia, the name, of Senatus bring uſually appropriated to 
.the,ſenates of Rome and Conſtantinople, TWo annual 
. magiſtrates, named Daunviri, were at the head of that 
aſſembly, whoſe members bore the name of Curiales of De- 

turiones, The decurions, among other burthenſo me fiinc- 

ions, were charged with colleing the taxes in the _—_— 
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THE MISOPOGON. 
my view being to-increafe aud aggrandiſe your city. 
J allowed you therefore to choofe them from 
among the richeſt of my tireaſurers , and the 
offioers of the mint. Tou did not; R make 
choice of thoſe who were beſt qualified; but, when 
an' opportunity offered; your conduct was that of an 
ill⸗governed city, and not unlike yourfelves. Shall 
remind you of one inſtance * Having nominated 
a certain ſenator, before he was enrolled on the 
fiſt, and while the proceſs of his election was yet 
depending, you dragged him from the ſtreets into 
the fenate, indigent as he was, and thus admitted 
into your ſociety one of the loweſt of the people, 
of thuſe who are every where elſe diſregarded, but 
whom you choſe to purchaſe at any price f. Such 
18 


—— 
—— 


ry their ty, cod with' making 1000 the | yments... Tachz- 
viduals therefore avoided” thoſe places as much as the! 
could. But it was equally the intereſt of the empire, and 
of the cities, to have the curiz numerous and filled with re+ 
iponſil ble perſons. Curiale, 'ferpos eſe reipublice, ac wiſe ern Avis 
tatunt, #ullys go -at, quorum catum rectè appellavit autiqutitas 
19 Senatun, ſays the Emperor Majorian. Newell. Theods 
2. IV. tit. 1. Julian therefore gave a proof of his zeal for the 
ubtic good, and of his affeftian for the city of Antioch, by 
wee it to augment the number of its ſenators, and to 
choofe them from among the officers of the Emperor, who 
pretended, that they were exempted. 


* Arb Twi erg rnvA aT g bnoaupus. He means the præ· 
fects and Counts of the. treaſuries, of wWwhofff the Notitia 
treats ; Who.were under the direction of the Counts of the 
mered largeſſel. Thus e e ra rh are the 
officers. of the mint. 29.1 EFA, 


4 Ilartigfus and Spanheim cotfider this as tw inſtances 


of popular ſicentioutnels ; the one, that of a man, Who 
U 4 Way 


La BLETERIE, | 
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is your diſcernment.. | Many, of your elections haye 
been equally. irregular, ut, as I cannot, connive 
at them all, the. rememhrapce of my; paſt, faxgurs 
is loſt ; and for the. refuſal of what juſtice. would 
not allow me to grant, yqu are incenſed agaialt 
me. But theſe were of little importance, and hy 
no means ſufficient to icritate the whole city. What 


follows was my chief offence, and gave We 
provocation * Wei 46:0 - Niere 
When! firſt came bither.. oh So Weed 
by the rich, began with exclaimipg in the theatre, 
There is plenty of all things, yet all things are 
ef extravagant]y- dear. Next day I. diſcourſed 
with your magiſtrates, and endeayqured $9, en- 
Vince them of the propriety of ſpring unjuſt 


was enrolled into the ſenate, while he had a ſuit depend- 
ing, whoſe iſſue ought to have been expected; the other, 
that of a poor man, taken from the dregs of the people. 
Their miſtake ſeems to ariſe from the words'kerewps v dueng 
none, which they apply to a law- ſuit, and Af, Which, as 
uſually printed, begins the next ſentence. © But the former 
words may as well refer to the proceſ of the ſenatorial 
election yet undetermined; and accordipgly M. de la Ble- 
terie trauſlates them, Jorſque le procts, dont fa" nomination 
ut ſui vie, Ftoit encore pendant. And for W 0 Anoth 
= mar”) f would ſubſtitute a or an" (u but“), a ap 
cloſe the former paragraph with a comma only, or or ſemi- 
colon. That Julian meant to produce no more than a 
fipgle inſtante appears from his introductory words, Bense 
nog b, VF rac u'; 55 . With you: allow me to remind you of 
ene of them?“ we nos 
Julian proceeds to e his apology + on account af the 
kind of: famine. which Antioch ſuffered, while he reſided 
there.” Let bim ſay what he. will, the, conduR, which he. 
then purſued, does leſs honour to 8 profes than: to his 
W aud 8000 WN bn BLETER IE, 


Bain, ; 
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gain, and of obliging heir fellow eitis ens and 


foreigners; They promiſed to attend to what 1 
ſaid; but after waiting with confidence; for three 
months, ſuch was their negligence that I deſpaired 
of any good effect. Finding therefore that the 
popular clamour was juſt and reaſonable, and that 


the markets were ſtraitened not by dearth, but by 


the a varice of the fich, I fixed a moderaię price 
on every commodity, of which I ordered public 


notice to be given. And as there was great plenty 


of wine, oil, and all other proviſions, except 
2 Whoſe ſcarcity was owing to the drought 
of the preceding year, I determined to ſupply 
that deficiency from Chalcis, Hierapolis, and other 
neighbouritig cities. From them I imported for 
your uſe four hundred thoufand meaſures;..and 
when they were conſumed, I brought from my own 
houſe, and gave to the city, firſt, five "thouſands 
then ſeven thouſand, and now, laſtly, ten thouſand: 
modi, as you ſtyle them, all which wheat was ſent 
me from Agypt, for my own conſumptian, and 
fifteen. meaſures I ordered to, be ſold at the ſame 
mm that uleg pra, to be given 325 ten 8. If ten 
"meaſures 


* / With a W view; the Empeter vente? on re 
very dangerous and doubtfal ſep, of fixing, by legal au- 
thoxity, the value of corn, . , . The conſequences might 
have been foreſeen, aud were ſoon felt. The Imperial 


wheat was pureaſed by the rich merehants; the proprietats 
of land, or of corn; with-held from the city the accuſ- 
tomed ſupply ; and the ſmall quantities that appeared in 


the 13 were ſeefetly ſold at an advanced and. illegal 
1 price. 
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weaſures coſt you an aurers * in ſummer, what could 
be expected, when, as the Bœotian poet ſays, 

— crueb famine rages in the houſe F?? 
Would you not have accepted five meaſures 7. 
or leſs; in ſuch a ſevere winter as followed? 
Why then did your rich merchants clasdeſtinely 
felt their ſtanding corn for more, and thus take 
advantage of the public diſtreſs? Notwithſtanding" 
_— ven MEN citizens * nnn * from due 

4 + U 
3 Julian Git 8 to ne by own e 


treated the complaints of the people as a vain and ungrate- 
ful murmur, and convinced Antioch, that he had inherited 
the obſtinacy, thonch not the aroekys) 0 hig brother 
Gallus. The ignorance of the moſt enlightened princes 
may claim ſome excuſe; but we cannot be fatisfied with 
Julian's own defence [ as above], or he elaborate apology of 
Libanius, Orgt. Pargnt. c, xc II. 9. 321 G1zB0x, 

From Mr, Greaves' s elements, in his excellent diſ- 
contle on the Jerarizs, we may fix the currency of the 


aurtus at ſomewhat more thap eleyen ſhillings, _.. bid. 


4 Kaderes y veoh. T0? d νj,e Dun Soανu. 
If I have ſearched well,” (as M, de la Bleterie ſays of 
another paſſage), theſe words are not to be found in any 


of the works of Pindar that have been tranſmitted. to us, 4 


ulian ſtates. three different proportions of five, ten, 
or gfteen modii af wheat, for one piece of gold, 'according 
to, the degrees of 'plenr ty, and ſcarcity. From this fact, 
and from fome Collateral examples, 1 conclude, that, under 
the ſucceſſors of 'Conflancize, the mode; rate price of Phat 
Was aböüt thirkftiho' maſings the Eg Slim quarter, which 
is eqtial to the Netz. price Ap the it ry f gut Ark years of 


the preſent centu rv, "Gtyudv. | 
8 Kar wx c 4. „ Winettie, 1 Think, is _Fantin 11. 


here. For the Tenitenceeems aHrupe, "nd rather f inco 

plete. Unterfiind'fr thus. "Julian matte the price or corn 
only, and the making of bread, Cheap; - that Is, be fol 
fifteen ES of Sort för bre Na, But the "Antiochilans, 
+ AG beſides 
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country came hicher in crowds to purchaſe bread; 
the only commodity: that 1s/ plentiful” and cheap. 


But which of you remembers, even in the moſt 
favourable ſeaſons, fifteen meaſures of corn ſold fo 
cheap as for one aureus | was therefore hated by 
you. becuuſe I would not ſuſſer wine, vegetables, 
and fruit to be ſold at aun exorbitant price, nor 
corn, bich the rich had hoarded in their granaries, 
to be immediately converted by them into gold and 
ſilver. They infamouſly ſold it ro foreigners, and, 
in conſequence, expoſed you to famine, 1 01 
chat cruel ſcourge of mortals, * , 
as it is. ſtyled by a God, who ſeverely reprobares 
fouly er e 8 Thus, by 11 er the 


» 


bende corn, wiſhed to hank plenty alſo of wine, Le 
and fruit; Compare this with another paſſage ( 258. 
where he mentions their complaints againſt him for occa- 
fioning a plenty of bread only, and not alſo of wine, fiſh, 
and poultry. But here, he ſays, he was reproached for 
not ſufferiag garden-ſtaff and fruit aroJdo9as yeves, to 
f* be ſold for gold.“ Where woes, that is “ gold, 
not xevo%c, ** a piece of gold ſo called,” I ſuppoſe to be 
meant. For when the common people had hitherto pur- 
chaſed from the rich, at an extravagant price, not only 
corn but wipe, and other articles leſs neceſſary to ſubſiſtence 
than corn, Julian, by ſupplying the people with plenty of 
corn alone, in this particular alleviated their wants. But 
yhen by his edict he had lowered the prices of meat, wine, 
and other things, they were no longer publickly fold by the 
rich; which not being regarded by the Emperor eceafioned 
the popular complaints. PErav. 

* Arον Mig Beddewwr, This is the conelyſion of an 
hetoic verſe, thongh not ſo diſtinguiſhed in the editions, 1 
ſuppoſe it to be taken from one of the Didymæan oracles 
(to called) from which Julian has given another quotation in 
bis Duties of a Prieſt, p. 130, and in his £x4:d Epiſtle, 


city 
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city-abounded-in bread, but in nothing elſe. Such 
condoct, I was well aware, would not be generally 
pleaſing; but this gave me no concern, as I thought 
it my duty to relieve an oppreſſed people, and alſo 
the! foreigners, Who accompanied me hither, and 
the officers who attended me. But ſince they are 
now departed, and the whole eity bas combined 
againſt me, being hated by ſome, aud from others, 
whom I have ſupported, having no return but in- 
gratitude, relying on divine Nemeſis, I will remove 
to another nation, another city, without reminding 
you of your acts of juſtice on yourſelves nine years 
ago, when zbe populace, with furious clamours, 
ſer flre to the houſes of the magiſtrates, and maſ- 
ſacred the goveruor; and, in return, were puniſhed 
by a reſentment juſt! in the motive, but rigorous in 
the e . . 


* Jai 364, 3 Galluz ſet out for Hicrapolis, the people 
of Antioch begged him to order an importation of corn, 
Gallus contented himſelf with replying, that . he left them 
1% Theaphilus, governor of Syria, who very well knew 
0 how to procure it for them.“ The people, remembering 

heſe words, made Fheophilus reſponſible for the dearth; 
BY account of a quarrel that happened at the games of the 
Circus, they attacked and murdered the gavernor, and di. 
verted - themſelves with dragging: his bady through the 
Kreets. Eubulus, one of the principal perſons of the city, 
and his ſon, nartowly eſcaped the ſame treatment. But the 
e ſet fire to their houſe, Conſtantius. ſent Strategius 

to puuiſh the rioters, Julian n chat it was at the deſire 
of the magiſt rates ILA BTEZTENIE, 


1 Ubapius, however; in his oration on this ſedition, 


wich A meet! W of Wer , 
, i \ bad In 
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THE MISOPIO GON. 

Ila ſhorts What part of my cbuduct has given 
you ſo much offence ?. Ts My ſupporting you, 
from my own houfe;-at an expence which no other 
eity has ſeett 'equalled-? Is v e the 
number of ybut ſebatots 4 Is it my pardeming 
the frauds whieh I have deteded? Leſt this Ho 
be deemed a fhetorital fiction det. me ſpeeify ohe 
or two. Three thbufand its of land, you- faid, 
were vacant *, and deſired tlie graut of them; bur 
when they were granted; che tieb alone divider 
them. This, on enquiry, being clearly proved; 1 
took them from thoſe unjuſt poſſeſſots, and making 
do ſerutiny into the former exemption. of thoſe 
who had no right to it, appfted! them to the priſ· 
cipal. expences of the city, Thus thaſe 6f you 
who annually breed: horfes have about three thou 
ſand exempt portiops, owing partiy to the prys 
dence and good management of my uncle and 
nameſake +,” and. partly” to my" generoſity; po, 
for thus puniſhing, thieves, and. cheats, am juſtly: 


42S; 


og 1 5 _ 6 e ana the world f. 


* * He here.charg 65 the 1 with anotheg inſlance, 
of ingratitude. gi three thouſand ee, ot lots, of 
land, were” yacanky: haying fallen in by the deaths of, the 
heirs, Julian, at; thejy be. gaze tliem 9, che citizens. 
But as the few rich divided them among themſelves, he, wh 


after reſumed them, and reſtored, them to the public . 
the expence of their games and entertainments, eſpecially 


thoſe of the Circus z mai he ſays, was the act of hig 
uncle Julian. rob 20 3c rü 
+ Count Julian, of 2585 — p. 2907 N 
1 See p. 277. 
+3 $7 Y For, 
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wer reſpective hauſes before the choſe of the evening. 


THE MISOPOG ON. 

For, believe me, lenicy to ſuch enn . 

and hardens the wicked ®, 7, , 
This is the whole: of my moaning, ig with this 
1 ſhall cloſe my diſcourſe. My misfortunes originate 
from myſelf alone. They, axe, owing to the ingra- 
titude of thoſe whom I have obliged, and are there- 
tore the efledt,,,not. of your liberty, but of my 
folly.:, This: will teach me to act with more dit- 
cretion for ihe future, and for the Kindneſs, which 
you have publicly ſhewn me, may you be Ptoperly 
1 50 by the Gods Te. Me ee 
_— ** it is obſertable, f is filent' as to his ſending the 
whole body of the ſenatotrs of Antioch, conſiſting of two 
hundred of the moſt noble and wealthy citizens, under a 
guard from the palace to the priſon, for their 4 cttul 
mdeteſted 'boldneſs. But he fuffered them to dect to 


Their ſnort and eaſy confinement,“ fays Mr, Gibbon, 
gently touchey by Libanius fore Parent, 6. Jein. 
gps 452, 333%) 8 | 
T Though Julian affected to lavght he ed! not fo 5 
"His contempt was expreſſed, and his revenge might be 


 ptatified, by the nominarior! of a governor fAlexander; of 
 Heliopalis} worthy only of ſuck fubjects and the Emperor, 


for ever renouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed his re · 


folurion to paſs the enſping winter at Tarſus in Cilicia. 
Libatiius, in a profeffed oration, invites” him to return to 

his loyal and penſtent city at Ant ioc.  Grapos. 
Socom after writing this ſatire, viz. Mare z, 363, ſian 
degan his march towards Perfia, of Which he has given the 
"particulars, as far as Hierapolis, in his xxynth Epiſtle 
liebe lateſt extant), to Libanius, “ one citizen of Antioch, 18 
as the above cited hiſtorian expreſſes i wo. whoſe genius and 


270 virtues" might atone, in the Opinion of Julian, for the 


9 dice n folly of _ 3 
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AY the” preſent” health and ſtrength, that, *: D. 
YE pon ſay, you poſſeſs, be your conſtam 
portion! For your grief may God ſupply a remedy ! 
* Or rather your grief requires in part only the 


*The ſophiſt Libatius was born in the capital '6f the 
Eaſt Antioch J. He publickly profeſſed the arts of rhetorie 
aud 'declamation at Nice, Nieomedia, Conſtantinople, 
Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, '#t An- 
tioch. The preceptors of ſulian had extorted à ran but | 
 folema aſſurance, that he would never attend the ec. , 

_ tures of their adverſary ; the cutioſity of the royal youth i 
vas checked un d inflamed; he ſeeret!Þ procured the wrir- - 
ings of this dangerous ſophiſt, and gradually ſurpalſed; in H 
the perfect ĩmitation of his ſtyle; the moſt laborious of his 
domeſtie pupils. When Julian afcende@ the throne, he 
declared his impatietice to embrace and reward the Syrian 
ſophiſt, who had preſerved, in a degenerate age, the Gre- 
S iaa purity. of taſte, of manners, and of religion. The 
Emperor's prepoſſeſſion was int reaſed and juſtified by the 
ditereet pride of his favourite. Iaſtead of preſſing, with F 
the foremoſt of the crowd; into the palace of Conſtan- 1 
tinople, Libanius ealmly expected his arrival at Antioch; 1 
, withdrew from court, on the firſt ſymptoms of coldneſs 1. 
and indifference; required a formal invitation for each viſit; 1 
and taught his ſovereign an importatit leſſon, that he "i 
might command the obedience ôõf a ſubject, but that he ql 
muſt deſerye the attachment of a friend... The volu- 
0873-004 7 | | minous 
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EPISTLES QF LIBANIUS, 


aſſiſtance of God, for ſome part of it you your- 
ſelf can alleviate. You are able, if vou pleaſe, 
to re- build the we but fot your concern” on 

account 


minous writings of Libanius ſtill exift ; amoug them, near 
two thouſand of his letters... His birth is aſſigned to 
the year 314. [In a letter to Priſeus] he mentions the 76th 
year of his age (A. D. 390.) and ſeems to allude to tome 
events of ſtill later date. GIBBON. 
Libanius was a great adyrirer of of Julian, font of Gentiliſgh, 
and averſe" to Chriſtianity, but not an . to all Chriſ. 
tians. He did not embrace!Chriflianityy Havif been edu· 
dated in, great prezudices)agginſt it. and havin; never” ex- 
atpined its evidence. Neyertheleſs, I cannot hut eſteery 
Hit an ufeful mani; Pot; as Sobrates acknowledges, he 
Ns gan excellent ſophiſt ; he was continually employed in 
teaching polite literature; and had many ſcholars; ſome 
of whom were afterwards men of great eminence. Among 
them, Socrates. and Sozomen- reckon John Chryſoſtom, 
Theodore of Nioptoueſtia, and Maximus biſhop of Seleucia 
in Iſauri ia, „n RDR RR. 
By comparing their works, we 1 * in reality that Julian 
reſembles Libanius, but it is withi a handſome. likeneſe, and 
in the dame manner, as a, pecſon of quality, who ſpeaks 
well, Without aflecting toi do ſo, may be ſaid to reſemble a 
rhetorician who makes K bis ſtudy. Hence, I imagine, 
lays I banius, his ſubſequent writings have. ſome aftinit 1 
tg, ur ſtyle, as if he had been one of- pur ſcholars 
] ulian ſubmit;ed to his criticiſm both his actions and writ- 
ings He was thought to have aſliſted, him in the comipo- 
tition of the Miſopogon. Libanius,“ ſaid. he, loves 
„ me mote than ever my mother did; he is not attached 


to my fortune, but to my perſon,” “ LA NETEXIE. 


This Epiſtle is one of the three firſt, publiſhed by 


i Fabricius, with a Latin tranſlation, in his Bibliotheca 


Græca, vol. vii. p. 307. In the edition 5 Wolfus, it is 


the XXXIIId. 9:22 
17 Nicomedia, the capital of Bythigia, which, from the 
beauty, of its ſituation, the magnificencelof its buildings 


*.Jn-his Life, his letters, he fays, were innumerable. 


ity 
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account of the dead, may Heaven afford you con- 
ſolation! Nicomedia, ruined as ſhe is, I deem 
moſt happy. Her ſafety indeed would have been 
moſt deſirable; but even thus ſhe is honoured * by 
your tears. Nor are theſe inferior to the lamen- 
taticns which the Muſes are ſaid to have uttered 
for Achilles 4, or to the drops of blood which 
Jupiter, in honour of his deareſt ſon, poured down 
at the approaching death of Sarpedon {. That 
ſhe therefore, who was lately a city, may again be 
a city, will be your concern. Elpidius „ always 


its grandeur, and its riches, had been looked upon as the 
fifth city in the world, was deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
Aug. 24, 358, followed by a fire which laſted five days. 
A monody, by Libanius, on this ſubject, 1 have inſerted in 
vol. II. Julian was then only Cæſar; but he viſited the city, 
and gave orders for re-building it, in his way from Conſtan- 
tinople to Antioch, May 15, 362,-after his accetſion to the 
empire. Another earthquake, which was alſo felt at Con- 
ſtantinople and Nice, ſwallowed up the remains of Nico- 
media; on January t, 363. 

* Tiliunla. Je ouwg I have added, to complete the ſenſe, 1 
from the [French] king's largeſt MS. where theſe words are I 
written in the margin, but in a more modern hand, That N 0 
of the Vatican alſo has on the fide Tina: & own; Trour as 1 
For the city might be bonoured indeed, but could not be 14 
reſtored from its ruins, by the tears of Julian. Valois 1 
quotes this paſſage of Libanius, in his notes on Ammianus, | 
XXII. 9. p 319. ; Worrius. 

+ Alluding to Homer, Odyſſ. xxiv. bis . 

Round thee the Muſes, with alternate ſtrain, | 

In ever conſecrating verſe, complain. Pop E, 77» 

4 Iliad. xvi. 459. 

Then, touch'd with grief, the weeping heavens diſlill'd 

A ſhower of blood o'er all the fatal field. Port, 559. 


9 A philoſopher, to whom julian has addreſſed his Lxiith KF 
; Epiſtle. Libanius alſo has addreſſed ſeveral Epiſtles to Ns | 4 
and has mentioned him in ſeveral others. 

ts Vor. I. X a man 
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a man of diſtinguiſhed probity, has now made 
wonderful improvements. Thus it is not only true, 
as Sophocles ſays, that 
Wile kings are form'd by converſe with the wiſe *, 
but the wiſdom of a king improves alſo his friends 
in virtue. So ſerviceable have you been to Elpi- 
dius, making him not only richer but better. 
Though younger than he, you have been his in- 
ſtructor in theſe laudable purſuits, in equity, in an 
eager defire 10 aſſiſt his friends, to treat cour- 
teouſly thoſe whom he knows not, and by fo treat- 
ing them, always to retain their friendſhip. For 
all, who have approached and converſed with him, 
have firſt admired and then inftantly loved him, or 
rather have diſcovered your ideas in all that you 
have entruſted to him. I often diſcourſe with him; 
and all our diſcourſes turn on you, on the under- 
ſtanding that you poſſeſs, and the important affairs 
in which you are engaged. The manner in which 
you will complete them, and how you will ward 
fome impending dangers, we have ſagely diſcuſſed. 
I ſeemed, as it were, converſing with yourſelf. With 
particular pleaſyrel received the intelligence of your 
having defeated the Barbarians +, and that you had 
related your victories in a commentary {, thus acting 


Foce ruęa m Twr FoÞwy Gv201ne 

I have ſe arched Sophocles in vain for this verſe. WoLxravs, 

t Probably his victories over che Salian F ranks and Cha- 
marians. See the Epiſile to the Athenians, p. 87. 

We ſhould add him to the number of celebrated hiſ- 
torians, if his Memoirs of the Gallic war had been tranſ- 
mitted to us. La BLETZR1K, 
al 
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at once as an orator and a general *. Achilles 
required a Homer, and Alexander many ſuch +, 
but your trophies, your own voice, which has 
erected them; will tranſmit to poſterity. Thus 


you furpaſs the ſophiſts, by propoſing to them not 


only actions for them to celebrate, but the ora- 
tions, which you bave "EIS on your —_— for 
their emulation. | 

To theſe your trophies I wiſh you to add that 
of reſtoring Pompeianus 1 to his rights; and think 
not this an vnworthy contention. For this is the 
man, whom formerly, in Bithynia, when he was 
ambaſſador from hence, you ſaw with pleaſure, and, 
on being informed of what he had been defrauded, 


gave him hopes of recovering his property. Of this 


promiſe, O prince „ intreat you to'be mindful, 


* See the Epiſtle to the Athenians, p. 88, note *. 

"af T/layws [the common reading} has no meaning. Span- 
heim has avyhaGiler, perhaps for ovyſpaPuor, 15 writers. Fe 
M. V. la Croze preferred Lame, ( Sirens.” To me it is 
not yet clear. Suppoſe we ſhould read ros, (e ſuch,” 
which I have expreſſed in my tranſlation ? Salyinius has 
40 a” Worrius. 


1 Pompeianus, who had been prefect of Bithynia, is is 
roentivaed with elogiums by Libanins in many other Epiſtles, 
and ſome are alſo addreſſed to him. 


S Q a Though Julian was then only Cæſar, as 
appears from ſome paſſages above, both Fabricius and Wol- 
fius have tranſlated this Werner, But Bachurg was often 
applied to > the Chris. | 
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EPISTLE II.. 


A RE you then forgetful of us? But Phœnicia 

does not ſuffer us to be forgetful of you, as 
me celebrates your reign in immortal hymns . 
From your 1 Aſia alſo flows the fame of your 
actions, increaſing our expectations. For nothing 


that we have heard, great as all theſe actions are, 


is ſo great as to exceed the hopes that we have 
formed. We, on account of our relation to the 


. Tonians 5, rejoice, truſting that you will proceed 


in the right road, and that your authority both 
over them-and us will. be more firmly eſtabliſhed. 
But this muſt be left to the providence of God. 
Andragathius, in requeſting to be the bearer of 
this, has rather N than aſked a favour of me. 


* This is another of the Epiſtles ceived by Fabricius. 


In the edition of Wolfius it is the ccxx1vth, 


+ Godetroi, in one of the indexes to his edition of the 
Theodofian Code, quotes this paſſage ; but ſuppoſes this 
letter (then unpubliſhed) to be addreſſed to Count Julian, 
Conſular of Phcenicia, 

- Þ Yudsgas. In the Barocc. MS. dont: Our reading 1s 


ſupported by four others; and juſtly, as Libanius appeals to 


the accounts ſent him, of the actions performed by Julian, 
from foreign and diſtant parts. Addrefling Julian, he ſtyles 
Jonia (which is ſoon after eloquently named) - Your Aſia,” 
meaning a diſtrict of Afia MC: in which, having left 
Phcenicia, he then was. Worrius. 


§ For this relationſhip, of which Libanius, an orator of 


Antioch, here boaſts, the ſcholiaſt thus accounts: The. 
o lonians near Smyrna formerly ſent a colony to Antioch, 
and therefore he iyles them relations,” Vid. 

| For 


EPISTLES OF. LIBANIUS. 
For he will not be more gratified by the pleaſure 


of ſeeing you than I am by thus being enabled to 


accoſt you. This youth will have theſe three recom- 
mendations to, you ; an energy of ſpeech, which he 
has diſplayed. before the præfects; a courteſy. of 
behaviour, which endears him to all with whom 
he converſes; and ſuch an intimacy with me, as, in 
that reſpect, to exceed all the friends that I have 
had ſince my childhood. | 


—— 
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O U have gained a double victory 1, one by 
your arms, the other by your eloquence. 
One trophy is erected to you by the Barbarians, 
and the other by me your friend; a trophy this 
moſt pleaſing even to a conqueror. For all parents 
wiſh to be excelled by their children {, and you, 


*The Barocc. MS. to the name le adds, Kane, 
( Cæſar, ) but the Medic. B. rw Kalagals (“ the execrable,”) 
Ezech, Spanheim quotes the beginning of this epiſtle in 
his preface to the works of Julian, p. 4- Worrius. 

In the edition of Wolfius, this is the cccLXxXIId. 

+ Thus our author, in his cccxcrvth epiſtle, a: The 
* excellent Anatolius has gained two victories over us.” 

| Did. 

t A compariſon by no means foreign to this paſſage, as 
the ſophiſts uſed to ſtyle their ſcholars their ſons, See 
Eunapius, in Julian, and Damaſcius in the Lite of Ifidorus 
in Photius on Zenodotus ; alone thought worthy of 
„being called the darling child of Proctus.” Our author 
alſo in his epiſtles has frequently the fame expreſſion. 
That Julian had been inſtructed in the art of ſpeaking by the 
precepts of Libanius, is evident from this as well as from 
other paſſages, Did. 

1 who 
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who by me have been inſtrocted in writing. have 
in that excelled yout inſtructor. But how for the 
brevity *of my epiſtle, I, the oritor, muſt account to 
you, the general, or tather to one no leſs conſummate 
in the art of oratory thin' in chat of war +1 After 
the Emperor 4 had giyen you a ſhare in the go- 
yernment, T thought myſelf bound! to. lay ſome 
reſtraint on my freedom, and not to indulge it, as 
I had been accuſtomed, to a man 10 exalted, For 
knowing, as we. do, i in our declamatory ſkirmiſhes, 
how to accaſt Pericles, ,Ciman, and Miltiades, it 
would have been ſhameful in real life to negled 
thoſe laws. Abd as you yourſelf fay, that the 
letters of generals, on account of their avocations, 
Meng des 857 this induced” me to contract my 


LP v 1 ol 10 — wi — - 


* Julia NNE 3 epiſten, as — his ſcrond 
to Probzrefius :, . Sages, like you, may make long and 
* verboſe orations, but from me to you a little is s ſuſf- 
Re | 


I This union of war with eloquence and the other arts 
is applauded, by Libanius in other places, but eſpecially in 
his 1114. oration to Julian, p. 183. You alone com- 
% prehend the accompliſhments that. are divided among 
„others; and no 'orator, nor warrior, nor judge, nor 
4 ſophiſt, hor myſtic, nor philoſopher, nor prophet can 
* admire himſelf when compared with you. For in your 


** actiuns you excell thoſe who ac, in your pr e thoſe 


«© who ſpeak,” “ Worrius. 

t That Conſtantius, who, when he „ with 
the difficulties of the Gallic war, though by no means.4 
friend to julian, rather thinking that he had cauſe to feat 
him, yet yielded to the exigence of the times, and aſſo- 
ciated julian in the empire. For this reaſon, in the Baroce. 
MS, this epiſtle has the addition of Cæſar. Did 
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epiſtles, ſenſible, that he whoſe buſineſs prevents 
him from writing long letters, by one who ſends 
him long letters muſt be much interrupted. But 
now, as you order me to be diffuſe, I will obey. 
Ard, firſt, I congratulate you, that, with arms 
in your hands, you have not ſuſpended your appli- 
cation to oratory, but wage war, as if war were 
your only ſtudy, and attend to books, as if you 
were a ſtranger to arms. And next, that he *, who 
has given you a ſhare in the empire, has had no 
cauſe to repent of his having given it, but con- 
ſidering him as your coufin, and collegue, and lord, 
and maſter, in all your actions you promote his 
glory, and exclaim to your falling enemies, © what 
* would be your fate, if the Emperor were pre- 
ec ſent?” All this I applaud, and alſo your not 
having changed your manners with your dreſs, nor 
loſt, by gaining power, the remembrance of your 
friends. Many bleſſings attend you for ſhewing 
that, when I celebrated your talents, I was not a 
liar, or rather for having ſhewn that I was a liar 
in promiſing nothing equal to what you have per- 
formed! This, is all your own, and copied from 


no model. For though ſome, rogether with the 


empire, have aſſumed the love of money, contract- 
ing defires to which before they were ſtrangers, and 
others have given more indulgence to their former 
inclinations, you alone, whea raiſed to the throne, 


* Conftantius. See the laſt note, p. 310. 
X 4 have 
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have ſhared your fortune * among your friends, 


giving one a houſe, another flaves, land to this, 
money to that, aud, when a ſubject, were more 
wealthy than now when you are prince. Nor do 


you exclude me from the number of your friends, 


though. I am not one of thoſe who have ſhared 
your fayours. For I can aſſign a reaſon of my 
alone having received nothing. As you would 
have cities abound with every thing that can pro- 
mote their happineſs, you deem nothing more 


eſſential to this than oratory, knowing that, if that 


were extin&t, we ſhould reſemble the Barbarians, 
Apprehending therefore, that, if I abounded with 
riches, I ſhould negle& my art, you thought it 
right. for me to remain poor, that I might not be 
tempted to deſert my ſtation : Such, at leaſt, is my 
ſolution. Not that you have ſaid, © Amphiaraus 
and Capaneus are ſomething +; but this man 
“has neither name nor place 3.“ But your not 


having 


* This may illuſtrate what our author, in his Life, p. 42, 
relates of Julian, viz. that Libanius loved himſelf, but 
others loved his riches.” Wormes. 
| + This is a proverbial expreſſion, which I do not re- 
member to have read elſewhere, In other paſſages of the 
ancients, Capaneus is applied to a faithful friend, becauſe 
Capaneus, amidſt great wealth, living with frugality and 
economy, was moſt attentive to his friends, Bid. 

It is needleſs to add, that Amphiaraus and e 
were two of the ſeven chiefs againſt Thebes, 

t Ovr? & d ur 5 apibas. This oracle of Apollo, to the 
inhabitants of gina, is quoted by the ſcholiaſt on Theo- 
critus: Tes d', w Meyapeis, dr © No, Ke r. A. Compare the 
Chiliades of Eraſmus, p- 437. Lid. 
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having given me any thing is owing to your regard 
for the public. Therefore though we are indi- 
gent of money, we abound with words. This is 
your concern; may we not diſgrace the part that 
is allotted to us, nor you your illuſtrious rank! 


EPIST.LEEIV.* 


SEN T. you a ſhort oration on an important 
ſubject. You can add to its length, by ſup- 
plying what is eſſential to that purpoſe. If you 
give that, you will ſhew that you think I have a 
talent for encomiums. If you do not give it, I 
ſhall be induced to entertain ſome other ſuſpicions. 


EPISTLE v. 4 


NLESS you were well appriſed how long 


ago my friendſhip with the excellent Mace- 
donius f was contrafted, and for what reaſons 
it has been ſince improved, of theſe I would 


The inhabitants of gina, ſay ſome, of Megara, ſay 
others, after gaining a naval victory, enquired of Apollo 
who was the braveſt of the Greeks; to which he * 
depreciating anſwer, coneluding as above. 

This, in the edition of Wolfius, i is the pxxyth, lt f is 
alſo one of thoſe preſerved in Latin by Zambicari. See a 
note on Epiſtle XV. To what oration Libanius here alludes 
does not appear. . 

+ This is the pLxxxv1th in the edition abovementioned. 

1 The ſon of Pelagius, of Cyrus, a city in Syria, an 
orator, and a philoſopher. Libanius mentions him with 
great encomiume in ſeveral other epiſtles, and has addreſſed 
three to him, one of which is a congratulation on his 
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firſt appriſe you; but knowing, as you do, its 
foundation, you will not wonder that I, who would 
deeline no danger for my friends, ſhould devote to 
his ſervice this letter. He has indeed prevailed 
with me to ask a favour of you, not that you 
grant favours eaſily, or grant all that are aſked; but 
ſuch as are juſt and right you willingly confer. And, 

in truth, whoever does not oblige his friends, in 
matters thus irreproachable, blames the daughter * 
of jore for retaining the Graces in ber veſtibule. 
But that you favour thoſe who ask nothing un- 
reaſonable is evident to all. Now obſerve Whether 
my requeſt is ſuch as can be cenſured. 

- Macedonius married a wife who had a fon by a 
former husband. That. ſon is now dead. | with 
therefore that the mother 4, in preference to the 
grandfather, may ſucceed to his eſtate, it a :cgard 
to honour can induce the grandfather to wave his 
right, and to prefer praiſe to a compliance with 
the law. Be it therefore your endeavour to con- 


* The Greek mythologiſts ſtyle her An, (“' Juſtice,” 
whom he virtually condemns, that does not return to a 
friend the favour which he could and ought, WoLFiUs. 

+ The. mothers, among the Romans, had not, in the 
beginning, any ſhare in the ſucceſſion of their cl:itdren, 
whether they were emancipated or not. In proceſs of time, 
the mothers did ſacceed, but differently; according to the 
different times, and the whimfical changes that many laws 
made in their right of ſucceſſion. In England, if, after the 
death of a father, any of his children die inteſtate, with- 
out wife or children, in the life-time of the mother, the 
mother, in that caſe, ſucceeds jointly and equally with the 
brothers and filters of the deceaſed and their repreſenta- 
tives. : STRAHAN. 
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vince him, that it is more creditable for him to de: 


cline than to take theſe effects. You will be doubly 


perſuaſive, as, beſides the powers of oratory, yon 
poſſeſs ſupreme dominion. And I hear that this 
old man is vain of à good reputation, and had 
rather accumulate fame than wealth. Delay not 
therefore to ſend for and confer with him, and 
thus perform an action more humane than any law. 
Nor think that we will admit, as an excuſe, your 
alleging that the diſcuſſion of fuch matters does 
not belong to you, or, by way of ſubterfuge, that 
you are unable to perſuade him. To be the inſtru- 
ment of conferring . wealth on the mother, and 
fame on her father, will do you no diſhonour. 


Every word from you makes a ſtrong impreſſion 


on the hearers.,. 


i — —— 
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P H E laws and myſelf will take care that that 

moſt abandoned ſervant ſhall be puniſhed for 
what he has ſaid and done. But you, together 
with the empire, ſhew that you poſſeſs alfo ſuch 
benevolence as the excellent Priſcian + diſplayed 


to Seleucus f, Atting thus, you will induce the 


* This, in the edition of Wolfius, is the pxcift. 

+ Priſcian was an excellent orator, and on that account 
was invited by Julian to Conſtantinople. Libanius has 
addrefled ſeveral Epiſtles to him. | 

} Seleucus is alſo mentioned as a friend of Libanius in 
many of his Epiſtles, and many are addreſſed to him. 


preceptors 
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letters you ſo highly honour as to ſtyle him your 


1 V OULD you have me believe that you do 
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preceptors of Arrhabius, I mean; Calliopius *, and 
his father, to treat him with more indulgence. - For 
Seleucus married the daughter of one, and the 
ſiſter of the other. Him therefore, whom in your 


ſon, aſſiſt, I intreat you, in his literary improve- 
ments. 1 | 
 — —— 


EPIS TL E VII. + 


not take the leaſt concern in the affairs of 
Ulpian and Palladius f, that you neither regard 
them as friends, nor eſteem them as orators, nor 
recollect that they may aſſiſt you with their friendly 
offices? Such reports, which it does not become me 
to repeat, are cireulated by many. On the con- 
trary, I contend that none of them, as far as you 
are concerned, are true, Write therefore, and 
confute them. You will thus confer a favour on 
nag as well as on me. | 


» Calliopius, by Feng of ws Epiſtles to him, appears 


to haye been an orator, 
+ This in the edition of Wolfius is the perid, a. 
+ Two orators, frequently mentioned by Libanius. 
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EPISTLE VIII. 
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1 H AVE diſcharged my obligations to Ariſto- wy uh 


phanes +; but you, in return, have given me 
ſuch ſplendid tokens of a vehement affection as are 
conſpicuous both to Gods and men. So that now 
I ſeem almoſt to ſoar into the ſky, elevated by your 
epiſtle, which has inſpired me with ſuch hopes, 
and has ſo decorated my oration , that all things 
elſe, the wealth of Midas, the beauty of Nireus 9, 
the ſwiftneſs of Criſon ||, the ſtrength of Poly- 
damas **, the ſword of Peleus r, ſeem little in my 
ſight. 


* This Epiſlle is one of the three firſt publiſhed by Fa- 


bricius. In the edition of Wolfius it is the pcLxxth, 

+ This oration for Ariſtophanes, a Corinthian, the ſon 
of 'Menander, who had been ſeverely fined by the præ- 
fet of Agypt, on account of his conſulting aſtrologers, 
Wah in the works of Libanius, vol. II. p. 210, &c. 


WoLF1Us, 


It is faid in this oration, that he had been fined, ſcourged, 

and nes. 
The Epiſtle of Julian to Libanius, to which this is an 

ot" is the Lxv11ith, or laſt, in vol. II, 

$ See Homer, Iliad. ii. 671. 

|| Criſon was that native of Himera, who gained three 
victories in the Olympic games, See the Prolegomena of 
Eraſmus Schmidius on Pindar, p. 3t. Add. Pauſan. Eliac, 
P. 172. WoLFlvs. 

** A famous Theſſalian wreſtler, who ſtrangled a lion 
on mount Olympus, tamed, a wild bull, and ſtopped a 


chariot drawn by the ſtrongeſt horſes. He was cruſhed to 


death by a rock under which he took ſhelter from a ſtorm ; 
and this was owing to his indiſcretion in flattering himſelf 
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fight. Even the nectar of the Gods, were 1 
allowed to enjoy it, could not give me greater de- 
light than I now feel, when my prince, ſuch a one 
as Plato formerly fonght and could ſcarcely find *, 
has commended my ſentiments, admired my oration, 
and has not only promiſed that he will give ſome- 
thing, but, which is much greater hononr, that be 
will conſult with me what to give. hs who 
obſerve the riſing of the celeſtial goat +, do not 
always obtain their wiſhes ; but 1, c L have 
not attended to this, have been moſt fucceſsfu}. 
And if I want any other favour, the Emperor, 
imitating the Deity, is ever gracious. Your epiſtle 
therefore ſhall be prefixed to my oration, to in- 
form all the Greeks, that my dart has not 
been launched in vain, for by what I have writ- 
ten, Ariſtophanes will be hononred, as l am by 
what you have returned; or rather both of us ſhalf 


that he could fupport the rock, which was beginning to fall, 
when his companions fled.  Moxgnr- 
 Libanius mentions him alſe in his xvith Declamation. 
++ Pelens received a ſword from Vulcan, with which 
he could defend himſelf againſt all attacks, as we learn 
from the ſcholiaſt on the 1vth Nemear of Pindar, ver. 88, 
&c. Worrius. 


* Alluding to the famous faying of Plato, that “ go- 
e vernments would be happy, if kings pbiloſopttiſed or 
„ philoſophers reigned.” - - Did. 
+ A' proverbial expreſſion, often uſed of thoſe with whom 
every thing ſucceeds happily, and as they wiſh ; becauſe it 
was of old a vulgar opinion that they who ſlaw that goat, 
who was the nurſe of Jupiter, and on that account wa 


| made a a whatever N deſired. 


ExAsNwus. 
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ſhall glory in what has been written and will be 
given by you, for each of us is honoured by each 
of theſe. | | 
But now it may divert you to hear how Ariſto- 
phanes has been terrified. One of your; uſual 
cyening-attendants informed us that, on coming ts 
your door, he was refuſed admittance, becauſe he 
was told, you were buſy in compoſing an oration, 
This immediately occaſioned an apprehenfion that 
you had determined to controvert my oration *, 
and confate your preceptor, and would thus over- 
whelm Ariſtophanes like the Nile +. We haſtened 
therefore to the excellent Elpidius, who, on hear- 
ing the cauſe of our alarm, burſt into a loud 
laughter. Thus we recovered our ſpirits, and ſoon 
after I received your elegant epiſtle . 


* Libanius means the oration, which he, who had for- 
merly been the preceptor of Julian, had ſpoken for Ariſ- 
tophanes. WorLr1vs. 


+ Alluding, I imagine, to the inundation of the Nile, 


and, at the fame time, to the torrent of Julian's eloquence, 


Which might over-power Ariſtophanes. Thus Suidas 
aſcribes to Chryſoſtom ©* cataracts like thoſe of the Nile,“ 
and Tzetzes mentions . Nile-like floods,” both applied to 
eloquence. See p. 305. Bid. 
t This Epiſtle of Julian to Libanius is here ſubjoined in 
a note, by Wolfius, from Fabricius. But I have added my 
tranſlation of it to his other Epiſtles in Vol. II. | 
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EPISTLE IX, * 


* N. OW . ſoever I condemned * journey 


(fatiguing as it was) 4, I no leſs, or rather 
more, condemned myſelf for returning ſo ſoon, 
inſtead of going to the place appointed, and 
there indulging my eyes, the next morning, at 
ſan-rifing, with the fight of his divine viſage. 
And ſo unfortunate is the city, that ſhe could not 
afford me the leaſt conſolation. I ſtyle her un- 
fortunate, not on account of the dearth of pro- 


viſions, but becauſe ſhe has been and is adjudged 


wicked, invudions, and he e + by him whoſe 
- prudence 


* To the name Iam, Adlexgalegs ( Emperor,”) is pre- 
fixed in two MSS. And in another, Tv 7610xalagaly ( moſt 
« execrable.,”) is annexed to it. WoLFI1vs. 

In the edition of Wolſius it is the pcexiith. It is alſo - 


one of thoſe preſerved in Latin by Zambicari. 


+ What fatiguing and fruitleſs journey Libanius had 
taken, does not appear. Perhaps it was to Mount Caſſius, 
{ſee the Miſopogon, p. 282.) where Jupiter had a temple, 
fifteen miles, or a day's journey, from Antioch, which, 
however, Julian performed ſeveral times during his re- 
ſidence in that city. For “ from thence,” ſays Ammi- 


anus, (xx1I. 14.) at the ſecond cock-crowing, is firſt 
„ ſeen the riſing of the ſun,” 


t Meaning Antioch, at that time not only afflicted with 
famine, but expoſed to the reſentment of the Emperor for 
diſregarding his edict for lowering the price of proviſions, 
and not abſtaining from ſarcaſms on himſelf, This appears 
Yor the Py (TgioCrlie;) our author ſent to Julian for 


the 
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prudence ſurpaſſes his dominions, extenſive as they 
are. While Alcimus “ was with me, I had one 
who would hear with indulgence my f.1.-reproaches 
and my boaſts of the diſtinction ſhewn we by you. 
But after his departure, confidering the cieling as 
my only friend, I looked up to it, as I lay in my 
bed, and faid, * Now the Emperor ſent for me: 
« now entered and ſat down (for that he allowed 
eme); now I pleaded for the city, as I was per- 
«© mitted to intercede with him for thoſe who 
had offended him. But he prevailed, fo juſt 
« was his charge, aud ſo powerful his elocution. 
„ And though I oppoſed him, I was neither diſ- 
liked, nor ejected.“ With this banquet I regale 
myſelf, and I intreat the Gods, firſt, that they will 
give you the ſuperiority over your enemies, and, 


ſecondly, that they will render you as propitious 


to us as you were formerly. I have alſo a third 
petition, which they have heard, but 1 will not 
here mention. I ought not, however, even to 
have faid that I will not mention it. For you are 
ingenious enough to conjecture this third article 
from my wiſhing to conceal what I wiſh, And, in- 


the Antiochians, which is in the ſecond volume of his works, 
p. 151, and alſo from his orativn to the Antiochians de In- 
peratoris ir, which, before unpubliſhed, our learned Fabri- 
cius has inſerted in his Bibliotheca Græca, vol. VII. p. 207, 
| WOLFIUS, 

See alſo the Miſopogon, p. 296, &c. 


* A native of Nicomedia, and a man cf learning, as 
appears from ſeveral letters addreſſed to him by Libaniue. 


Vol. I. > 4 deed, 
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deed, I apprehend that the contrary will be your 
choice *. | | 

Now then paſs the rivers; ruſh on the archers + 
more impetuouſly than a torrent; and after- 
wards think on what you ſaid you would think. 
But fail not to ſolace me, in your abſence, as 
much as you can. I, for my part, will ſend 
Epiſtles to extort your anſwers from the midſt of 
the battle, as I am convinced that you have a 
genius that can at once command an army, fight 
an enemy, and correſpond with a friend. I am fo 
infirm, that I am obliged to hear what I ought to 
ſee, Happy is Seleucus f in this glorious ſight, 
and in preferring the honour of ſerving ſuch a 
prince to that which he derives from a good wife, 
and a moſt beloved daughter ! | 


® I ſhould underſtand this of marriage, to which Julian 
was averſe, 


WoLF1vs. 
+ Meaning the Perſians, . being then engaged in 
that expedition. Did. 


$ Seleucus has been mentioned | in Epiſtle VI. p. 315. 
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T HAT Ati wn was ei to the go- A. P — 
vernment, it firſt, I confeſs, gare me ſome 36s 
concern, as the principal perſons among us were 
diſſatisfied. I thought it diſhonourable, inju- 
rious, and unbecoming a prince; and that re- 
peated mulcts would rather weaken than improve 

ö the city. But now the good effects of this ſeverity 

, are ſo manifeſt, that I recant . For they, who for- 

4 merly bathed and flept at noon, now, imitating the 


* This, in the edition of Wolfius, is the pxxIId. 

+ This is the Alexander of whom Ammianys ſays, (xx111, 
2.) ** When Julian was' going to leave Antioch, he made 
% one Alexander of Heliopolis governor of Syria, a tur- 
% bulent and ſevere man, ſaying, that * undeſerving as he 
was, ſuch a ruler ſuited the avaricious and contu- 
* melious Anticchians.” Conſult Valois on that paſſage, 

who refers to this Epiſtle, then unpubliſhed. WoLF1vs, 

See the Miſopogon, p. 302. note f. 


Ft A ra⁰ανοτe. This proverb is taken from a tranſ- 
action of Steſichorus, the Lyric poet, mentioned by Plato 
in his Phædrus. For having ſlandered Helen, in a poem, he 
was deprived of his eye - ſight; but Achilles, by her deſire, 
as Pauſanias relates, in his Laconica, having acquainted 
him with the cauſe of his blindneſe, he immediately ſung a re- 
cantation, by praiſing Helen, whom before he had cenſured; 
and thus he recovered his ſight. Socrates ſays, in joke, that 
he wiſhes to imitate him, and would rather fing a recan- 
tation in favour of love, which he had blamed, than 
# loſe his eyes.“ ERASMUS. 
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manners of the Lacedæmonians *, labour inde- 
fatigably not only in the day-time, but no ſmall 
part of the night, nailed, as it were, to the gate of 


Alexander. And when he clamours from within, 


every thing is inſtantly in motion. Thus the 
ſword will never be wanted, ſince his threats alone 
are ſufficient to render the impudent modeſt, and 
the ſlothful induſtrious. Calliope is alſo. honoured) 
agreeably to your wiſhes +, not only by horſe- 


races, but theatrical exhibitions; and ſacriſices are 


offered to that Goddeſs in the theatre, without our 
making the leaſt alteration. Loud applauſe is 


given, and amidſt this applauſe the Gods are in- 


voked. With this applauſe the governor ſeems 


A delighted, that he urges many more to add to 


Of ſuch 1 importance, O prince, to mankind is 


F 4, as it teaches every one the beſt man- 
ner of governing a family, a city, a nation, and 


a kingdom, | 


Fot the n were far from being delicate. 
Hence aroſe the proverb, Aazwnuy Sven, (5 to ſup Lace - 


dæmonially,“) on which ſee Eraſmus, p. 268. WoLFIUs. 


- + This muſt probably be ironical, as Julian was far from 
being a favourer, or frequenter, of the circus, or the 
theatre. See the Miſopogon, pp, 232, 261, and 268. 

t Libanius here flatters Julian, as if he had learned by 
Givipation that Alexander was ſuch a one as ought to govern 
Syria and the Antiochians. Worries., 
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N all accounts I was pleaſed to ce Ablavius i 
but principally becauſe he brought me a 


14 7 


letter from you. For ſooner than blame you 1 


ſhould deteſt myſelf; ſuch has been your attention 
to the promotion of my intereſt, amidſt this te- 
dious war, which you could not have been, if any 
one had ſpoken to my diſadvantage. In ſeem- 
ing to laugh, and in pardoning thoſe who, in order 
to flatter one, calumniate another, you acted like 
yourſelf. PFlattery is their trade, and as neceſſary 
to their ſubſiſtence as rowing is to that of ſailors. 
That ſage, with whoſe morals Ablavius acquainted 
me, though he would not diſcloſe his name, gave 
me no concern on any account, this only excepted, 
that in mentioning me he was guilty ofta ſoleciſm; 
and I, though guilty of no offence, was ſent by him 
among the Barbarians . luform him of this, and 
caution him to avoid fach miſtakes for the future ʒ 
he may then, if he pleaſes, ſpeak evil of me, for 
then, at leaſt, he will not ſpeak ill 8. But this 


* This, in the edition of Wolfius, is the Mxxxvth. 

+ Libanius has two Epiſtles to Ablavius, by which it 
appears that he was an orator. * 

r Libanius ridicules the man, by whoſe ſpeaking bar. 
barouſly of him, he himſelf was, as it were, made a Bar- 
barian. | 98 Worrius. 

$ This play on the words xn xaxuc, and mer nexus, I have 
endeavoured to retain in Engliſh, by the equivocal meaning 
of © evil“ and * ill,” as applied to ſlander and to language, 


man 
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man is unalterable *. If, however, by his ca- 
lumnies he ſhould ſtill offend you, and you wiſh 
to puniſh him, you eaſily may, by confining him 
to his houſe, in an afternoon, and obliging him 

to ſup. at home; and when he again grows 
5 through repletion, and drinks your own 
wine againſt you , you need only repeat that 
puniſhment; you cannot inflict a greater. This 
will effectually eurb his licentious tongue; but, 
Whatever be his name, let me know it, that, when 
1 wpite, his elogium, it may not be anonymous. 


EPTSTLE Xt b 


10 81 alas! how inſatiable is your defies of 
-Faxther attainments! You poſſeſs the palm 
of eloquence, ſnatched from others, at once 
N, e TY and a moſt potent ſage §. 
90 2 | Other 


'* Era%0;, in Greek, uſually fignifies © firm, immoveable.“ 
1 underſtand, therefore, this paſſage of 3 man hg cannot. 
be changed, but always remains the ſame. WorLytvs. 

+ Tlives Toy ov o A . It ſhould ſeem by this paſſage, 
that it was cuſtomary to drink health, or confuſion, in 
_ times as it is in ours. 

: In the edition of Wolfius this is the Mcxxvth. 

5 Apywr Y @yabec, noclegos Ts S | 

In alluſion to Homer. Iliad III. 178, 

AuPeligor Baome; 7 eyxlag, xealigo; v ang. 

Great in the war, and great ip arts of ſway. Porz, 236. 


That Libanius here did not flatter Julian, in praiſing 


him for his eloquence, his orations and epiſtles ſtill extant 
atieſt, To which may be added what Spanheim ſays in 
| his preface to the works of Julian, c. 2.“ Among the 


4 Emperors his predeceſſors, or thoſe who followed him 


3 | ein 
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EPISTLES OF LIBANIUS. 


Other princes have acted, and we applauded; but 
you excell in both thoſe capacities. For how can 
we ſpeak ſo highly in commendation of your 
actions as you do of that ſhort letter“? Hence L 
conjecture what you will do, when you have ſub- 
dued Phcenicia +, as already you adminiſter 
Juſtice to your ſubjects, wage war with the Bar- 
barians, and in the compoſition of orations far exceed 
the common rank. Though I am not ſolicitous as 
to the future, I ſhall be as much pleaſed with this 
ſlaughter as with a victory. For when the yan- 
quiſhed and the victor are friends, the vanquiſhed 
has a ſhare in the triumph; as friends, it is ſaid, 
have all things common f. | 


« in the ſame exalted ſtation, I cannot fee any, who as to the 
« extent, or copiouſneſs, of their learning, or the bright - 
„ neſs of their genius, or the power of their eloquence, 
«© can in thoſe arts, and in the talent of writing, conteſt 
« with him the ſuperiority.” Libanius beſtows à / ſimilar 
elogium on Julian in his own Life, p. 41. ſtyling him“ the 
*« moſt temperate, the moſt oratorical, and the moſt war- 
« like.“ | Worrtus. 

Julian alſo highly commended other orations of Li- 
banius. See on this ſubject the remarkable Epiſtle of 
Julian, before unpubliſhed, mentioned in p. 317. now the 


[IXVIIIth.] Lid. 
+ I ſhould underſtand this of the orators of Phœnicia. 
Bid. 


4 Ken Yue, pa, ra ro Or. This proverb is quoted 
by Euripides in his Oreſtes, in the ſame words. See the 
Chiliades of Eraſmus [p. 13.] and Gregory Nazianz. Ep. 
LxIv. : id, 


% No proverb,” ſays Eraſmus, ** is more ſalutary, or 
« more celebrated, than this.“ 
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EPISTLE XIH. * 


Grurtuus 4 is my relation and my Kiel 

and by his manners is no difgrace to his 
family. If he had been poſſeſſed of money and 
a large eſtate, he would long ago have been em- 


ployed on ſome public function. But as his for- 


tune is ſmall, he has, by my advice, taken a 
method which may exempt him from tears and 
chains, the uſual attendants of thoſe whom pub- 
lic employments have reduced to poverty. 

Happy he is in diſcharging this office under your 
inſpection ; as you never fail to reprobate injuſtice, 
and to honour what 1s juſt and equitable. Many 


there are who look upon juſtice and equity as 
meanneſs, and accordingly deſpife them. But far 


different is your conduct; for you were well born, 


| and well inſtructed, and therefore glory more in 


being virtuous than in the numerous nations which 
you govern. - Of this Gemellus has proots ; and, 
that he may have more, let. him be obliged for 
thoſe to you, but for theſe to me. For if he 
ſhould receive any greater favours in conſequence 


of my letter, he will certainly be GE for 


them to My advice. 


* In the edition of Wolfius this is the wcccxervth. 
+ To this Gemellus Libanius has ſeveral epiſiles. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 4 


. * 


E baxe made a 1 agtecment, that t | 


ſhould write to you in behalf _of my 
friends, and that if their requeſts are "reafonable; 
you will aſſiſt them. of your affiſtance '\et this 
Hypercchius + firſt reap the advantage. He 
has long been harrafled and oppreſſed by thoſe 
whoſe chief ſtudy 1 is unjuſt gain. He was one of 


my ſcholars in my former proſperity: Such a , 


deem the time of my reſidence at Nicomedia + 

not on aceount of the wealth, but of the edel 
lent friends, that it procured me; many of whom 
are no more. This man, whoſe hopes now reſt on 
you, then came from Ancyra'$. In eloquence, 
none excelled him; in manners, none equalled him. 1 


1 love kim therefore with a Parental affection. 1 can- 
not ſee bim injured without” aſſiſting him myſelf, 
and urging others to aſſiſt him alſo. And if in this 


you think that I act no bad part, ſhew by your 
, feeds that Jan 70 my conduct. 


* In wat x of Wolfus this is the kegcoxoth: 
+ An orator, the ſon of Maximus, a fative of Galatia. 


. Libanius has addreſſed ſeveral epiſtles to him. 1, 


t Our author affirms, in his Life, p. 215 that he ſpent 


five years with pleaſure at Nicomedia, and calls that time 


© the ſpring of his life.“ WoLF1vs. 
The ſame city which Libanius, in his xxvith oration, 

p. 599, ſtyles ** the n and largeſt city in Galatia.“ 

Did. 


Vor. I. Z 
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EPISTLES OF LIBANIUS: 
—  — 
748 1 1 att 
E t e EE XV 
"HE « oration „ which contains fone account of 
your glorious actions, you honour not only 
with praiſe, but admiration. And as you are 
ranked among the learned, you maintain, T am 
told, that Demoſthenes could not have written 
more forcibly, Socrates more agrecably, or Plato 
more copiouſly, on the occaſion. You affirm alſo, 
that greater glory will redound to you from my 
writings, than from the fortunate event of your 


n 


actions. My opinion is far different. For though, 


with my moſt ſtudious and elaborate endeavours, 
I ſtrove. to exalt your name; yet, as my ſtrength 


was unequal to ſuch a weight, what I, performed 


I performed with great pleaſure, But ſo brilliant 


are your . that the rudeſt genius may ſcem 


1 

* This! is the "i of the 11d book of the Exiles of 
Libanius, collected in Greece by Franciſeo Zambicari of 
Bologna, and publiſhed, in his Latin tranſlation only by John 


Somerfeld, at Cracow, 1504. It is alſo inſerted by Fa- 


bricius, in his Bibliotheca Grzca, vol. VII. p. 390. 
+ His [IpooPwrilixcs, or panegyrical addreſs to Julian, when 


he was at Antioch, juſt before he ſet out on his Perfian 


expedition. It is the Vth in the IId Vol. of the works 
of this Sophiſt, publiſhed by Morell. How agreeable it 
was to the Emperor Libanius mentions in an Epiſtle to 


Celſus [the bexrvinth], as well as in the above. 
'FABRICIV?, 


ſuſſi- 


- 


EPISTLES OF LIBAN TUS. 


ſufficiently decorated by the dignity of the ſub- 
ject. Lour actions therefore were the nobleſt 


ornaments of my oration. And though I attempted 


to illuſtrate thoſe actions which in their own nature 


were moſt ſplendid, I rathet illuſtrated myſelf. 
So that you have no cauſe to return me thanks, 


or to think chat they are due to me. But that I 
may acquire ſuch a ſplendor by recording your 


exploits, whatever ſucceſs may attend you in fu- 


ture fail not to communicate to me by a letter. 
Ih 18. 91 9:24 »; . 
P es: - 


EIS TEE XI.. wy 


15 CAN ſrarce believe. that, 1 FI nothing 


can be more certain, Departing from you, 


in "obedience to your order, and on an urgent 


gecaſion, I am both willingly and unwillingly 
abſent from you. For I think I could be ſooner 
negligent of my life than of your commands. 
Any labours, however great, ſeem rifles ; however 
ſmall, when deſired to undertake them for you, I 
have been uſed to think them ſweeter than ambroſia. 
Io this it js owing, that, were you to command me, 
1 would depart not only from you, but from myſelf. 
But as I conſider you as my deity, without you 
nothing ſcems pleaſing. You conſtantly occur to 
my mind: whatever I hear repeats the voice of 


This alſo is publiſhed only in Latin by Zambicari. 
It is the XIVth of his 11d book. 
6 Julian; 
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EPISTLES OF LIBANIUS. 
Juliad ; whatever I fee reflects the image of my 


venerable deity. And when a ſweet lumber re- 
freſhes'my languid limbs, you ſeem fo preſent to 


me, chat, by the kmdnefs of the immortal Gods, 


ſeparated and jooſed from the body, my * 
ſeems to fly to yon, to embrace, accoſt, in ſhort, to 

wotſhip you; ſo that if I were to be deprived of 
life, I would wiſh that to be my, laſt day. Farther, 
that L may no longer be thus tormented; I intreat 
you to give me your permiſſion to return to you, 
and in your preſence to adore your deity, which 
abſent I at once admire and venerate- If 

as by your indulgence it may be effected, I cou a 
eafily conſent to be baniſhed, not only from, 


A T6 nut love, but Ub nom the woll 
* In it Lavin, non RC * wo optavifimd =y 
= iſa. etiam urbe facilt patigr—which 1 do not underſtand. - 
Perhaps fd urbe mould be 5 ebe. L hate Doe tones 


to tratiſlars it. $35 IP Sora * 
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— Theſe are all the Epiſtles of Libanius to 0 Bupetor 
chat are extant. Of the others addreſſed to Julian 
(of which there are ten more), one is to his uncle the 
Count of the Eaſt, and the reſt to ſome other E 
or perſons, of the ſame name. 
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1. W 
V. dee WeK 
«(i "IF : 
$4 GUY 154 6: Bice Page 
Py 4 N rns a people of Greecs © 290 
Acharnians, a tribe of Athens - - 259 (note) 
— —- a comedy of Ariſtophanes | AI. 
Adonis, gardens of | 202 
Amilias, Emperor, omitted by Julian in the Cefars 
165 (note) 
Eſcbylus, quotation from 139 (note) imitated 198 
tins, an Arian biſhop, duped by Julian 3 (note) 
Africanus, fate of | 79 (note) 
Agrippina (Cologne) retaken by Julian 84 
Alcezs, the poet 223, 4 (note) 
Alexander the Great 11, 183. 187, 203, &c. 
—— Severus, Emperor | 163 
— governor of Syria 368 (note) 323 
Allegorical Fable XXXI. 105 
Amphiaraus, his modeſty | 13K, K 
Anacreon, the poet 223, 4. quotation from 291. ac , _ 
. count of his ſuppoſed poems #bid. (nott) 
Anaxagoras, the philoſopher 21. 41. 42. 44. 
Andragathius, recommended to Julian by Libanius 309 
Antinous, his de ification 159 (note) 
Antioch, inhabitants of, their charafter and manners. 
See the whole Miſopogon 
Antiochus gives his name to Antioch. Hiſtory of his 
marriage 261. 452 
Autiſt benes, the philoſopher 20. 34 
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— — nnn 8 wy : Page. 
i Var Emperor 92 ² ae Pane mam... 

Philoſophus (ſee Marcus A "Pp 
Antony, Mark 191. 194 


Apollo, his feſtival ill celebrated at Daphne 283. Com- | 
plaints and reproaches of Julian on ſubject ibid. 


Araxius and Areta, friends of Julian 14 
Archilochas, the poet, reprobated by Julian 131. 224 
Areus, a friend of Auguſtus' * S 25, 26. 193 
Ariſtides, the Juſt r, 62 
Ariftophanes, the poet, pear of x „ „ 167 
of Corinth, defended by Libaniue y 347 

Ariſtotle, his thoughts on ſovereignty 16. his definition- 0 
of law 17. his work on the nature of God 24 
Athenians, Epiſtle to the xvit. 59. What Julian thought ff 

of them 273 


Atheuvdorus, A bold _ of that Ae. 193, G2 
Auguſtus (fee Octavianus | + 

Hurelian, Emperor (miſprinted Aurelins), . E "168 
"Antolycus, equivocal elogium on, by, Homer 8 80 356 {Gow 


— a Tm pedlar in rnd | s . 
1 

Behle bihop of Antionk, his corpſe: removed. e 

Balbinus, Emperor, eee in the Cæſars : 165 8. 
-Bafilina, the mother of Julian * A 

Bier, verſes againſt, by Julian wt 4 MoH 

Berenice, queen. Her wiſdom at leaſt equiyocal, I 150 (note) 

injured the reputation of Tizas a hid. 


Bleterie, Abbé de la, account of his Life, of Julian, = 

and Hiſtory of Jovian v. tranſlation of the for⸗ 4 

mer vi, his account of the works of Julia TSS 
. The creſcent was from all antiquity” its 


nme „ eee 
| ne ee 

Cæſar Julius, diſputes before the Gods 11 A pas 

xander > I 919 3 
Cæſars. Elogium on that OTE: XXII 14 F e) 
Caligula, Emperor W ow 
Callifthenes, the philoſopher br ” 3 
Caracalla, Emperor 403 


9 
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Carus, Emperor, and his ſpns . 170 
Cato of Utica , elogium nw > hag 
what happened to him at Antioch ibid. 
Chamavians reduced by Julian | | 87 
Charity enforced 122. 142 
Charmides, a beautiful Athenian Ga 3 ak 38 


Chriftianity is revenged by the ridiculous opinions of 
thoſe who attack it xv111. The obligations which 
© "unbelievers have to it 22 (note) does not favour 

the corruptions of mankind, whatever the Pagans 


may ſay 218 (note) 
2255 a : Stoke philoſopher 8. 133 
Clau £ Emperor 153 
167, 220 

5 king, taken priſoner by Julian 8 
Coins of Julian 277, 8 (note) 
cummodus, Emperor 161. 220 
Conſtans, Emperor 105 (note) 


rr the Great, harangues before the Gods 105, 199. 
201. 213. 215 


* 85 


. the Younger og (note) 
Conflantius-Chlorus, the grandfather of Julian 172 
Conflantins, Emperor, Julian writes to him 54. 

his cruelties 63, 64. his death -- 5 20S (note) 
Cotyli A, a kind of Juggler 276 (note) 
Criſp, Cæſar, ſon of Conſtantine the Great 216 
224 put to death by his father ibid. (note 
Curia. What it was + 294 (note) 
Curiales. Their functions . ibid. 


Cyril, of Alexandria, St. His * againſt Julian 
e of, Xx1, 


„ 


At | | D. 
Dawes; brother of EC wet A bz (note) 106 (note) 


nephew of Conſtantine ibid. 

Damophilus, a compiler, ridiculed by Julian 274 
Daphne, the burning of its temple " (ate) the 

ſuburb of deſcribed _.. 282 

Demetrius, a freed-man of Pompey © TO TINY 274 

Democritus, the philoſopher ve 21 

Didymean oracle quoted 127. 130 

| "Diecletian, Emperor 171 

Dion Siculus 9 


Aa 2 Domings, 
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118 X. 
Dominus. What ya refuſed hy take that title 


277) 55... 259;(Hote) 
Domitian, Emperor -. 1 1 \ ob, aye 8 56 
Duties of a prieſt a et 1195; 4 ap e. 
Dynamius, en informer Aa en ! 2: Urne 7! 
Elagabalss, e af this Ne d ub 22 UG 
Elpidius, his praiſes 306 


Emeſa, the inhabitants of, bes the Chriſtian churches 272 
the Antiochians aſcribe to them the libels which 


they made againſt Julian ibid, (note) 
Epifletus, a Gallic biſhop, ſent to Julian by rade 101 
Epicurus, his advice controverted rear: * 8 
his tenets exploded +2 163 win, 34 
Epiſtles of Julian, account of xxxi 
XVI of Libanius to Julian 303, &c. 
Eraſifiratus. How he knew the malady of Antiochus 251 
Evuemeras, the librarian of Julian 78 


Euripides, quotations ftom 139 (note) 166. 205. 240 (note) 
Euſebia, Empreſs, Her kindneſs to Julian . bg. 71-75 
Euſebius, chamberlain to Conſtantius 68, 71. 263 (note) 
L the great grandfather of e 2 253 d 


** 


Far 
Faufia, the wife of Conftantine, deſtroys ene, by Yer 
calumnies, and periſhes herſelf 16 (note) 
Huorentius, p tæfect of Gaul ö 5 211 1 * 1 


His etener againſt Jdlian SK) 
Florian, Emperor, juſtly omitted in the Cæſars 16 3 


Fragment, a long account of 17. 118 (note) 
Friends, fix, of Julian, their conduct and charaQteriſtic 267 
their names Vid. (note) 
F 0. & th 1 

SCalba, Emperor C 155 
Galileans, a term of reproack 233 (note) 
Galliciſms military 80 89 (note) 
Callienus, Emperor Ne n 66 
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Gallus, Orfar, writes to his brother Julian 2. Account 
of him ibid. note). What his Chriſtianity 
was 4. (note). His cataſtrophe 65. 689. Occa- 


my 


ions a ſedition at Antioch 300 (note) 
—— Emperor, omitted in the Caſars * | 16g. (note) 
(omitted alſo by miſtake i. in this page) 
Gaudentiut, an in former ere HO 6 
Gauls, elogium on by Julian 7 276 
Adventure of a Cappadocian at — court of one 
of their kings 4 -x #30 
Gemellut, a. relation and friend of Libanius ry 6.208 
Geta, Emperor |; 163 
Gods. The licentiouſneſs with which the comio poets 
treated them 292 
Gordian: (the three) Emperor, omitted i in the. Caars 
16 5 (note) 


Gregory Nazianzen, his poems ed 2325 (note) 


ö H. 8 N 1 5 0 : 
Eads, Kitperor 1;8, Compared with \ Julian ibid. (note) 
 Hannibalianus, nephew of Conſtantine 63 (note) 106 (note) 


Helena, wife of Julian 97. 106 (note) 108 (note) 
" Heraclivs, a Cynic, Julian addreſſes a diſcourſe to him -xmi 
Heſod, quotation from 40 
Hipponaæ, the poet, reprobated by Julian 132 


Homer, often quoted by Julian at randem 3 (note) 35 (note) 
| 242 (note). paſſages from him 3. 10. 15. 20. 32. 35+ 
ef (note) 39. 44. 40. 48. 49. 50. 53. 78. (bote) 110. 
111. 121. (note) 139. (note) 148, 149. 210. 237. 
241. (note) 242, 243.4 Lek 253) 254: 262, N (note) 
15891. a 
omni of Menender +: 4 95 | | ans 
Hunting · matches in the theatres 141 
Hymettus, mountain 
Hyperechius, a Galatian, e to * by 


Libanius Als, 329 
| _ REY | 1. and J. 5 
gene, a player on the flute. A ſaying which Julia 
wv aſcribes to him 228 
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13 7 pa ge 

JULIAN, Emperor. La Bleterie's opinion and character 
6f all his works, 1x. Annals of his life, xxxv. 
his pedigree; *L. confined in Cappadocia, 65. de- 
clared Cæſar, 77. ſent into Gaul, 59. his firſt cam> 
paign, 80. recovers Agrippina, 84. takes king 
Cnodomar priſoner, 85. his ſecond and third 
campaigns, 86, declared Auguſtus, 5 5. 98. his 
propoſals to Conſtantius, 56. acknowledges God's -.... 
providence, ' 111, is initiated at Epheſus, 113. 
(note) his temperance, 140. (note) writes verſes, 
225. (note) his ſtrange picture of himſelf, 22. 
his rigid life, 231. hates the circus: amb be 
theatre, 232. his danger at Paris, 236. cannot 
endure to be called Lord, 239. quotes Homer 
improperly, 242. (note) was he ſo chaſte a8 % 
faid ? 244. (note) accuſed of having ſubverted the 
world, 277. expoſtulates with the fenate of An- 
tioch, 283. makes his apology on account of the 
famine in that city, 296. his commentaries, 88. « 
(note) 306. his excellence both in arms and ora- 


e | 307. 309, 310. 252 
Fulian, Count, uncle to the Emperor | 232. 290 
Julius Conſtantius, the father of Julian 63 (note) 
. Philius | 2449 
Cafhus | | 2092 
Knights of Atiſtophanes 1 
. f a ; ie $607 A + iv n 
Laws, Roman, againſt defamatory libels 224 


Libanius, the ſophiſt; his picture of Julian's manner 
of life, 232 (note). his Epiſtles to Julian 303. his 
character ibid. (note). his Panegyric on. Julles | 


praiſed by that prince e 
Lice, a remarkable paſſage concerning 7 229 
Lieinius, Emperor 174 

vanquiſhed by Conſtantine 199 
Logos of Plato. What it was , _ * 
Lucian, quotation from en een, i 
Lucius Verus, Emperor e 


x ti Lapicinus, 
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Page 

lau. 2 n in Gaul bp. 93. ſent to. Britain 
| 89.(ugte)-94 

Laune or Paris. Its ituation. and * 3 234 


Mr. Gibbon's encomium on it 234. (note) cen- 
ſured by Mr, Knox en- Julian is in mb of 


loling his life there, r 3 338 
Luxury, deified by Julian 2216 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver of Sparta „ 
M. a 
n recommended to Julian by Libanius 313 
Macrings, Emperor 1563 
Magnentixs the tyrant 175, Reſemblance of that prince 
and Julian e (note) 
Maiuma, the feſtival, hiſtory of | 284 (note) 
Marcellus, a general in Gaul, 81. 91. his perfidy 561 


Marcus Aurelius, Emperor * 198. blamed for his : 
conduct towards his wife and ſon 161. 210 (note) 
Mardonius, an eunuch, the governor of Julian 73. 261 


Marriages between coufin-germans exploded 108 
entius, the tyrant 174. (note) 199 
Marini -Herculius, Emperor 172 6 
Galerjus,. Emperor. | 1 4; 

aximin 1. Emperor | 8 155 
I. ſurnamed Dala 174 (note) 


Miſopogon, account of xxix. 223 (note). The meaning 
of that word ibid. when Julian compoſed that 

.,- fatire 241 (note) 263 (not 

Months, Macedonian and Roman 248 (note) 281 (note 

Muſonius, a Roman knight and Stoic philoſopher, ill - 


treated by Nero 8 | 25 (note) 
Wees iſland of, WR (note) 
| Nasr id, prefect of Gaul, "his reſolution 94 (note) 
Nepenthes, drug | ge. | Wy 
Nero, Emperor 5 2 nn 
erva, Emperor 5 3 
Nicolaus, of Damaſcus, a plilolapher * WOES” 
NMicomedia, city of, defiroyed by an e 8 
grief of Julian rent 9 % 306 
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41 2 „6. ni nene page 
OSavianus (or Auguſtus) Emperor 150, harangues 
before the Gods 


— 
. 


192 

Oration, A conlolatory - © 828 | xx. 5 
Orations of Julian, account of . 
Organ, verſes on, by Julian N 223 (note) 

Oribaſius, the phyſician of Julian N 
Orpbic life 8 2858 (note) 
Otbo, Emperor | 15 5 

IE | 1 * | 

Palace of the baths at Paris | 97 "dd 
Paul, a ſlanderer 28 92 
Pentadius, his innovations 8 ibid. 
Pericles, his friendſhip for Anaxagoras 41. a ſuppoſed © 
fpeech of 42, &c. 
Perthax, Emperor | 162 
Petau, Dionyſius, his Latin tranſlation of Julian VIII. 
an account of him © bid. (note) 
Pheacians, the idea which Homer gives of them 237 
inhabitants of the iſland now called Corfu ibid. (note) 
Philanthropy recommended 120 
"Philips (the two) Emperors, omitted in the Cæſars 165 /rote) 
Philoſophy incapable of reſtoring mankind 22 (note) 
Phenicia, her praiſes of Julian : 308 
Pindar, quotation from | 298 
Pittacus, one of the wiſe men of Greece 6 
Plato, quotations from 11, 12. 37. 266. 318 (note) 
Plutarch, an extract from r 
Polemo, the philoſopher _ | | 34 
Pompeianus, ſon-in-law of Marcus Aurelius 161 
Prięeſts ſhould be honoured 12 Se how they ſhould act 126 
Probus, Emperor | 169 
Pruſſia, king of, compared with Juliana _ 158 (note) 
Pupienus, Emperor, omitted in the Cæſars 165 (note) 
Pyrrho, his tenets exploded by Julian ; 134 

. Pythagoras, the philoſopher 21. 40, 41. n 135. 2 
ny ng of 5 
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2. 
i Emperor, omitted in the Caſars 168 (note) 


A (ſee Romulus) 


J oobagnatt io 


Repentance deified by Julian rolf. 192 
Rhine, paſſed by julian thrice 88 

a fourth and fifth time | 162 {note) 
Rodney Lord, his pious magnanimity | 29 (note) 
N (or Quirinus) His banquet 148 


8 
Salians, ſurpriſed by Julian 


Salluſt, oration on his departure 15. zo (note) his virtues 


recalled 37. 91, 92 

the ſecond, præfect of the Eaſt 31 (note) 
Saturnalia, account of 146 (note) 
$ciþio Africanus, his friendſhip with Lælius 39. 41 
Seleucus Nicator, the founder of uct 261 
Severus, Emperor | | 162 
Simonides, the poet, an exprefiicn of .* * 208 


Socrates withdrew from the bar many indifferent orators 8 
preferred to Alexander 21. incapable ot reforming 
"mankind 22 (note) Dæmon 0 47. Mr. Nares's 


idea of it 1 ibid. (note) 
Solon, one of the wiſe men of Greece Nin, 26.0 
Sophocles quoted 306 
Soul, immortality of, inculcated by Julian 117 
believed by wi hations - 1806 (note) 


San heim Ezekiel, account of vi (note) Character of 
his tranſlation of the Cæſars vii, XXVIII. 


Straſburgh, battle of 85 
Stratonice, the wife of Seleucus, marries her ſon-in-law 252 
Sylvanus, revolt of 71, 72. (note) 
1 
Table of the Emperors from Julius Cæſar to Julian 222 
Tacitus, Emperor, omitted in the Cæſars 169 (note) 
Tarentines, puniſhed by the Romans for inſulting their 
ambaſſadors 269 
Taurus, præfect of Italy, baniſhed | 101 (note) 
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Themiftius, Epiſtle to, account of xxx11, 4 (note) 4 


ſenator of Conſtantinople ' 26 (note) 
Theocritus, quotation from 229 
Theognis, the poet, his maxims 0. 256 
Theophraftus, the philoſopher 266 
Thraſyleon of Menander 256 (note) 
Thraſyllus, the philoſopher Nef vd hong non gy 
Teberizs, Emperor 182 
Tillemont M. de, underfiands too. rigorouſly an —_— 
IF Julian Y 2245 (note) 
Titus, Emperor, too harthly treated by Julian x 56:(note) 
Juſtified, ibid. 
Trajan, Emperor 157. harangues before the Gods 195 


Decius, Emperor, omitted in the Cæſars 165 (note) 
Tranſlations of Julian by La Bleterie v. Petau . VIII, 
Spanheim vII1, XXVII. in 


IF - 2 
Feſpafran, Emperor ö 166 
Vindex C. Julius. Julian ſeems to reckon fins among 

the Emperors 155, Rebells en Nero ibid. (note) 


Vi ble, 8 10 ; Bens” © 5 
e Me e © 1915 up 

Walpote Mr: his a on Rouſham 280 . (note) 
Warburton Biſhop, compares a paſſage of Pope to 

one of Julian + a 274 en 
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Zeno, the philoſopher. e ee At 39. 33. 155 
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The Tranſlator's diſtanee from the preſs, he is ſorry to 
fiad, has occaſioned the following ER RAT A. 


Page 
v. I. 3. r.“ Julien 
XXVII. I. 11. r.“ reſponſible? 
XXXI. note + l. 1. for 
« LEXXT r. LEX. 
XXXV11, 1,3. fr. the bottom, 
r. 360. 
2. I. 2. r. anceſtors? 
7. note 41. pen. after ap- 
prehenſionꝰ, put a comma 
10, note +1. 1. r. aſteriſks* 
13. note { |, 1. r. a 


| $ 2. r. Ju 
17. note I. 1, r. ae 
XEAEU@Y 


20. note * x, og 
38. note g l. 4. r. Critias 
here ſays? 
49. note F. After! ©co@1an” 
| .put a full ſtop 
93+ Note + I. penul?, r. 
opening of* 


Page 

143. note 4 l. 14. 1. Tgevo) 

166. note |. 16. after * TRA- 
JAn-DEcivs'add* GalLus 

168, 1. 5. r.. AuxELIAx' 

195. note |, 5, 1. Dion- 

Chryſoſtomꝰ 
197. I. 7. For with' r. by 


224. note f 1. 2. r. ako. : 


227. note l. 6. fr. the bot - 
tom. r. pa vg 
— |, 9. fr. the bot - 
tom r. wine? 
243. is miſpaged GI 
247. note l. 4. Tr. Tux 
248. note 1 l. . r. Lous 
304. note þ 1, 1. r. Bithynia' 


312. note *I. 3 r. Worrius 


317. note f l. 2. dele © or lat” 
323. I. 3. For it' r. at: 

— note * r. Mpccxx11d. 
328, 1,6, For on' . in. 
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